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‘Begun 
under 
♦house 
;  arrest’ 

By  DAVID  BAKER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Yosef  Begun  was  reportedly  un¬ 
der  house  arrest  yesterday,  with  his 
telephone  disconnected,  after  a 
KGB  swoop  that  foiled  a  planned 
morning  demonstration  to  protest 
.  against  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
•  press,  according  to  Western  corre¬ 
spondents  tn  Moscow,  and  Soviet 
Jewish  activists  in  Israel. 

7  This  is  the  second  time  that  an 
attempted  protest  against  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  has  been  prevented.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  permission  was  requested  for 
such  a  protest;  but  when  it  was  re- 
fused,  the  demonstrators  decided  to 
W  call  it  off. 

Only  a  few  hours  earlier  Begun 
had  announced  that  be  would  be 
leaving  for  Israel  soon,  after  the  rest 
of  his  family  were  also  granted  exit 
visas. 

At  least  20  other  protestors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editor  of  Glasnost .  Ser¬ 
gei  Grigoriants,  were  arrested  in 
yesterday's  sweep.  Glasnost  is  the 
premiere  dissident  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in'  Moscow  since  last  summer, 
and  hitherto  has  not  been  harassed 
by  the  authorities. 

.  Also  arrested  was  Vladimir  Pi- 
monov,  a  32-year-old  journalist  who 
wants  to  emigrate  to  Denmark  to 
join  his  wife  and  daughter.  . 

According  to  Soviet  Jewish  activ¬ 
ists  in  Israel,  who  were  in  touch  with 
Nina  Nadgomy,  one  of  the  protes¬ 
tors,  the  KGB  was  informed  last 
week  by  the  protestors  themselves, 
of  the  planned  rally  outside  the  So¬ 
viet  Foreign  Ministry  press  centre; 
but  dozens  of  KGB  agents  swooped 
down  on  the  homes  of  the  activists. 

Pimonov  managed  to  reach  the 
fP  planned  rally. site,  but  was  surround- 
(Contmned  on  Back  Page) 


IDF  will  exc  use 
most  men  over  50 
from  reserve  duty 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.- Most  men  over  <the  age 
of  50  wiH  not- be  called  for  reserve 
duty  next  year,  and  the  IDF  may 
discharge  them  altogether,  a  senior 
military  source  said  in  an  interview 
yesterday. 

The  new  poDcy  wiH  go  into  effect 
during  the  ©Fs  next  work-year, 
which  begins  on  April  I.  There  irill 
be  some  exceptions  —  doctors,  ,  for 
example  -  hot  “you’re  not  going  to 
find  a  52-year-old  reservist  at  the 
Jordan  River  bridges  as  you  did  a 
year  ago,”  the  source  said.  Current 
a  ly,  reservists  serve  until  they  are  55. 

The  cuts  began  several. yean  ago 
when  tbe  IDF  reduced  tbe  number  of 
“reserve  days”  -  a  figure  arrived  at 
by  multiplyuig  the  number  of  reserv¬ 
ists  called  up  by  the  length  of  their 
sendee.  “MUBbus  of  such  days  have 
been  saved,”  the  source  reported. 
The  army  was  then  leftwitha  bigger 
budget  because  National  Insurance 
Institute  funds,  earmarked  for  pay¬ 
ing  reservists*  salaries,  remain  with 
the  IDF  if  they  are  not  called  up. 


20,000  defective  vehicles 
found  driving  on  roads 

TEL  AVIV  (Win).  -  One-fifth  of 
the  vehicles  tested  in  garages  under 
the  “Prepare  your  vehicle  for  win¬ 
ter"  programme  were  found  to  be 
defective.  This  was  disclosed  yester¬ 
day  by  Zvi  Pick,  general  secretary  of 
tbe  Garage  Owners’  Association'. 

*  Pick  said  that  the  brakes,  lights, 
steering  and,  tyres  of  some  100,000 
vehicles  were  tested.  Approxiinate- 
ly  20,000:  had  defects  that  would 
0  have  caused  accidents  if  they  had 
not  been  repaired. 


Dome  of  the  Rock 
wfll  be  Te^xjvered 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
The-Donre  of  the  Rock  is  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in.  gold-plated  copper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jordan's  Petra  News 
Agency. 

According-  to  Petra,  an  Italian 
firm  won  fhe  contract  for' the  job. 
Sheikh  Mohammed  Mlteilan,  the 
Jordanian  chief  Islamic  justice, 
signed  the  contract  for  the  repairs. 
MTieilan  heads  an  official  commits 
t$e  that  subsidizes  the  upkeep  of  the 
Islamic  sites  on  the  Temple  Motmf. 


Safe  landing  despite 
pilofs  heart  attack 

HEW  VORK  (Reuter).  -  The  pilot 
of  a ;  j3C-10  suffered  an  apparent 
heart-attack  whfle  landing  at  New- 
a&Tmeraarional  .airport  on  Satur: 
tifyjmgit  $nd  his  copilot  grabbed 
the. controls  as  the  plane  raced  down 
the  msway.  American  Airlines  said. 
'^  co-pilot  hit  the  brakes  hard, 
pwfettthe  plane  back  onto  tbe.cen- 
feseSw?  of  the 'runway  and  complet- 
ttiTihe  landing  safely;'  the  airline 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

..WWpilbrtiied  in  hospital. 


Rampage  triggered  by  news  that  Cuba  ready  to  take  some  refugees  back 

Cuban  refugees  hold  20  hostage  in  Louisiana 


OAKDALE,  Louisiana  (AP).  - 
Cuban  refugees  at  a  federal  deten¬ 
tion  centre  were  holding  more  than 
20  people  hostage  last  night  after 
going  on  a  rampage  that  left  17  peo¬ 
ple  injured  and  four  buildings 
burned,  authorities  said. 

_  The  riot  that  began  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  was  triggered  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  Washington  on  Friday  that 
Cuba  bad  agreed  to  take  back  about 
2.500  refugees  who  came  to  tbe  U.S. 
in  the  1980  Mariel  boallift,  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Cubans. 

Abbot  1,000  of  them  are  in  the 
Oakdale  facility,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  be  sent  back  to  Ciiba. 

The  Mariel  boatlift  —  named  for 
the  port  in  Cuba  from  which  tbe 
refugees  left  —  refers  to  the  period 
between  the  spring  and  summer  erf 
1980  when  more  than  125,000  Cu¬ 
bans  were  allowed  by  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Of  that  total, 
about  2,700  were  deemed  "exclud¬ 


able”  under  U.S.  law  because  of 
mental  illness  or  non-political 
crimes  in  Cuba.  It  is  these  “excluda- 
bles”  that  Cuba  has  now  agreed  to 
take  back. 

Federal,  state  and  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  surrounded  the 
detention  oentre  outside  this  south¬ 
western  Louisiana  town  of  7.000. 

“We  believe  we  will  eventually 
get  our  staff  members  out  of  the 
facility  and  regain  control  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,"  Luenette  Johnson,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
bureau  of  prisons  facility,  said  yes¬ 
terday  morning. 

The  Cubans  held  28  guards  and 
staff  members  early  yesterday  but 
released  a  few  who  complained  of 
medical  problems,  said  Johnson, 
warden  of  the  sprawling  complex, 
built  in  1985  as  a  minimum-security 
holding  centre  for  illegal  aliens. 
Johnson  did  not  say  how  many  peo- ' 


pie  bad  been  released. 

Officers  did  not  plan  to  go  inside 
as  long  as  the  inmates  assured  them 
that  hostages  would  not  be  hurt. 

A  two-storey  administration 
building,  a  cafeteria,  a  chapel  and 
an  INS  processing,  centre  were  set 
ablaze  Saturday,  Johnson  said.  By 
mid-morning  yesterday,  the  fires 
were  out,  but  a  light  pall  of  smoke 
still  hung  over  the  brick  and  cin- 
derblock  buildings. 

■“Those  inmates  took  the  radios, 
the  nightsticks  and  the  teargas  away 
from  the  federal  guards."  said  Oak¬ 
dale  policeman  Herman  Perkins, 
who  was  on  the  scene  when  the  riot 
began  about  7  p.m. 

“They  didn't  have  any  other 
weapons  except  what  they  could 
pick  up  or  tear  loose.  We  all  got 
teargassed,"  Perkins  said. 

Congressman  Clyde  Holloway 
and  three  reporters  were  taken  sep¬ 
arately  to  a  building  at  the  entrance 


to  the  48-acre  compound,  where 
they  talked  with  some  inmates  by 
radio. 

An  inmate  identifying  himself  as 
Roberto  Chaniques.  speaking 
through  an  interpreter,  blamed  the 
rioting  on  the  U.S.-Cuban  decision 
to  return  detainees  to  their  home¬ 
land,  said  Pat  Jones,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  talked  .with  in¬ 
mates. 

The  inmates  promised  to  free  the 
hostages  only  after  someone  from 
Washington  came  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
cision  to  send  the  Cubans  back. 

“We  don't  want  to  bring  harm  to 
the  hostages."  she  quoted  Chani¬ 
ques  as  saying. 

Of  the  2.500  refugees  who  were  to 
be  returned  to  Cuba.  1,000  are  at 
the  Oakdale  facility  and  about  1,400 
are  at  a  U.S.  federal  penitentiary  in 
Georgia.  The  remainder  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  more  than  60  jails  across  the 


Judge  rules  Jerusalem  ban  on 
Sabbath  films  is  out  of  bounds 


By  ANDY  COURT  /For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
A  Jerusalem  Municipal  Court  judge  yesterday  de¬ 
lighted  secular  activists  by  striking  down  a  city  by-law 
forbidding  the  screening  of  movies  on  Shabbat. 

Judge  Ayala  Procacda  ruled  that  issues  concerning 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience  are  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Knesset,  not  the  city  council.  She  threw  out 
the  charges  that  the  municipality  had  brought  against 
the  operators  of  the  Beit  Agron  and  Oma  cinemas  for 
screening  movies  on  Friday  night. 

Banning  Shabbat  movies  is  not  only  beyond  the 
city’s  authority,  but  also  “unreasonable,”  because  it 
represents  “an  unnecessary  intervention  in  citizens* 
rights  and  does  substantial  barm  to  tbe  basic  rights  of 
the  secular  population,"  Procacda  said. 

Her  band-written,  38-page  decision  refers  to  Israeli, 
English  and  American  legal  opinions.  Among  them  is 
a  quotation  from  Justice  Yoel  Sussman,  who  wrote  in 
1966:  “A  citizen  has  no  religious  freedom  if  he  is  not 
free  to  belong  to  no  religion.'* 

Such  freedom  must  extend*  not  only  to  thought,  but 
also  to  action,  Procacda  said.  Bnt  it  has  its  limits:  the 
rity  would  be  within  its  rights  to  prevent  the  opening  of 
a  cinema  in  the  heart  of  a  religious  neighbourhood,  she 
wrote... 

Yesterday’s  derision  has  “national  implications,'' 
according  to  Shabtai-Zfr;  toe-ferosalem-Muitidpality's 
legal  atmsfer. 


Cinema  owners  in  other  parts  of  the  country  wishing 
to  open  on  Shabb&t  may  cite  the  case.  The  derision 
may  prompt  Knesset  members  representing  religious 
'  parties  to  work  that  much  harder  for  a  new  law  con¬ 
cerning  public  activities  on  Shabbat.  Ziv  said. 

The  municipality  will  probably  appeal  the  derision. 

Sali  Mizrahi,  owner  of  the  Orion  dnema,  had  con¬ 
sidered  opening  on  Shabbat  a  few  months  ago,  but 
backed  off  under  pressure  from  City  Hall.  Yesterday, 
Mizrahi  said  that  he  was  reading  the  judge’s  ruling  and 
-  considering  opening  on  Shabbat. 

Councillor  Meir  Porush  (Agudat  Yisrael),  who  was 
recovering  yesterday  from  injuries  suffered  when  he 
was  arrested  during  a  demonstration  outside  tbe  Oma 
cinema  on  Friday  night,  did  not  share  Mizrahi's 
enthusiasm. 

“Procacria’s  decision  is  not.  as  I  sec  it,  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,"  Porush  said. 

In  telegrams  to  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  the  Gtizens 
Rights  Movement  and  Mapam  called  on  him  not  to 
appeal  against  Procacria’s  decision. 

Municipal' spokesman  Rafi  Davara  said  that  secular 
voters  will  remember. that  it  was  Kollek  who  initiated 
and  still  supports  the  Cinematheque's  Friday  night 
movie  series.  But  KoUekis  also  seeking  to  preserve  the 
capital's  special  character  by  keeping  "commercial 
-cinemas,"  such  as  Beit  Agron  and  the  Oma.  dosed  on' 
Shabbat,  he  said. 


Courts’  clash 
put  off  as 
Nakash  agrees 
to  divorce 

William  Nakash,  whose  extradi¬ 
tion  was  demanded  by  France  to 
stand  trial  for  the  murder  of  an  Arab 
gangland  figure,  has  informed  the 
Jerusalem  Rabbinical  Court 
through  his  lawyers  that  he  wffl’gjve 
his  wife  Rina  a  divorce  on  Thursday, 
finis  removing  the  ostensible  reason 
for  the  rabbinical  court’s  injunction, 
against  Nakash’s  extradition. 

The  injunction,  due  to  lapse  on 
December!,  is  the  subject  of  a  High . 
Court  appeal  brought  by  Attorney- 
General  Yosef  Harish.  The  High 
Court  issued  a  show  pause  order 
against  the  refigioas  court,  after  it 
held  up  Nakash’s  extradition,  on  the 
^ground  that  his  wife  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  remarry  ,  if  he  went  to  prison 
in  Prance.. 

Several  hours' of  legal  wrangling 
yesterday  before  a  five-member  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  High  Court,  of  Justice 
ended  with  Court  President  Meir 
Shamgar  deciding  to  await  a  move 
by  the  rabbinical  court. 

Arguments  were  presented  yes¬ 
terday  by  State  Attorney  Nil!  Arad, 
and  Nakash  lawyers  Simha  Meir  on, 
representing  .Rina  and  Roland 
Roth,  representing  William  Nakash. 

The' first  ' issue  yesterday  was 
whether  they  should  hear  arguments 
before  the  December  1  deadline. 
Meifon,  whose  legal  maneuvering 
won  his  client  Rina  Nakash  the  rab¬ 
binical  court  injunction  against  the 
extradition,  argued  that  the  rabbini¬ 
cal  court  had  full  authority  to  issue 
an  injunction  superceding  a  previ¬ 
ous  High  Court  derision  in  favour  of 
immediate  extradition.  He  then  said 
that  he  would  anyway  not  be  seek- 


wntiam  and  Rina  Nakash  in  a  quick  kiss  yesterday,  when  he  report¬ 
edly  agreed  to  divorce  her  (Media) 


rag  an  extension  of  the  injunction 
because  William  had  promised  that 
he’d  hand  over  the  divorce  to  Rina 
on  Thursday. 

Justice  Dov  Levin:  “And  suppose 
the  divorce  is  not  completed  on 
Thursday,  and  the  rabbinical  court 
extends  toe  injunction?  What  hap¬ 
pens  then?  It  must  be  stated  that  toe 
man  will  be  extradited  whether  or 
not  he  completes  the  divorce.” 

State  Attorney  Arad  bitterly  not¬ 
ed  that  “our  experience  in  this  case 
has  proven  that  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  toe 
rabbinical  court's  decision  (about 
the  December  1  deadline)  is  not  the 
final  episode  in  this  affair.'1* 

Tbe  justices  decided  to  hear  the 
arguments,  but  to  postpone  any  de¬ 


rision  uotil  after  December  1.  when 
toe  rabbinical  court  injunction  is 
due  to  expire. 

The  justices  -  Shamgar,  Levin, 
Miriam  Porat.  Menachem  EOon, 
and  Gavriel  Bach  -  then  beard 
Roth,  representing  Nakash. 

Roth  maintained  that  Harisb’s  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  High  Court  was  "in  bad 
faith,"  because  toe  attorney-general 
“knows  that  there  is  an  agreement 
with  the  French  authorities  that 
would  allow  Nakash  to  be  tried 
there  and  serve  his  prison  term 
here." 

Justice  Ministry  Director-General 
Haim  Klugnman  declared  on  Friday 
that  there  was  no  such  agreement. 

Yesterday  the  justices  conferred 
iContinmd  on  Back  Page) 


Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  waves  to  specta¬ 
tors  on  arriving  last  night  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  (Reuter) 

Superpowers 
said  to  agree 
on  inspectors 

SHANNON,  Ireland  (AP).  -  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  said 
yesterday  that  toe  U.S.  and  tbe  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  had  agreed  to  station  in¬ 
spectors  at  each  other’s  missile  sites 
for  10  years  after  banned  weapons 
are  scrapped. 

Shultz,  en  route  to  Geneva  for  a 
meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  said  only 
“some  operational  details”  re¬ 
mained  to  be  worked  out  on  the  trea¬ 
ty  to  ban  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermedi¬ 
ate-range  nuclear  missiles. 

“Tbe  treaty  is  virtually  com¬ 
plete,”  Shultz  said.  “All  of  the  main 
things  have  been  agreed  to.”  Tbe 
treaty  is  toe  designated  centrepiece 
for  toe  December  summit  between 
President  Reagan  and  General  Sec¬ 
retary  Gorbachev. 

Faced  with  that  deadline,  Shultz 
scheduled  meetings  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  in  Geneva  with  Shevard¬ 
nadze. 

Talking  to  reporters  aboard  his 
U.S.  Air  Force  jet  before  a  refuelling 
stop  in  Ireland,  Shultz  said  he  also 
planned  to  seek  Soviet  support  for  an 
arms  embargo  against  Iran  and  a 
timetable  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan. 

The  U.S.  has  delayed  trying  to 
posh  a  weapons  cutoff  through  the 
UN  Security  Council  because  of  con¬ 
cern  that  the  Soviets  might  block  tbe 
move  with  a  veto. 

The  council  approved  a  cease-fire 
in  the  Iran- Iraq  war  July  20  with 
Soviet  support.  “It  is  time  to  move 
forward,”  Shultz  said. 

Shultz  and  Shevardnadze  face 
much  hard  work  in  Geneva,  but  a 
nuclear  arms  treaty  will  be  ready  for 
next  month’s  summit,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  newspaper  Pravda  said 
yesterday. 

Pravda  commentator  Tomas  Ko¬ 
lesnichenko  accused  the  U.S.  of  try¬ 
ing  to  complicate  negotiations  during 
talks  last  week  in  Geneva,  but  said  a 
compromise  was  reached. 

“A  Soviet -American  agreement 
on  medium-range  missiles  and  oper¬ 
ational-tactical  missiles  wiD  be  ready 
for  the  meeting  in  Washington,”  Ko¬ 
lesnichenko  said. 

(Continued  on  Bads  Page) 
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Kessar  up  in 
arms  at  Nissim 
budget  plans 


By  BLACK 
and  AVI  TEMKIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Histadrut  Secre¬ 
tary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 
means  to  come  out  fighting  to¬ 
day  against  Finance  Miruster 
Moshe  Nissim's  proposed  bud¬ 
get  for  next  year. 

Kessar  is  especially  opposed 
to  user-charges  in  the  health  ser¬ 
vices,  cuts  in  subsidies,  and  the 
implementation  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Sheshinsky  Committee  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  tax  reform, 
which  will  affect  training  funds, 
pensions,  child  allowances  and 
other  benefits.  . 

The  Treasury  still  hopes  that, 
by  winning  the  Histadrut's  sup¬ 
port  for  the  proposals,  or  at  least 
its  tacit  agreement,  it  will  have 
an  easier  job  imposing  wage  and 
fiscal  restraint  in  the  coming 
election  year. 

Kessar  and  Nissim  are  due  to  meet 
later  today.  The  labour  leader  told 
the  Histadrut  executive  committee 
yesterday  that  “it's  dear  to  me  that 
many  of  toe  things  the  finance  min¬ 
ister  is  proposing  are  unacceptable 
to  us.” 

Kessar  stressed  that  this  opposi¬ 


tion  was  not  just  limited  to  fighting 
against  reductions  in  government 
subsidies,  the  introduction  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  visits  to  doctors,  and  an 
education  levy.  He  said  the  Hista¬ 
drut  would  oppose  tbe  Sheshinsky 
Commi  nee's  tax  reform  proposals  if 
they  included  scrapping  the  exemp¬ 
tions  currently  granted  to  the  handi¬ 
capped,  pensioners,  development 
towns,  child  allowances,  etc. 

Last  January.  Nissim  was  forced 
to  drop  his  proposals  for  far-reach¬ 
ing  tax  reform  when  he  realized  that 
be  was  unable  to  overcome  the  His¬ 
tadrut's  opposition  to  scrapping  tax 
exemptions.  One  of  the  main  targets 
are  the  training  funds  ikranoi  fush- 
lalmiu).  which  are  managed  by  His¬ 
tadrut -linked  pension  funds. 

Bank  of  Israel  and  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  have  also  recently  said  that  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  changed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  lower  inflation  rate. 
That  would  reduce  the  level  of  com¬ 
pensation  automatically  paid  for 
price  rises. 

Kessar  did  not  mention  this  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  executive  committee 
meeting.  He  also  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  on  toe  bud¬ 
get.  saying  that  the  Histadrut  had  to 
wait  until  it  had  received  all  the 

(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


Navon  irate  over  education  cuts 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 

A  bitter  struggle  was  in  prospect 
last  night  between  the  Treasury  and 
toe  Education  Ministry  over  plans  to 
slash  NIS  140  million  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  budget. 

Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Na¬ 
von  has  already  indicated  strongly 
that  hfe  will  quit  if  the  cuts  go  ahead: 
his  officials  are  drawing  up  plans  to 
fight  what  they  see  as  the  Treasury’s 
unbridled  attack  on  the  school 
system. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
has  proposed  toe  cuts  as  part  of  his 
campaign  to  reduce  public 
spending. 

•However,  addressing  his  senior 
staff,  Navon  said:  "Not  only  won’t  I 
agree  to  carry  out  such  a  budget 
reduction,  but  I  also  demand  that 
we  be  given  extra  money  to  repair 
toe  damage  done  to  toe  education 
system  by  successive  cuts  over  the 
past  few  years." 

Navon  said  that  the  Treasury’s  re¬ 
peated  blows  at  education  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  cut  government  spending 
had  very  serious  implications  both 
for  schools  and  cultural  bodies  sup¬ 
ported  by  tbe  Education  Ministry. 
This  process,  he  added,  had  to  be 
stopped  before  tbe  damage  became 
irreparable. 


In  an  obvious  effort  to  boost  the 
ministry's  war  of  words  against  the 
Treasury,  an  Education  Ministry 
statement  quoted  Yitzhak  Welber, 
head  of  the  Histadrut  Teachers' 
Union,  as  saying  that  the  entire  edu¬ 
cation  system  would  “be  closed 
down”  if  the  Treasury  wielded  its 
axe.  The  statement  also  said  that  toe 
National  Parents*  Association  and 
toe  mayors  of  development  towns 
backed  Navon. 

Education  Ministry'  officials  re¬ 
called  that  Navon  had  told  the  cabi- . 
net  in  September  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  responsibility  for  toe 
nation's  schools  if  his  budget  were 
axed. 

Lack  of  money  was  having  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect,  with  elementary  school 
pupils  spending  9.2  per  cent  less 
time  in  toe  classroom  than  in  1979 
and  with  junior  high  school  pupils 
having  seen  their  school  hours  cut 
by  20  per  cent  in  toe  same  period, 
they  said. 

In  addition,  the  cash  crisis  was 
undermining  toe  integration  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  in  many  schools  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  music,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  agriculture  were  no  longer 
taught  -  or  were  taught  only  be¬ 
cause  parents  paid  for  them  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 


President  Herzog  and  friend  yesterday  at  the  Ramat  Gan  Safari  Park 
where  the  president  presented  two  young  brown  bears,  gifts  to  bin 
from  tbe  Zorich  Jewish  community.  (Kfir  Mcir 


London  pickpockets  pick  on  Israelis 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

LONDON.  -  Hundreds  of  Israelis 
have  had  their  passports  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  cash  and  travel¬ 
ler's  cheques  stolen  by  “elegant”- 
British  pickpockets  in  the  last  few 
months,-  according  to  Mordechai 
Karny,  consul  at  toe  Israeli  embassy 
here.  . 

Karny  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
-that  more  than  200  Israeli  passports 
had  been  stolen  in  London  in  the 
last  three  months  alone,  but  most  of 
the  documents  were  eventually  re¬ 
turned  to  the  embassy  via  police. 
The  thieves  are  after  easy  money, 
not  passports,  he  said.  • 

Karny  denied  that  the  theft  of  so 
many  passports  represented  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk'.' explaining  that  “Israeli 
passports  .are  impossible  to  tamper 


with.  If  one  tries  to  substitute  a  new 
photograph,  for  example,  one  has  to 
remove  tbe  plastic  coating,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  without  ruining  the 
passport.” 

The  consul  warned  Israelis  to  be 
more  careful  with  their  belongings 
when  visiting  the  UK.  and  not  to 
carry  large  amounts  of  cash  and 
traveller's  cheques  around  with 
them. 

“Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  a 
report  of  one  theft  or  another.  Of¬ 
ten.  people’s  holidays  are  ruined, 
because  they  are  carrying  all  their 
money  around  with  them  in  cash." 
said  Karny,  noting  that  sums  of  up 
to  $2,500  had  been  stolen,  and  that 
many  Israeli  tourists  neglect  to 
make  a  separate  note  of  their  travel¬ 
ler’s  cheque  numbers. 

It  was  ironic,  he  added,  that  more 
Israelis  are  becoming  victims  of 


crime  here  at  the  same  rime  as  the 
number  of  Israelis  breaking  the  law 
has  decreased  markedly.  “You  can 
count  the  number  of  Israelis  found 
shoplifting  here  this  year  on  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  one  hand." 

MacDonald's  hambufger  restau¬ 
rants  are  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
London  thieves,  the  official  dis¬ 
closed.  "They  casually  stroll  past  ta¬ 
bles,  picking  up  the  handbags  peo¬ 
ple  have  left  lying  around  while  they 
eat.  Crowded  buses  and  department 
stores  also  proride  a  good  environ¬ 
ment  for  pickpockets." 

Karny  said  that  he  “never  realized 
how  many  thieves  there  are  here” 
until  this  year.  "One  hears  about  the 
thefts  and  violence  in  New  York, 
and  one  expects  it,”  he  said.  "But  in 
London  there  is  no  violence.  The 
thieves  are  more  elegant  and  profes¬ 
sional  here." 


Riots  over  ailing  Romanian  economy 


BONN—  Romanian  Communist 
leader -Nicolae  Ceausescu  has  blast¬ 
ed  shortcomings  and  delays  in  the 
economy  following  the  killing  of  two 
militiamen  in  workers  riots  Last 
weekend  in  Brasov  which  have  just 
come  to  light.  Demonstrators  are 
said  to  have  reacted  angrily  to  the 
latest  food  and  energy  shortages 
which  threatens  to  inflict  further 
hardships  on  Romania,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

Twenty  thousand  angry  rioters 
stormed  into  the  town  hall  last  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  throwing  documents 
out  of  the  windows  and  tearing 
down  red  flags  and  portraits  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Nicolae  Ceausescu  to  shouts  of 
“Down  with  the  party,"  "We  want 
freedom,”  and  ‘“Death  to 
Ceausescu,”  the  West  German  pa¬ 
per  Bild  tan  Sonntag  and  Corriere 


Della  Sen  in  Milan  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

One  of  toe  militiamen  guarding 
the  town  hall  had  his  throat  cut 
while  another  was  beaten  to  death 
inside  the  building  by  the  demon¬ 
strators,  the  German  paper  said, 
quoting  eyewitnesses. 

Bild  said  the  demonstrators,  an¬ 
gered  by  food  shortages,  energy  re¬ 
strictions  and  planned  wage  cuts,  set 
fire  to  several  cars  and  smashed 
shop  windows.  The  report  said  po¬ 
lice  did  not  intervene  during  the 
night  but  thousands  of  police  and 
troop  reinforcements  were  brought 
in  the  next  day  to  restore  ordei.  The 
official  Romanian  news  agency 
Agerpres  had  reported  on  Saturday 
that  Ceausescu  blamed  some  minis¬ 
tries  and  economic  units  for  failing 
to  eliminate  energy  shortages  and 
fulfill  economic  plans. 


Addressing  a  politburo  meeting, 
Ceausescu  demanded  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  be  improved. 

A  Communist  party  conference, 
earlier  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Bucharest  on  December  7-9.  was 
unexpectedly  postponed  by  a  week 
to  give  organizers  "the  possibility  to 
better  prepare'"  it.  Agerpres  con¬ 
ceded. 

The  decision  was  believed  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  public  distur¬ 
bances  in  Brasov,  one  of  Romania's 
leading  industrial  centres  and  the 
country’s  second  largest  dty  with  a 
population  of  340.000. 

A  Western  diplomat,  speaking  on 
condition  he  not  be  identified,  said 
an  embassy  officer  who  visited  Bra¬ 
sov  at  toe  end  of  last  week  reported 
that  life  in  the  dty  looked  normal. 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Hadassah-Israel  Mediscope,  “Fam¬ 
ily  and  Health."  will  be  held  at  1:30 
p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  Hadassah 
Hospital  on  Mt.  Scopus.  Jerusalem. 


Soldier  hurt 

An  IDF  soldier  was  cut  in  the 
hand  last  night  when  a  petrol  bomb 
was  hurled  at  a  military  bus  near 
Rachel's  Tomb  in  Bethlehem.  The 
bottle  smashed,  but  did  not  explode. 


Gaza  schools  closed 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
GAZA.  -  Two  Gaza  schools  were 
ordered  dosed  for  two  weeks  yester¬ 
day  in  the  wake  of  recent  violent 
demonstrations  there. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
authorized  the  closure  of  the  Al- 
Izhar  high  school  and  the  Unrwa 
Vocational  Training  College,  was 
dosed  by  the  UN. 


Cabinet  hopes 
Wertheimer 
to  change  mind 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Cabinet  ministers  are  still  hoping 
industrialist  Stef  Wertheimer  will 
agree  to  take  over  the  ailing  Beit 
Shemesh  Engines  concern  from  the 
government,  despite  bis  announce¬ 
ment  last  Friday  that  he  was  giving 
up  such  plans. 

Wertheimer  bitterly  complained 
that  he  had  been  waiting  for  over  a 
year  for  the  government  to  complete 
the  deal  on  BSE,  and  he  could  wait 
no  longer.  He  accused  the  Treasury 
of  foot-dragging.  But  a  ministry 
spokesman  denied  the  charges.  He 
said  the  formal  cabinet  decision  to 
transfer  ownership  of  BSE  to 
Wertheimer  had  been  taken  three 
months  ago.  "I  would  not  call  that  a 
long  period  of  time,"  be  said. 

The  issue  of  BSE  was  raised  at 
yesterday's  cabinet  meeting  by  Eco¬ 
nomics  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi,  who 
asked  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nis- 
sim  why  the  transaction  had  not 
been  concluded,  and  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  within  one  week. 

Nissim  said  that  he  had  instructed 
Treasury  officials  to  conclude  the 
BSE  deal  within  the  next  few  days. 
He  explained  that  the  team  headed 
by  Giora  Gazit  was  empowered  to 
negotiate  with  Wertheimer  on  BSE. 
(See  Wertheimer  interview,  page  4) 

LATE  SPORT 

Graf  wins  $1  million 
Virginia  Slims  final 

NEW  YORK  (Reuter).—  Top-seed¬ 
ed  Steffi  Graf  of  West  Germany  as¬ 
serted  herself  as  the  world's  No.  1 
woman  tennis  player  when  she  beat 
her  friend  and  doubles  partner, 
sixth-seeded  Gabriella  Sabatini  in 
the  best-of-five  «t  final  of  the  Si 
million  Virginia  Slims  champion¬ 
ships  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
here.  Graf  won  in  four  sets,  4-6. 6-4, 
64).  6-4. 
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Aftermath  of  Shamir’s  U.S.visit 

Rabin  assumes  aid  won’t  be  cut 
despite  budget  deficit  in  U.S. 


By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  said  yesterday  that  he  assumed 
American  financial  aid  to  Israel  would  not  be  cut  in  the  current  year 
despite  concern  on  Capitol  Hill  about  the  state  of  the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

Replying  at  the  weekly  cabinet  session  to  a  question  from  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  Rabin  said  that  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 
were  being  given  priority  for  sophisticated  weapons  development  pro¬ 
jects  intended  to  replace  the  work  lost  by  the  cancellation  of  tbe  Lavi. 

Rabin  said  that  the  cost  of  terminating  contracts  in  the  U.S.  related  to 
the  Lavi  was  proving  to  be  less  than  earlier  believed. 

At  the  cabinet  session.  Acting  Prime  Minister  David  Levy  surveyed 
the  talks  held  in  Washington  on  Friday  between  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
and  administration  leaders.  He  said  that  Shamir  emphasized  Israel’s 
“firm  hope”  that  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  would  not  be  slashed. 

Levy  said  Shamir  was  “extremely  satisfied"  with  the  replies  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  all  the  issues  he  raised,  which  included  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  implementation  of  the  bilateral  agreements  on  strategic 
cooperation  and  the  free  trade  pact,  and  the  significance  of  the  Arab 
summit  in  Amman  this  month- 

The  ministers  heard  a  classified  briefing  by  Rabin  on  the  security 
situation,  and  on  developments  affecting  Soviet  Jewry  and  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  the  “lands  of  distress"  from  which  Jewish  emigration  is 
officially  prohibited. 

Levy  also  reported  to  his  colleagues  on  the  state  visits  of  President 
Herzog  to  Denmark  and  tbe  U.S. 

Waiter  Ruby  adds  from  New  York: 

Shamir  yesterday  expressed  qualified  willingness  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  going  to  Washington  to  meet  with  King  Hussein  and  President 


Yard  confirms 

deporting 

Israeli 

By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Scotland  Yard  yester¬ 
day  confirmed  that  a  22-year-old  Is¬ 
raeli,  suspected  of  the  murder  of 
Palestinian  cartoonist  Ali  Al-Ad- 
hami,  was  arrested  here  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  was  held  in  police  custody 
for  eight  days  before  being  deported 
to  Israel. 

The  police  spokesman  would  nei¬ 
ther  confirm  nor  deny  reports  that 
the  deported  man  was  Bashar  Sama¬ 
ra,  a  Mossad  agent  who  had  infil¬ 
trated  the  PLO's  network  and  had 
become  a  prime  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  terror  activities  in  the  UK 
and  Europe. 

“The  man  in  question  was  arrest¬ 
ed  in  Dover  on  September  11  under 
the  Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act," 
said  the  spokesman.  “He  was  held 
for  eight  days  at  Paddington  Green 
police  station  and  questioned  about 
the  cartoonist's  murder. 

“But  there  was  no  evidence  to 
charge  him,  so  be  was  deported  to 
Israel  by  the  Home  Office,  under 
Section  13  of  the  Immigration  Act,, 
because  his  presence,  was  noj-cpqfiui 
dye  to  tire  public  good."  , 

According  to  detaaleti^tepffrtsllu 
tbe  British  press  at  the  weekend, 
Samara  was  arrested  after  his  name 
was  found  on  a  list  at  the  home  of 
known  PLO  sympathizers  by  Anti- 
Terrorist  Squad  officers  investigat¬ 
ing  the  summer  shooting  of  the  car¬ 
toonist. 

Initially,  Samara  reportedly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  being  a  FLO  member,  and 
be  even  told  police  the  identity  and 
whereabouts  of  the  killer.  But  the 
police  later  reportedly  discovered 
that  Samara  was  a  Mossad  man  who 
had  spent  years  infiltrating  the  PLO, 
and  who  was  desperately  trying  to 
protect  his  cover. 

Rather  than  release  Samara  to  al¬ 
most  certain  death  at  the  bands  of 
the  PLO  cell  he  had  infiltrated,  it 
was  dedded  to  deport  him  to  Israel, 
according  to  the  reports. 

To  avoid  compromising  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government.  It  was  reportedly 
dedded  to  keep  the  Home  Office  in 
the  dark  about  Samara's  true 
identity. 

According  to  the  press  reports, 
Samara  had  a  24-year-old  girlfriend 
here,  and  he  was  arrested  when  re¬ 
turning  with  her  from  a  holiday  in 
Israel  during  which  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  his  parents. 


Assad  during  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  next  month. 

Interviewed  on  the  CBS-TV  programme  Face  The  Nation,  Shamir  was 
asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  to  reports  that  he  favours  convening  a 
“super  summit"  in  Washington,  which  would  combine  U.S.-Soviet  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Israeli-Arab  negotiations. 

Shamir  dismissed  the  talk  of  such  a  summit  as  “rumours,"  but  added, 
“I  am  open  to  listen  to  any  idea." 

Shamir  nevertheless  reiterated  his  opposition  to  Soviet  participation  in 
Middle  East  peace  talks.  “I  don't  feel  the  need  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  to  make  peace  with  the  Arab  countries,  not  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Shamir  said  he  does  not  expect  Hussein  to  accept  his  call  for.  direct 
bilateral  talks  as  long  as  an  international  peace  conference  as  proposed 
by  Foreign  Minister  Peres  remains  a  possibility. 

The  prime  minister,  who  flew  from  Washington  to  New  York  after  his 
television  appearance,  delivered  a  speech  to  students  and  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  activists  at  Queens  College  late  yesterday  in  which  he  again  appealed 
directly  to  Hussein  to  meet  him  in  direct  talks.  Shamir  also  said  he 
believed  that  Israel's  demographic  problem  would  be  solved  by  aliya. 

Shamir  capped  tbe  day  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
where  he  received  the  Theodor  Herzl  gold  medallion  from  Mfitoo 
Shapiro,  president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

The  ZOA  last  presented  the  medallion,  its  highest  honour,  to  Mena- 
chem  Begin  in  1980,  and  its  decision  to  make  the  award  to  Shamir  is  seen 
as  an  effort  to  show  that  despite  expressions  of  support  for  Peres,  and. his , 
campaign  for  an  international  peace  conference  by  such  groups  as  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre¬ 
gations,  at  least  one  major  American  Jewish  group  backs  Shamir's 
position. 


Arbeli  returns  to  ‘tackle’ 
nurses’  and  doctors’  crises 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino  returns  today  from  a 
nine-day  study  tour  in  the  U.S.  and 
will  “tackle  the  hospital  muses'  and 
Kupat  Holim  doctors*  crises  as  soon 
as  die  arrives,”  the  ministry  spokes¬ 
man  said  yesterday. 

•  The  ministry  supports  in  principle 
ithe -demands  of  the.  dulses  for  “de¬ 
cent.  overtime"  pay,  he  said,  but 
added:  ‘‘Unfortunately,  we  don’t 
control  the  purse  strings;  the  Trea¬ 
sury  does.” 

The  country’s  10,000  hospital 
nurses  yesterday  unilaterally  imple¬ 
mented  a  contract  signed  by  their 
employers  a  year  ago  that  reduces 
their  work  week  from  40  to  36 
hours. 

The  nurses  said  that  their  refusal 
to  work  overtime  “until  we  get  de¬ 
cent  overtime  for  our  labour," 
would  force  a  cut  in  the  patient  load 
by  25  per  cent.  But  the  Health  Min¬ 
istry  spokesman  said  that  it  would 
be  only  10  per  cent.  Tbe  reduction 
in  the  number  of  nurses  at  work 
yesterday  did  not  have  very  much 
effect,  said  the  ministry  spokesman, 
but  it  is  expected  to  be  felt  increas¬ 


ingly  as  the  days  pass.  The  ministry 
has  instructed  hospitals  to  send  no 
patients  home,  but  to  manage  with 
existing  staff. 

The  government  is  willing  to  pay 
nurses  overtime  at  the  rate  of  150 
per  cent  of  their  regular  salary,  but 
tire  nurses  are  reportedly  asking  for 
over  200  per  cent. 

The  Kupat  Holim  doctors’,  dis- 
-■  pdte  yesterday  .entered 4ft  seventh 
W.qek,  with. all  operating  Jhe^res  -at 
the  health- fund’s  seven  general 
pitals  dosed,  except  for  emergency 
surgery.  All  outpatient  dimes  were 
functioning  yesterday. 

The  same  schedule  is  planned  for 
today.  But  tomorrow,  all  of  the  Ku¬ 
pat  Holim  hospitals,  inducting  geri¬ 
atric  and  psychiatric  institutions,  are 
to  be  on  a  reduced  Shabbat  sched¬ 
ule.  All  outpatient  clinics  will  dose 
down. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  to¬ 
day's  schedule  of  sanctions  will  be 
reversed.  Outpatient  clinics  will 
dose  while  operating  theatres  will 
function. 

Tbe  doctors  want  tbe  health  fund 
management  to  set  up  a  second  shift 
in  outpatient  dimes  and  operating 
theatres. 


Soggy  packages  at  main  post  office 


By  ANDY  COURT 
Some  very  soggy  packages  await 
customers  of  Jerusalem's  main  post 
office  on  Jaffa  Road,  after  workmen 
failed  to  shut  off  the  water  of  a 
firefighting  outlet  that  they  were  us¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  wa¬ 
ter  kept  flowing  until  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  Thursday  morning,  according 
to  a  Postal  Authority  spokesman. 


The  water  leaked  from  upstairs 
offices  into  the  room  where  over¬ 
sized  packages  are  kept  for  people 
that  the  main  post  office  serves.  One 
woman’s  new  encylopedia  reported¬ 
ly  looked  as  if  it  had  been  baptized. 
Various  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  still  extremely  moist.  The  Postal 
Authority  has  apologized  for  the 
inconvenience. 


Man  called  Rothschild  suspected  of  fraud 
in  bizarre  case  of  phoney  bonds 


By  JONATHAN  KARP  ' 
TEL  AVIV.  -  What  would  you  say 
if  a  man  named  Rothschild  walked 
into  your  office  and  offered  you  a 
commission  in  exchange  for  a  re¬ 
spectable  front  so  that  be  could  sell 
millions  of  dollars  of  phoney  bonds 
to  middlemen  with  access  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  royal  family? 

Based  on  a  recent  local  experi¬ 
ence,  if  you're  an  investment  com¬ 
pany  manager,  you  say  “yes,”  but  if 
you’re  an  executive  with  the  bank 
that  owns  the  investment  company, 
you  throw  the  man  out. 

The  police's  national  fraud  unit  is 
presently  investigating  such  a  case. 

The  suspect  is  a  true  internation¬ 
alist,  who  holds  Irish  and  French 
passports,  under  different  names, 
and  claims  such  varied  titles  as: 
Count,  Zaire  consul  in  London,  and 
“Congressional  Advisor  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  of  State  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

In  addition,  be  says  that  he  Served 


for  three  years  as  Irish  consul  in 
Kuwait  and  turned  down  an  offer  to 
be  Ireland's  ambassador  to  Israel. 
Ireland  has  never  had  a  resident  am¬ 
bassador  here. 

Understandably,  the  police  are 
having  a  hard  time  figuring  out  Da¬ 
vid  Ellis  Sion  Rothschild,  40,  who  is 
currently  in  custody  until  the  end  of 
the  week.  Meanwhile,  the  police 
have  turned  to  Interpol. 

What  is  known  is  that  he  is  Jew¬ 
ish,  has  lived  in  a  Tel  Aviv  hotel  for 
nearly  a  year,  understands  —  though 
barely  speaks  —  Hebrew,  and  is  flu¬ 
ent  in  the  jargon  of  international 
financing. 

The  episode  began  months  ago 
when  a  man  calling  himself  “Ellis 
Sion"  appeared  in  a  Tel  Aviv  bank 
branch  with  samples  of  $10,000 
bonds  in  tbe  name  of  a  U.S.-based 
company  called  Executive  Suites 
(Holdings)  Ltd. 

He  made  his  pitch  but  could  not 
convince  the  managers  to  go  along. 


Tomorrow-  Civil  Defence  Exercise 
at  Educational  Institutions 

Tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  24,  will  be  Civil  Defence  (Haga) 
Day  at  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  sounds  of  combat  and  fixing  will  be  heard. 

A  one  minute  all  clear  siren  will  be  sounded  throughout  the 
country  at  10  in  the  morning.  In  case  of  an  actual  alert,  sirens  will 
be  sounded  on  an  ascending/descending  scale. 


Undaunted,  the  man  approached 
an  investment  company  owned  by 
the  same  bank,  showed  off  bond 
samples  written  out  for  $50,000,  and 
made  his  offer  a  0.1  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  for  providing  the  front. 

Tempted  by  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  large  sales  to  petro-dol- 
lar  rich  Saudi  investors,  the  invest¬ 
ment  company  agreed.  The  plan  in¬ 
volved  phoney  corporate  bonds 
which  were  to  yield  interest  of  6JS 
per  cent,  redeemable  at  -the  end  of 
2007.  The  bonds  were  said  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Mitsubishi  Bank,  of 
Japan,  and  were  payable  at  Morgan 
Guarranty  Trust  of  New  York  or 
London, 

-  Rothschild  initially  spoke  about 
selling  $20  million  worth  of  the 
bonds,  then  upped  the  ante  to 
SlOOm.  The  bonds  would  have  bees 
sold  to  a  number  of  European  mid¬ 
dlemen  who  had  close  connections 
with  Saadi  royalty  all  the  way  up  to 
KingFahcL  As  the  scam  progressed, 
he  spoke  of  sales  of  $1  billion. 

Despite  assurances  that  the  mon¬ 
ey  would  be  transferred  from  the 
various  banks  in  which  it  had  been 
deposited,  Rothschild  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  for  his  local  associates. 

His  operation  started  to  come 
apart  in  August  when  he  opened  an 
account  under  a  different  name  in  a 
Ramat  Gan  bank  branch  of  the 
same  bank. 

He  displayed  a  new  variation  of 


bonds,  this  time  worth  $500,000 
apiece,  which  he  offered  as  collater¬ 
al  for  loans.  He  also  claimed  to  rep¬ 
resent  Jewish  investors  who  were 
interested  in  investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  Israel. 

The  new  bonds  were  to  mature 
one  year  later  than  the  previous 
notes  and  added  two  banks,  one  of 
which,  the  Ramat  Gan  bank  quickly 
discovered,  does  not  exist.  And  with 
a  little  more  investigation,  it  learned 
that  Executive  Suites  (Holdings) 
Ltd.  did  not  exist  either. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  fraud 
squad  received  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  racket  and  started 
investigating. 

Late  last' week,  police  raided 
Rothschild’s  hotel  room  in  Tel  Aviv, 
finding  hundreds  of  counterfeit 
bonds,  which  turned  out  to  have 
been  printed  in  a  Ramat  Gan  print 
shop. 

The  detectives  also  found  docu¬ 
ments  and  correspondence  with  a 
wide-range  of  international  person¬ 
alities,  which  he  apparently  used  to 
establish  his  credentials.  . 

In  Tel  Aviv  Magistrates  Court  on 
Friday,  Rothschild  argued  that  the 
court  could  not  try  him  because  he 
had  diplomatic  immunity. 

Judge  An  Ziv-Av  responded  that 
the  immunity  existed  only  in  the_ 
countries  to  which  he  was  accredit¬ 
ed,  and  then  remanded  him  for  eight 
days  on  suspicion  of  fraud. 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
and  JEFF  BLACK. 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporters  - 
The  Israel  Broadcasting  Author¬ 
ity  shut-down  may  soon  end  if  the 
journalists  agree  to  take  their  case 
to  the  Institute  of  Agreed  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  Sources  in  the  State  Attorney ’s 
Office  said  tbe  ball  is  now  in  the 
journalists’  court,  but  strike  com¬ 
mittee  spokesman  Zvi  Goren  said 
late  last  night  that  the  government 
had  not  officially  informed  the  jour¬ 
nalists  that  it  would  accept  agreed 
arbitration. 

■  The  journalists  have  also  pre¬ 
pared  their  petition  to  the  labour 
court  demanding  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration,  but  Goren  said  they  were 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  State  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  today  before  filing  it. 

The  advantage  for  the  Treasury  of 
agreed  arbitration  as  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration  is  that  a  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  former  caqpot  be  used  as  a 
precedent  in  future  labquc  disputes. 

However,  as  the  National  Jour¬ 
nalists'  Association  was  not  a  party 
to  the  establishment  of  the  institute 
by  the  government  and  the.Hista- 
drut,  the  association  has  to  apply  to 
join.  Sources  in  tbe  State  Attorney's 


Office,  said  that  from  theur  pointpf 
■  view,  an  applk^onwouldiK)tpi(^e 
any  problems.  HistadnrtSwretaiy . 
General- Yisrael  Kessarsaid  earfer 
yesterday  that,  the Jabour  federation 
was  ready  to  help  end-  thedispnte. 
The  cabinet  yesterday  i  approved 
taking  the  dispute  to  arbifrutipa  tf  a 
three-minister  panel  set  up  by  tfee 
cabinet  finds  that  the  strikers  .agree 
to  accept  a  settlement  wiuchwoohv 
not  violate  the  “framework  agre^ 
menti  on  wages,  which  governs^ 
employees  in  public  service.";-  :  j  . 

Acting  Prime  ■  Minister.  David 
Levy,. Finance  Minister  Moshe JKjs- 
«nm  and  Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon  were  empowered,  to'as^ 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  which  ifcc 
-Journalists1  Association  -  received 
last -week  from  the  State  Attorney’s 
Office.  •:  ._ 

The  journalists  got  two  gesture*, 
of  solidarity  yesterday.  Education 
Television  dosed  down  early  after 
the:  .workers  .there  held  a  general 
meeting  in  support  of  their  col¬ 
leagues.  Last  night,  works  commit¬ 
tees  from  around  the  country  at¬ 
tended  a  rally  at .  the  Natiohal 
Journalists’  Association  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Beit  Sokolow  in  Tel  Aviv. 


Bulldozers 
begin  work 
on  capital’s 
new  stadium 

By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Two  bulldozers  began  preparing 
the  playing  field  for  Jerusalem's  new 
soccer  stadium  yesterday,  while 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  appealed  fo 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  tig  approve 
the  {dan  for  the  stadmin  HtseUl 

as  acting  interior  minister,  to  sign 
the  plan,  or  rule  that  building  can 
begin  without  Shamir’s  signature. 

The  mayor  claims  that  Shamir  has 
unjustifiably  delayed  the  signing  of 
the  plan  because  of  political 
considerations. 

Kollek’s  appeal  points  out  that 
the  plan  has  already  been  approved 
by  local,  district  and  national  plan¬ 
ning  bodies  and  that  the  Interior 
Ministry's  director-general  has  even 
indicated  that  tiis  office’s  technical 
and  legal  review  of  the  plan  has 
been  concluded. 

The  bulldozers  began  work  in  Je¬ 
rusalem's  Manahat  neighbourhood 
with  tbe  permission  of  the  city’s 
building  and  planning  committee. 
Their  work,  however,  is  limited  to* 
the  field  itself,  since  the  building  of 
the  stands  will  require  either  Sha¬ 
mir’s  signature  or  a  High  Court 
ruling. 

An  appeal  similar  to  Kollek’s  was 
filed  by  MK  Dedi  Zucker  (Citizens 
Rights  Movement)  a  few  months 
ago,  but  has  yet  to  be  ruled  upon. 
The  Hapoel  and  Be  tar  teams  and 
the  Jerusalem  Municipality  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  file  their  own  High  Court 
suit  against  Shamir  later  this  week. 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SHFARAM.  —  Arab  councils 
throughout  the  country  began  a 
week-long  strike  yesterday  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  government’s  al¬ 
leged  failure  to  help  them  pay  their 
debts. 

Municipal  services  in  the  48  towns 
and  villages  within  the  Green  line 
were  shut  down,  including  garbage 
collection. 

The  council  beads  threaten  to 
close  schools  and  keep  nearly 
200,000  schoolchildren  at  home  for 
three  days,  starting  Wednesday. 

On  the  same  day,  a  car  and  truck 
convoy  is  to  come  up  to  Jerusalem, 
where  a  demonstration  is  to  be  held 
outside  the  Interior  Ministry. 

The  demonstration  was  to  have 
been  staged  last  Monday,  but  was 
cancelled  at  the  last  minute  foUow- 

ifOtoribr  • 

sury  aAd'Ami^,Gfllfoa';M5difisifr  to 
deputy  minister  Room  Milo;  who 
holds  the  Arab  affairs  portfolio. 

They  are  said  to  have  promised 
that  the  government  would.paztially 


consolidate  the.  debts  of  24-  of  the 
worst-hit  local  councils,  in  addition 
to  increasing  regular  and  develop¬ 
ment  budgets.  •“•. ' . 

The  total  deficit  of  all  the  connate-, 
is  about  NIS150  million.  .' '  4>- . 

But  ho  money  has  been  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Council  beads  have  accused  the 
government  of  txyrag  to  huntiUaXe 
.  them  with  empty  promises. 

“We  ate  fed  up  with  all  the  decot: 
and  the  government's  attitude  tb* 
wards  us, "said  Shfaram  Mayor Ifiri- 
him  Nimr  Hussein,  who  is  also: 
chairman  of  the  national  committee 
of  Arab  local  councils.  .  •'•■'•V. 

.  He  said  the  council  leaders  had 
the  foil  backing  of  the  residents  of  ^ 
their  respective  towns  and  villages. 

“They  support  us  wholehearted¬ 
ly,  even  though  they  are  the  ones  to 
suffer  directly  !  as  a  result  of  the 
strike,”  he  asserted.  - 
*•  “They  are  angjty  heeaut&'thfej;  see 
^Ifafriagb  level  <»is&rifoes  irHwwsh 
*  ’tov/hs  and  sdWfifAfin&'Sfcd^h^fifel 
r  they  deservePthe  same;- Our  councils 
receive  only  a.quarter  of  the. budgets 
allocated  to  Jewish  local  authorities 
of  equivalent  size,  but  now  we  have 
no  money  at  all.” 


Chief  Rabbinate  condemns 
posters  on  Shilo’s  death 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  -Post  Reporter 

The  Chief  Rabbinate  yesterday 
condemned  the  public  notices  that 
appeared  in  Jerusalem’s  Mea 
She’arim  neighbourhood  last  week 
expressing  joy  at  the  death  of  arche¬ 
ologist  Yigal  Shflo.  . 

Shilo  had  been  involved  in  a  bitter 
struggle  with  members  of  die  uitra- 
Ortbodox  community  because  his 
excavations  in.  the  City  of  David, 
they  said,  disturbed  a  medieval  Jew¬ 
ish  cemetery. 

In  large  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  yesterday,  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Israel  Exploration  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  City  of  David  Society  and 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  said 
they  were  “appalled  by  the  crass  and 
shameful  announcements... circulat¬ 
ed  by  a  handful  of  radical  members 
of  the  Haredi  community.” 

Jerusalem  municipal  spokesman 
Rafi  Davara  said  that  despite  great 
pressure  from  the  municipality,  it 
was  only:  with  difficulty  that  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  had  been  persuaded  to 


condemn  the  notices.  The  spencerof 
religious  leaders  gave  the  general 
public  the  impression  that  ail  reli¬ 
gious  Jews  approved  of  such  behay-> 
.four. 

Generally,  the  Chief  Rabbinate 
has  hesitated  to  condemn  action  - 
within  the  Ultra-Orthodox  commu¬ 
nity.  Rabbinate. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  director 
of  the  Chief  Rabbinate,  Rabbi  Eitan 
Eisman,  said  that  the  chief  rabbis 
“strongly  objected”  to  the  notiqas. ., 
“This  is  not  our  way  and  we  ’deep¬ 
ly  deplore  this  form  of  action,” -be 
said.  ..  - 

This  condemnation  follows  that  of 
Rabbi  Eliezer  Schach,  the  mentor  6£ 
tbe  ultra-Orthodox  Earty^In 
the  weekend  edition  of.  the  party 
daily,  Yoted  Ne'eman,  Schach  said 
-that  tbe  notices  “degraded  all' fac¬ 
tions  of  Haredi  Jewry,”  and  “cer-  . 
rupt .  the  soul  and  coarsen  it-” 

In  a  less  strongly  worded  stated . 
*  ment,  the  Agudat  Yisrad  daily;  Ha- ; 
Tttodiflj  said  that  such  notices' “give, 
ammunition  .to  the  enemies  of  Hftr- 
--edi  Jewry.”  .  ”  V- 


On-trie  thirtieth  day  afterthe  passing  of  r 

'  ™LALURIE  y;.!;:;::% 

'  we  shall unveil  the tombstone  :V.  f; 

.  at 3:30  p.m:  today,.'  \ 

-  Monday,  November  23, 1 987  “  /  y 

at  the  Har  Hamenuhot  Cemetery,  Jerusalem.  M* 

-  _  The’Fiintty 


;  ourbekwedhu^jaixCtaJher  ^grandfattier  ;  ’V" 

Dr.  EDWARD  HOROWITZ 

there  will  be  a  memorial  evening  on  Sunday,  November  2Sz  i  ’ .  > 

.  at-7:45pjn.atHazvi  Ybraei  Synagogue, 

•.14HoveraaonSt,Jen»aJenL  .'.yix  S: 
The  noted  and  popular  HebrewBngtiistand  cxiinrnerttator'.'17 
.  AVSHALOMKOR  . 

-  yfotototefa Hebrew) ortlha subject  '  - 

.  Thepubflcisipvftedi-  -.  a-  -.v"; 


'■  Tbejteyprqf  Janwiwn  '  ••  V 

Jwusatan  Foundation,  (anal  Museum*  C-V:; 

mownaietoesbfadoarfrtend  ^v.'  •*" 

■  ren£  lang  ■ 1 ! ;  ■■  --  ’ 

.  express  deepest  condolsnces  to  ; 

NANNY  LANG,  HastNYGESTETNHR^  THE  ENURE  FAMH.YA^- 
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starvation  rises  over  Ethiopia  again 


Xf  ^  8  P®tteni.  to  is  becoming  depressingly  familiar,  Bethanti  Jambere,  estimates  the  numbers  threatened  in  the  latest  crisis  at  attacks,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  on  November  12 

J  £  r™6  .issued  warnings  of  an  imminent  major  5.2  rmlHon.  The  UN  puts  the  figure  at  six  million.  About  half  of  this  figure  launched  a  campaign  to  open  essential  survival  routes"  to  the  famine  zones 

..  IamuJe  _wortJiem  Ethiopia,  with  estimates  of  some  five  to  six  million  are  people  who  live  in  the  provinces  of  Eritrea,  Tigre  and  Wollo,  with  many  through  agreements  with  the  different  parties  involved  in  the  fighting.  An 

-  ■  _ _ ;  -  •  others  in'  the  east  of  Hararghe  Province.  initial  result  of  this  campaign  was  the  arrival  of  a  food  convoy  in  Makalle. 

.. . ,  “F  previous  e[ncrSe°^ie^“i  aid  officials  say,  nobody  will  be  .  Last  week- the  Addis  Ababa  government  looked  at  its  previous  estimates  capital  of  Here  Province/ last  Wednesday. 

J'-f  V  ,’!H^^Jrt2Lw1fre  ^  warning  systems  set  up  after  the  of  of  food  aid  and  upped  the  requirements  for  next  year  from  950,000 tons  to  The  world  food  programme  has  also  launched  an  appeal  for  airlift  of  food 

-x  “T5??  ■  ■*  and  the  aid  agencies  have  worked  out  the  1.05  million.  Hie  government  said  that  recent  rains  were  the  lowest  for  a  to  the  four  worst  affected  areas  of  Tigre,  which  are  extremely  inaccessible. 

.  decade.  Of  die  required  extra  aid.  only  358,000  tons  have  so  far  been  The  European  Economic  Community  has  already  pledged  $11  million  to 

^  $.■/  :  . w  . .  ^™ae.  Fnestiqr,  m  .charge  of  die  UN  emergency  relief  pledged  by  donor  countries  and  agencies,  according  to  the  UN  World  Food  help  this  project,  and  between  eight  and  10  cargo  planes  are  shortly  due  to 

J*  “  ^soudiand  east  of  Tigre  Province,  Project.  start  regular  flights  between  the  Red  Sea  ports  of  Asab  and  Massawa  and  the 

T  cieary  ong  a  tCTf.weeks  away  from  a  disastrous  famine.”  Aid  officials  are  anxious  to  secure  new  pledges  very  quickly.  Bitter  stricken  regions  of  Eritrea,  Tigre  and  Wollo. 

-.-r-j.  in,  iigrea^nmghbouimg  Eritrea  the  ritnation  has  been  further  ocsnpli-  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  delay  between  The  time  aid  is  promised  ' - - - - - 


*'■  dated  by  attacks  by  anti-government  guerrillas  on  food  convoys.  The  rebels 
•  .say  the  convoys  have  been  carrying  government  arms  as  well  as  aid. 

_  ;  v  '7  The  UN,  whose  aid  convoys  are  never  escorted  by  government  troops,  has 

strongly  denied,  the  allegations. ' 

■'  The  government's  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission,  headed  by 


and  the  time  it  actually  gets  to  the  hungry  can  be  very  long.  The  aid 
organizations  are  also  anxious  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  distribution 


stricken  regions  of  Eritrea,  Tigre  and  Wollo. 

Ethiopia  is  not  likely  to  be  the  only  name  to  reappear  in  the  famine 
headlines  this  year,  however.  Uganda's  impoverished  and  wild  north¬ 
eastern  region  of  Karamoja  is  also  on  the  danger-list,  with  an  estimated  half¬ 


centres  in  a  few  points,  which  led  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  million  people  threatened  with  starvation.  Aid  officials  who  met  in  Kampala 

1 _ • _ j.L  II  .  _ jt  .  .  .  .  ..  iif  _ _  f  £.r\  nr>n  .r 


people  taking  to  the  roads  in  -2984  and  1985. 

To  try  and  beat  die  growing  problem  of  roads  being  dosed  by  guerrilla 


in  Nicaragua, 
1  Guatemala 


'  SAN  JOSE  (AEP).  r  Violent  fight- 
„  iug  has  erupted  over  the  past  few 
•  \  days  in  three  Central  American  na- 

.  **  *’ ’lions  —  Nicaragua,  El. Salvador  and 
?  ‘-Guatemala  —  despite  a  peace  plan 
’  ‘  Signed  by’ five  regional  presidents. 

!  ~  ;  In  Oslo  on  December  10,  the  way 

. ; the  situation  is  looking.  Cotta  Rican 
'  president  Oscar  Arias  will  receive 
. ''  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  be  won  for  his 
:  "  role  as  principal  author'  of  the  plan 
'N  to  the  echo  half  a  world  away  of 
'  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
p  Moves  continue  on  the  talks  be- 
s  tween  governments  and  guerrillas, 
amnesties  and  the  greater  democra¬ 
tization  and  press  freedom  called  for 
in  the  plan  signed  in  August  by  the 
presidents  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicara¬ 
gua.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  but  the  backdrop  is 
bloody. 

Diplomats  in  the  region  say  that 
behind  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  is 
the  possibility  of  “in-place”  cease- 

-  fires,  with  guerrillas  and  govem- 
-  meat  troops  striving  to  control  the 

maximum  amount  of  territory  by  the 
-  '  .  jime  the whistle  blows. 

In  Nicaragua,  attacks  by  the  U.S.- 
hacked  Contra  rebels  have  redou- 

-  .bled  in  intensity,  according,  to  gov- 
.. eminent  officials. 


A  dash  in  the  south  of  the  country 
on  Saturday-  left  at  least  20  dead  — 
including  six  children  —  and  30 
wounded,  they  said,  adding  that  15 
of  the  wounded  were  also  children. 
That  brought  the  -dealh  toll  among 
civilians  and  fighters  in  Nicaragua’s 
civil  war  to  more  than  100  over  the 
last-three  • 

In  El  Salvador,  fierce  fighting  be¬ 
tween  government  troops  and  leftist 
guerrillas  has  resumed  after  a  period 
of  calm  following  the  official  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  peace  plan  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5  .Those  clashes  have  left  at  least 
six  dead  and  many  wounded  over 
the  last  three  days,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  San  Salvador. 

President  Napoleon  Duarte  de¬ 
creed  a  unilateral  ceasefire  by  gov¬ 
ernment  troops  as  the  peace  plan 
came  into  effect,  but  lifted  it  on 
November  19,  citing  “constant  ag¬ 
gression”  by  the  rebels  trying  to 
overthrow  Ins  centre-right  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Farabundo  Marti  national 
liberation  front,  for  its  part,  de¬ 
nounced  the  pre-emptive  attacks  the 
government’s  aimed  forces  earned 
out  earlier  this  month  despite  the 
ceasefire.  Early  attempts  to  start 
talks  between  the  two  sides  failed. 


In  Guatemala,  where  a  “forgot¬ 
ten  war”  is  being  fought,  the  peace 
plan  appears  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  it  into  sharp  focus,  with 
rebels  intensifying  their  attacks  over 
the  last  few  days.  The  Guatemalan 
National  Revolutionary  Unity,  an 
umbrella  grouping,  says  rebel  forces 
have  killed  or  wounded  120  govern¬ 
ment  troops  since  the  start  of  No¬ 
vember. 

Some  positive  signs  are  apparent, 
nonetheless.  In  Nicaragua,  the 
country  on  winch  most  world  atten¬ 
tion  focuses  because  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  rebels,  the  government  has 
agreed  to  open  indirect  ceasefire 
talks  with  the  Contras  through  the 
archbishop  of  Managua,  Miguel 
Cardinal  Oban  do  y  Bravo. 

In  El  Salvador,  an  important  ges¬ 
ture  was  the  return  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ter  seven  years  of  voluntary  exile  of 
Rriben  Zamora,  vice  president  of 
the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front  (FDR),  regarded  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  arm  of  the  guerrilla  movement. 
He  is  planning  to  play  an  active  po¬ 
litical  role,  and  FDR  President  Gufl- 
lermo  Ungo  is  doe  to  return  today. 

The  five  presidents  who  signed 
the  peace  plan  are  due  to  meet  here 
on  January  15  to  evaluate  progress. 


Gaddafi  lashes  out  at  Arab  ties  with 
Egypt  in  ‘dirty  Amman  conspiracy’ 


,  -  LONDON  (AP).  -  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Gaddafi  ra  a  speech  aired 
yesterday -denounced  Arab  nations 
-for  renewing  relations  with  Egypt 

-  following  the  Amman  Arab  League 

summit.  .  ...  .  .. 

Pi^ng.:the^P9edi  broadcast  on 
wjjjbyaui  television-  and. .  monitored 
f  tere,43&ddafi'-ateo  called  for ^pres- 
c  6pre” , on.  Iran. to  end  its  war  with 

-  .Iraq. 

. ,  The  official  Libyan  news  agency 
.  Jana  said  in  a  dispatch  from  Tripoli 
that  Gaddafi  was  addressing  the 


restore  relations,  and  so  far  nine 
states  have  done  so  since  the  summit 
ended  on  November  11. 

“As  for  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  prefer  to  see  Libyan  relations 
with  afi  the  Arab,  states  broken  be¬ 
cause  of  isspe*.  rather  than  see 
,  Ilbyja.Jiaye  ^relations, 
the  expense- of  Jthisasauev”  Gaddafi 
'  said  in  the  tefevised speech.  • 
‘The  dirty  Amman  conspiracy” 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Local 
People’s  Congresses. 

He  said.it  was  a  disgrace  for  a 


opening  session  erf  the  General  Peo-..  country  Hke  Libya  to  have  relations 
pie’s  Congress,  which  was  drafting  with  “these  filthy  regimes.  Only  the 


the  agenda  for  the  Local  People’s 
J  Congresses,  lawmaking  vehicles  in 
the  north  African  country  since  the 
colonel  came  to  power  in  a  coup  in 
1969.  •  -  . 

The  Amman  summit  yielded  to 
♦Syrian  pressure  not  to  lift  Egypt’s 
.  suspension  from  the  22-member 
league.  In  1979, 17  league  members 
broke  relations  with  Egyptto  punish 
w  it  for  its  peace  treaty  with Israel.  But 
-the  summit  decided,  in  effect,  that 
''any  member  who  wanted  to  could 


enemy  benefits  from  them.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  we  can  do  without 
them,”  Gaddafi  said  in  the  broad¬ 
cast. 

;  In  Cairo,  Egypt’s  chief  security 
prosecutor  accused  15  men  yester¬ 
day  of  trying  to  damage  the  coun¬ 
try's  economic  and  political  interests 
through  sabotage  and  terrorism  in  a 
conspiracy  with  Libyan  agents. 

A  state  security  court  charge 
sheet  filed  by*  attorney  general  Ra- 
gaa  el-Arabi  accused  the  suspects  of 


“plotting  acts  of  sabotage  with  Liby¬ 
an  agents  against  a  number  of  for¬ 
eign  and  Egyptian  establishments” 
from  1983  until  May  1987.  The 
charge  sheet  referred  seven  of  the 
suspects  to  the  court  for  trial  but 
said  eight  remained  at  large. 

It.said  the'  15,  who  had.received 
■  military  training  in  Libya  and  Leba? 
non  possessed -arms  and  explosives 
with  which  they  were  to  have  carried 
out  the  alleged  plots. 

El-Arabi  dted  an  incident  in  May 
1986  in  which  three  of  the  suspects 
allegedly  prepared  and  placed  ex¬ 
plosives  outride  a  joint  Egyptian- 
American  bank.  The  device,  placed 
at  tiie  entrance  of  the  bank  on  a  busy 
downtown  street,  exploded  after 
business  hours  but  caused  no 
damage. 

Other  bomb  plots  were  aimed  at 
Cairo  offices  of  British  Airways  and 
an  unspecified  U.S.  airline,  the  Brit¬ 
ish-owned  Thomas  Cook  travel 
agency  and  a  bus  taking  tourists  be¬ 
tween  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv.  No 
bombs  exploded  at  any  of  these 
targets. 


‘Gulf  leaders  balk  at  financial  aid  for  confrontation  states’ 


•  CAIRO  (I tied).  -  At  the  recent 
'  Arab  summit,  the'  Gulf  states  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  giving  their  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  the  “confrontation 
states,”  according  to  AI-Musawwar 
editor  Makram  Mohammad  Ah- 
'  mad.  Ahmad. wrote  on  Friday  that 
"Ahe  president  of  the  United  Arab 
'  ’Emirates  told,  the- first  closed  session 
'  of  the  Amman  summit- thattoe  Gulf 
states  had  agreed  to  .resume  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Egypt ,  whatev- 
‘er  the  summit  decided.  / 

He  said  that  the  UAE  and  other 


'  Gulf  states  had  already  told  Egypt 
they  would  be  renewing  relations; 
-  but  they  were  delaying  implementa¬ 
tion  of  their  decision,  pending  a  pos¬ 
sible  favourable  statement  from  the 
summit. 

Hie  Egyptian  paper  reported  that 
Iraqi  President  Sadam  Hussein  sup¬ 
ported  the  return  of  Egypt  to  the 
Arab  League  without  prior  condi- 
turns.  Hussein  said  that  Egypt  had 
proved  itself -  loyal  to  the  Arab 
'cause.'both  regarding  the  Iraq-Iran 
war  and  the  Palestinian  problem. 


According  to  AI-Musawwar,  the 
Syrians  managed  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Egypt  to  the  Arab  League  on 
strictly  legal  grounds.  A  report  on 
the  return  of  Egypt  to  the  league 
will  be  submitted  to  the  next  Arab 
summit  in  Riyadh  nett  November. 

The  big  surprise,  writes  Ahmad, 
was  the  attitude  of  Algeria,  which 
continually  stressed  the  importance 
of  Arab  solidarity  in  the  informal 
meetings;  but  opposed  the  return  of 
Egypt  to  the  league  in  the  plenum. 


Cat  out  of  bag  on 
at  UN  scratches  ( 


ublic  relations 
nadian  in  charge 


By  DAVID  JULIUS 
UNITED  NATIONS.-A  disgrun¬ 
tled  staff  member  recently  secretly 
left  a  stack  of  printed  documents 
outside  the  UN  canteen.  They  swept 
through  the  mammoth  gjass  and 
concrete  complex  hke  wildfire  and 
the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

What  they -disclosed  was  that  the 


recently-appointed  UN  undersecre¬ 
tary  genera]  for  public. information, 
Tberese  Paquet-Sevigny,  a  Canadi¬ 
an  national,  has  been  spending  huge 
simps  of  money  on  trying  to  beef  up 
the  UN’s  image.  But  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  60  per  cent  of  the  consultants 
are  Canadian. 

This  has  hit  home  at  delegates 


^  (Communfcatad) 

Over  400  members  of  Hadassah-Wizo 
|  Canada  visit  Assaf  Harofeh  Medical  Center 

r<  •  • '  -  -  ■  ’  •  ;  ■■■ 

*'  Over 400 members  of  Hadassah-Wizo  Canada  visited  Assaf  Harofeh 
|  Medical  Ceriter  hi  Zerffin  for  foe  dedication  of  the  Cecily  Peters 
t  Medical  Diagnostic  Imaging  Center.  The  center  is  the  heart  of  the 
£  hospital  and  houses  the  computerized  tomography  unit,  the 
£  angiograph,  the  uHrasound  oraL^conventional  radiology  and  pediatric 

radiology.; 

Over  the  past  thirty  years,  Hadassah-Wizo  has  made  numerous 
•»  outstanding  contributions  to  Assaf  Harofeh,  including  the  Mkial  Small 
G  School  of  Nursing;  the  School  of  Physiotherapy;  the  Rehabilitation 
ij  Center  for  Handirapped  Children;  foe  Jennie  Lohri  Pediatric  Ward; 

*p2  the-Clara  Salirsky  Day  Care  Center,  medical  equipment  for  tfalysis, 
£•  cah&jjpgy  and  research  programs. 

;  Hadassah*Wizo  Canada  is  one  of  foe  fiist  friends  of  the  Medical 
£  ■  •  -Center  and  considers  Assaf  Harofeh  its  hospital  in  Israel. 

|  The  dedication  took  place  on  November  22  In  the  presence  of  Mrs. . 
S  Shulamit  Shamir,  wffe  of  foe  Prime  Mhiister;  Cecity  Peters,  foe 
outgoing  President  of  the  organization;  Naomi  Frankeburg,  newly  : 
y  etectedPresktent;  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Ministryof  Health,  ■ 

f'-.  senior  medical  staff  and  leaders  ofthe  Friends  Organization  in  Israel  | 
^ '"and abroad^ ■  -1 


who  regulaily  cry  out  for  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  when  making  new 
appointments.  Why,  for  instance, 
were  people  from  Africa  and  Asia 
not  considered  for  some  for  these 
posts,  she  was  asked.  This  came  dur¬ 
ing  a  press  briefing  she  gave  two 
days  after  the  storm  broke.  By  all 
accounts,  her  appearance  in  front  of 
the  UN  press  corps  was  poor. 

In  addition,  one  New  York  “im¬ 
age”  consultant  who  regularly 
coaches  presidential  hopefuls  how 
to  sit  and  what  not  to  say  when 
appearing  on  television,  was  paid 
$5,000  for  one  day’s  work  at  the  UN 
last  month. 

UN  Secretary-General  Javier  Pe¬ 
rez  de  Cuellar  is  no  great  shakes 
when  it  comes  to  faring  the  cameras, 
and  ironically,  he  was  not  asked  to 
attend  the  image  seminar. 

"If  anyone  needs  to  bolster  his 
image,  it's  him,”  said  another  diplo¬ 
mat.  “Perhaps  that’s  the  reason  why 
the  secretary-general  is  not  asked  to 
appear  cm  major  television  pro¬ 
grammes  in  the-  U.S.” 

The  leaked  document  shows  that 
nearly  $300,000  has  been  spent  on 
image  work  and  questions  are  being 
askea  about  the  activities  of  UN 
staff  who  are  paid  handsomely  to  do 
precisely  the  tasks  that  have  been 
handed  out  in  lavish  contracts. 

(Louden  Observer  Service) 


last  Wednesday  agreed  that  many  of  them  would  die  if  some  160,000  tons  of 
food  were  not  sent  by  next  July. 


Tamil  leader  to  India 


Northern  Ireland  mourners 
surprised  by  Thatcher  visit 


(Reuter) 


ENNISKILLEN,  -Northern  Ireland 
(AP).  -  Thousands  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  thronged  this  town  yes¬ 
terday  for  a  restaging  of  the  memo¬ 
rial  service  to  British  war  dead  dev¬ 
astated  two  weeks  ago  by  an  IRA 
bomb  that  killed  11  people. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er  unexpectedly  flew  in  to  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  war  memorial,  just 
metres  from  the  boarded-up  wreck 
of  die  community  centre  where  the 
bomb  exploded  on  November  8. 

Gad  in  black  and  wearing  the  red 
poppy  that  commemorates  the  dead 


er's  attendance. 

An  unusually  large  250-strong 
honour  guard  raised  flags  as  the 
wreaths  piled  up  on  the  statue, 
which  depicts  a  soldier  of  the  Royal 
Enniskillen  Fusiliers,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  decorated  units  of  the 
British  army. 

The  annual  commemoration  is  a 
largely  Protestant  affair  in  Northern 
Ireland,  because  the  Catholic  mi¬ 
nority  tends  to  follow  the  practice  of 
the  Irish  republic,  where  the  day  is 
not  observed. 

- .  But  yesterday's  service  took  on  an 


;of.^w>^woi2ri  warsviTfoatcher  stood  - -ecumenical-flavour,-  reflectfog’-the 
without- an  umbrella -in  pelting  rain,  •  revulsion  felt  by  many  Catholics 


sharing  the  -grief  of  a  town  still  dazed 
by  the  bombing. 

Police  and  troops  mounted  a 
heavy  guard  around  the  town  of 
13,000  in  the  west  of  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  and  for  security  reasons  no 
advance  word  was  given  of  Thatch¬ 


over  the  bombing. 

Many  mourners  came  from  the 
republic,  and  Radio  Telefiseireann, 
the  Irish  state  broadcasting  author¬ 
ity,  broadcast  the  event  live,  as  did 
the  BBC  and  commercial  indepen¬ 
dent  television. 


Sri  Lanka 
struggles 
to  maintain 
cease-fire 


COLOMBO,  Sri  Lanka  (AP).  - 
The  Indian  army’s  48-hour  cease¬ 
fire  in  its  battle  against  Tamil  rebels 
entered  its  second  day  yesterday  de¬ 
spite  two  shooting  incidents  on  the 
first  day. 

One  of  the  shooting  incidents  Sat¬ 
urday  was  blamed  on  the  dominant 
Tamil  Tigers  militia  and  the  other ; 
on  an  Indian  soldier  who  went  ber- 1 
serk  and  fired  wildly  in  eastern  Sri 
Lanka.  There  were  no  reports  of 
trouble  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  the  Statesman  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Delhi  reported  that 
Velupillai  Prabhakaran.  leader  of 
the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Ee¬ 
lam.  would  arrive  in  India  for  talks 
on  ending  the  India  army  offensive 
against  the  Tamil  rebels. 

India  has  more  than  20.000  sol¬ 
diers  in  Sri  Lanka  under  an  accord 
with  the  island's  government  aimed 
at  ending  the  rebels*  4-year-old  war 
for  a  separate  Tamil  nation. 

A  senior  official  in  the  ruling  par¬ 
ty  in  the  Tamil-majority  southern 
Indian  state  of  Tamil  Nadu  reported 
earlier  that  Prabhakaran  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  visit  the  state  capital  of 
Madras  and  later  go  to  New  Delhi. 

The  official  said  Prabhakaran 
would  meet  with  Tamil  Nadu  chief 
minister  M.G.  Ramachandran.  who 
also  had  strongly  urged  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  declare  a  cease-fire. 

One  of  the  shooting  incidents  Sat¬ 
urday  erupted  near  Chavakacheri, 
the  village  where  Tiger  officials 
-handed' over  18-captured'Indjan  sol¬ 
diers  last  Thursday  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  trace. 

Tiger  fighters  and  Indian  soldiers 
exchanged  gunfire  after  the  Tigers 
shot  at  an  Indian  patrol  near  the 
village,  about  20  kilometres  east  of 
JafFna,  according  to  Indian  officials 
in  New  Delhi. 


THE  FINANCIAL  director  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory  in  China’s  Jiangsu 
province  was  executed  for  embez¬ 
zling  the  equivalent  of  S35 1,000  in 
what  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  new 
crackdown  on  economic  crime,  an 
official  report  said  yesterday.  It  was 
the  tenth  reported  execution  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  the  third  of  a 
convicted  embezzler. 

The  official  Xinhua  news  agency 
reported  over  the  weekend  that 
leaders  of  China's  legislature  are 
considering  stiffening  the  penalties 
for  embezzlement,  smuggling  and 
appropriating  public  funds.  As  it  is. 
judges  often  hand  down  life  terms  or 
death  sentences  for  such  non-violent 
crimes  as  theft  and  embezzlement. 

More  than  10.000  people  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  executed  since  a 
major  anti-crime  campaign  began  in 
1983. 

A  THIRD  MAN  shot  by  gunmen  at  a 
combined  Sikh  and  Hindu  religious 
meeting  in  London  J 1  days  ago  has 
died  of  his  injuries,  police  said  yes¬ 
terday.  Satwant  Singh  Panesar,  41, 
was  shot  in  the  chest  when  he  tried 
to  shield  Mahraj  Darshan  Das  Vas- 
dev.  identified  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  Britain  of  the  Namdharia-  sect 
within  the  Sikh  religion.  He  died 
Saturday  at  Charing  Cross  hospital- 

Dus.  33.  a  travelling  preacher, 
was  killed  in  the  November  II  at¬ 
tack  in  Southall,  a  West  London 
district  with  a  large  Asian  popula¬ 
tion.  mainly  from  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan.  One  of  his  followers.  Joga 
Singh.  45,  died  of  his  gunshot 
wounds  the  next  day.  Two  men  have 
been  charged  with"  the  murders  of 
Das  and  Joga  Singh. 


CEAUSESCU 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

But  be  said  he  heard  reports  that 
other  similar  outbursts  of  public  dis¬ 
content  also  occurred  in  other  Ro¬ 
manian  cities. 

Western  diplomats  in  Bucharest 
said  the  protest  took  plau;  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  Brasov  residents  went 
to  voting  booths  to  elect  local  and 
county  officers. 

Brasov,  nestled  in  the  Transylva¬ 
nian  alps  north  of  Bucharest,  has 
been  plagued  by  food  and  energy 
shortages  in  recent  years  despite  its 
key  role  in  Romanian  industry. 

Romanians  visiting  Brasov  last 
summer  at  the  peak  of  the  tourist 
season  noticed  shortages  of  milk, 
bread,  butter  and  eggs,  while  meat 
and  cheese  was  unavailable  even  at 
some  restaurants. 

Romania  announced  strict  ration¬ 
ing  of  power  and  natural  gas  on 
November  11  as  the  government 
braced  for  a  fourth  straight  winter  of 
restrictions  and  hardships  for  its.23 
million  people.  '  '■  '■ 

Last  February,  there1  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  in  the  northeastern  city  of 
Iasi,  near  the  Soviet  border,  where 
an  estimated  5,000  students  report¬ 
edly  took  to  the  streets  to  demand 
better  heating  of  their  dormitories 
and  more  food. 

(AP.  AFP) 


ANYONE 
FOR  TENNI 
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Angry  farmers  block  entrance 
to  bailiff-threatened  moshav 
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Plans  to  live  to  age  200 


By  DAVID  RUDGE  ' 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

BEIT  SHE’ARLW.  -  Hundreds  of  fanners  from 
througbout  the  country  rallied  to  the  aid  of  this  moshav 
yesterday  to  prevent  -bailiffs  from  attaching  the  private 
property  of  members  indebted  to  Bank  Leumi. 

The  angry  farmers,  from  moshavim  and  kibbutzim, 
formed  a  human  barrier  across  the  entrance  to  this 
veteran  Jezreel  Valley  moshav  and  vowed  they  would 
not  let  the  bailiffs  pass. 

‘'If  we  allow  it  to  happen  to  this  settlement,  ours  could 
be  next,'7  one  of  the  demonstrators  shouted. 

The  farmers,  carrying  placards  with  the  names  of  their 
settlements,  condemned  the  government  for  failing  to 
implement  the  proposed  recovery  programme  for  the 
country's  crippled  and  debt-ridden  moshavim  and  kib¬ 
butzim. 

“After  32  years  of  struggling  day  and  night,  somebody 
can  come  along  and  take  away  my  personal  belongings,'' 
said  Avraham  Avinaim,  57,  a  member  of  Moshav 
Azorim. 

He  charged  that  the  government's  economic  policies 
and  the  banks'  high  interest  rates  were  responsible  for 
the  financial  plight  of  the  country's  farmers. 

Labour  MK  Edna  Solodar,  herself  a  member  of  Kib¬ 


butz  Gesher,  described  Bank  Leumi's  attempts  to  attach 
the  property  of  Beit  She’arim’s  members  as  a  “grave 
development.” 

Lower  Galilee  Regional  Council  chairman  Benny 
Gorfinkel  said  representatives  from  60  moshavim  and 
kibbutzim  bad  come  to  Beit  She'arim  to  show  solidarity 
with  the  moshav's  residents. 

"We  cannot  and  will  not  let  Bank  Leumi  get  away 
with  this.  There  was  an  agreement  with  the  banks  that 
they  would  not  take  action  to  recover  debts  from  settle¬ 
ments,  pending  the  government's  recovery  pro¬ 
gramme,”  he  said. 

“This  demonstration  is  meant  to  show  the  creditors 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  recoup  their  money  in  this 
fashion.”  he  added. 

The  bailiffs  were  noticeably  absent. 

The  rally  broke  up  without  any  interference  from  a 
small  contingent  of  police  and  the  farmers  returned  to 
their  fields. 

Later,  members  of  Beit  She'arim  said  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  assurance  that  Bank  I  ^nmi  had  called  off  the 
bailiffs  pending  negotiations  over  the  moshav’s  out¬ 
standing  debts. 

The  settlement  has  debts  totalling  $4  million,  of  which 
about  SI. 5m.  are  owed  to  Bank  Leumi. 


23  Middlesex  Regiment  veterans 
ending  ‘nostalgia  tour’  of  Israel 


By  DAVID  BAKER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

As  far  as  Patrick  Pidou  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Israel  is  “a  lot  more  re¬ 
laxed"  now  than  it  was  40  years  ago, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  last  British 
Mandate  officers  to  sa3  away  from 
the  fledgling  Jewish  state. 

Piekm,  a  former  British  intelli¬ 
gence  captain,  is  one  of  23  veterans 
of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  wrapping 
up  an  eight-day  “nostalgia  tour" 
conceived  by  El  A1  and  a  -Tel  Aviv 
travel  agency  as  part  of  the  state's 
40th  anniversary  activities. 

The  tour  included  former  British 
military  b^-es  now  used  by  the  IDF; 
the  King  David  Hotel,  the  former 
British  headquarters  blown  up  by 
the  .Irgun  in  1946;  and  kibbutzim 
where  the  soldiers  had  mice  made 
friends. 

Also  on  the  itinerary  were  visits  to 
Acre  prison,  where  British  guards 
once  watched  over  —  and  sometimes 
executed  -  Jewish  underground 
members,  and  to  the  British  war 
cemeteries  in  Jerusalem  and  Ramie, 
where  some  12,000  British  casnalties 
from  regional  battles  in  both  world 


wars  are  buried. 

"I'm  astonished  at  the  changes 
that  have  happened  here  since  we 
left,"  Pielou  said  last  night. 

“The  country  has  really  pros¬ 
pered,  it’s  amazing,”  be  said.  Now  a 
59-year-old  administrative  manager 
in  London,  the  former  intrifigence 
officer  said  he  “never  doubted”  the 
young  Jewish  state's  viability. 

“The  Jews  were  so  determined  to 
bold  on  and  to  have  their  state,  there 
was  no  way  they  would  lose,”  he 
said. 

Pielou  and  his  unit  sailed  out  of 
Haifa  port  a  few  days  after  the  State 
of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  and  he  says 
he  remembers  the  day  well. 

“Haifa  was  erupting.  Planes  were 
bombing  the  city,  explosions  rocked 
the  place,”  he  said. 

Some  soldiers  in  Fidou’s  unit 
didn't  make  it  home  to  Britain,  but 
not  because  of  the  shelling.  Typhus 
raged  through  the  ship  on  the  way 
back  to  Britain,  killing  many  of  the 
troops  on  board. 

Despite  occasional  .incidents  be¬ 


tween  the  unit  and  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  populations  during  the  year- 
proceeding  land's  independence, 
Captain  Pielou  said  relations  were 
generally  good. 

“We  would  frequently  visit  Kib¬ 
butz  EOon  in  the  Galilee  and  sit  for 
coffee.  We  got  along  well,”  he  and, 
adding  that  his  group  revisited  the 
kibbutz  this  past  week. 

Pidoo  remembers  a  day  shortly 
before  independence,  when  the  Leb¬ 
anese  army  overran  a  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  near  Acre. 

“We  offered  to  evacuate  the 
wounded,  bat  they  insisted  on  fight¬ 
ing  to  the  end,"  be  recalled. 

Pielou  recalled  his  feelings  in  1948 
as  be  and  the  British  Mandate  sailed 
home. 

“I  never  believed  that  this  country 
would  develop  so  much.  It  was  bar¬ 
ren  and  deserdike  when  we  served 
here.  Now  it's  built  up,  and  yon  can 
fed  the  Jewishness  here."  he  said. 
“In  1947  and  1948  when  we  served 
here,  the  Jews  were  much  more  on 
the  defensive.  Now,  Israelis  are  more 
open  and  friendly.  They’re  much 
more  relaxed.’* 


Segregation  of  disabled  in  Germany 
aided  Nazis5  sterilization  programme 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

It  would  have  been  harder  for  the 
Nazis  to  cany  out  their  sterilization 
-  and  euthanasia  programme  had  the 
disabled  lived  at  home  with  their 
families  and  been  more  acceptable 
and  visible  in  German  society  in¬ 
stead  of  being  segregated  in  institu¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sieglind  EUger-Ruttgardt  of 
the  University  of  Hanover,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  special  education,  who  is 
here  on  a  10-day  visit  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  disabled  persons  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  Holocaust,  with  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  with  professionals  who 
worked  with  disabled  individuals  at 
that  time.  However,  she  added,  it 
would  be  an  oversimplification  to 
say  that  merely  segregating  the  dis¬ 
abled  in  institutions  led  to  their  suf¬ 
ferings  under  the  Nazis. 

During  a  lecture  at  Bar-Dan  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  the  history  of  special 


education  in  Germany,  she  said  “At 
first,  the  Nazis  closed  schools  for  the 
learning-disabled  because  they 
didn't  want  to  waste  money  on  such 
people.  Two  years  later,  though, 
they  changed  their  mind  —  not  out  of 
any  desire  to  help  these  people  but 
rather  because  they  felt  that  if  the 
learning-disabled  were  kept  togeth¬ 
er  they  could  be  better  controlled, 
whether  for  sterilization  or  to  use 
them  as  labourers.” 

She  said  the  church  finally  spoke 
out  against  the  policies  toward  the 
disabled  in  1941  and  as  a  result  the 
policies  were  changed  officially  — 
though  unofficially,  sterilization  and 
euthanasia  continued.  “There  were 
a  few  teachers  who  took  personal 
risks  to  try  to  protect  their  pupils, 
but  most  didn't  and  some  perhaps 
even  agreed  with  Nazi  policies...  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  some  older  peo¬ 
ple  in  Germany  still  have  deep  prej¬ 
udices  against  the  disabled.  One  of 


my  students  recently  mentioned  his 
special-education  studies  in  the 
hearing  of  an  elderly  man  who  asked 
him  why  he  is  wasting  his  time  on 
Those  worthless  people.’  I  think 
young  people  feel  differently  - 
though  there  are  neo-Nazis  among 
the  young,  too.” 

She  said  segregated  education  for 
the  disabled  is  still  the  norm  today, 
though  some  efforts  to  provide  a 
variety  of  educational  settings,  have 
been  tried  in  recent  years.  Soda] 
Democrats  tend  to  approve  of  this, 
and  of  a  more  comprehensive  edu¬ 
cational  system  generally,  while 
Conservatives  still  want  an  elitist 
system  in  which  the  disabled  and 
disadvantaged  are  relegated  to  sec¬ 
ond-  dass  status,  she  said. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contact  EUger- 
Ruttgardt  about  her  research  may 
write  to  her  care  of  Dr.  Miriam  Gil- 
lis,  Bar-Dan  School  of  Education, 
and  the  letters  will  be  forwarded. 
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Rich  Japanese  donates  $1.5m. 
for  Haifa  museum’s  new  wing 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  One  of  Japan’s  richest 
men,  88-year-old  Ryoichi  Sa¬ 
sakawa,  yesterday  started  "ah  era  of 
friendship"  between  his  country  and 
Israel.  While  giving  a  $1.5  million 
donation  for  the  new  Sasakawa  wing 
in  the  Tikotin  Museum  of  Japanese 
Art  on  Mt.  Carmel,  he  also  gave 
Israelis  the  benefit  of  bis  personal 
redpe  for  living  to  the  age  of  200, 
which  “my  studies  have  Ted  me  to 
see  as  feasible,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so.” 

Dressed  in  traditional  garb  -  a 
black  hoori  half-coat  over  a  black- 
and-  white  striped  pair  of  hakama 
ankle-length  wide  trousers  -  and 
holding  a  fan,  be  said  the  redpe 
included:  no  smoking,  no  indulging 
in  the  bobbies  of  the  rich,  like  golf; 
forswearing  greed  and  desires;  help¬ 
ing  the  less  fortunate;  avoiding  rich 
food,  but  carefully  chewing  simple 
fare  with  a  “feeling  of  heartfelt  grat¬ 
itude  for  the  meal.” 

Sasakawa,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Japan  Shipbuilding  Industry  Foun¬ 
dation  and  50  other  associations  and 
foundations  connected  with  millions 
of  his  countrymen,  has  already  given 
away  billions  of  dollars  to  good 
causes. 

“1  wear  no  glasses  or  overcoat.  I 
walk  rather  than  take  the  elevator, 
and  I  jog  when  I  can. 

“My  motto  is  “the  world  is  one 
family,  all  mankind  are  brothers  and 
sisters,'  ”  he  said  in  his  speech  after 
Mayor  Arye  Gurel  made  him  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Haifa  in  a  City 
Hall  ceremony  in  the  morning. 

“Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Jew¬ 
ish  and  I  have  always  been  an  admir¬ 
er  of  your  great  country  and  the 
Jewish  people,  who  have  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Japanese.”  he 
said. 

He  said  he  firmly  believed  that  it 
had  been  God's  wfl]  that  he  come  to 
the  Holy  Land.  “God  says  to  me  I 
must  be  the  sweeper  of  this  dirty 
world,”  and  he  said  that  closer  ties 


Ryoichi  Sasakawa  receives  a  certificate  bestowing  honorary  citizen¬ 
ship  of  Haifa  from  Mayor  Arye  Gore)  yesterday.  (Paul  MdfingHsriri  Sun) 


between  Japan  and  Israel  would 
eventually  lead  to  universal  peace. 

Accompanied  by  Japanese  press 
and  TV  reporters,  he  promised  to 
spread  the  word  of  Israel  to  his 
countrymen. 

Ambassador  to  Japan  Ya’acov 
Cohen,  who,  with  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador  Koichi  Tsutsumi,  attended 
the  ceremony,  said  that  even  more 
important  than  the  donation  was  the 
fact  that  Sasakawa  would  do  much 
to  inform  his  countrymen  about  Is¬ 
rael.  of  which  they  were  almost  to¬ 
tally  ignorant.  He  noted  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  Israel-Japan  relations 
“have  started  to  move.”  After  years 
of  stagnation,  Israel’s  trade  with  Ja¬ 


pan  was  picking  up  anymore  Japa 
nese  were,  coming  here  as  tourists 
Cohen  said. 

Sasakawa,  who  will  spend  a  week 
in  Israel,  later  laid  the  foundation 
stone  for  Die  museum's  new  wing 
and  received  Haifa  University’s 
award  of  merit  from  .president 
Ephraim  Evron.  . 

Catling  faimself  “a  young  man, 
Sasakawa  stood  throughout  the  cer¬ 
emonies  and  confided  that  when  he 
had  jogged  with  Ins  “gpod  friend” 
Jimmy  Carter  in  Tokyo,  ‘1  -beat 
him.”  He  was  tickled,  to  have  spent 
the  night  in  the  same  room  that  the 
American  president  had  occupied 
the  Dan 


‘Jilted  bridegroom’  Wertheimer 
won’t  buy  Beit  Shemesh  Engines 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  “The  biggest  enemy  of 
Zionism  today  is  the  huge  govern¬ 
ment,”  Steff  Wertheimer,  the  Na- 
-bariya  industnalistr-said -yesterday5, 
as  he  withdrew  in  disgust  from  Ins- 
offer  to  buy  and  revive  Beit  She¬ 
mesh  Engines. 

“After  a  whole  year  of  talking, 
they  simply  didn’t  come  through 
with  the  deal,”  be  said. 

‘1  feel  like  a  jilted  bridegroom." 

Wertheimer  said  he  had  written  to 
the  premier  that  he  was  “through” 
with  the  deal,  after  a  year  of  govern¬ 
ment  procrastination  and 
indecision. 

“The  ending  of  the  Lavi  project 
didn't  stop  me.  The  difficulties  that 
are  overwhelming  the  factory  didn't 
stop  me,  but  the  government  did,” 
he  added. 

“The  conclusion  from  this  sorry 
tale  is  that  small  is  beautiful  for  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  what  Israel  needs  is 
less  government  and  more  people 
allowed  to  develop  their  initiative 
for  the  good  of  the  country,”  he 
held.  “This  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  from 
emigrating-  ’ 

IBs  long  and  patient  attempt  to 
save  the  factory  had  proved  to  him 


that  the  government  was  not  serious 
about  privatization.  ‘They  talk 
about  it,  but  they  don’t  really  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  At  this  stage,  it  is 
too  early.” 

‘•  ■‘WeTtfreimer  had  nothing  -but 
prais&forGiora  Gazit,  whohad  me¬ 
diated  on  behalf  of  the  government 
in  the  deal,  and  who  has  now  irim-- 
self  resigned  in  disgust,  and  for  the 
giant  U.S.  aircraft  engine  makers, 
Pratt  and  Whitney,  who  hold  a  42 
per  cent  share  in  the  factory. 

“They  demonstrated  remarkable 
patience  and  good  will  through  the 
long  year  and  I  only  hope  they  will 
stay  with  us  despite  all  we  bad  to  go 
through,”  he  said. 

Wertheimer  stated  that  during  the 
year  that  has  been  wasted  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  wasted  another  $30 
million  on  the  factory,  including  the 
wages  for  200  pf  the  650  workers 
who  are  redundant,  and  in  effect 
have  been  sitting  at  home  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  pay. 

“They  were  eager  to  go  with  the 
very  good  severance  pay  that  was 
offered,  but  the  government  was 
simply  scared  to  make  the  move.” 

He  noted  that  six  months  ago  the 
government  had  “gone  so  far”  as  to 
actually  decade  by  a  majority  vote  to 
put  through  the  privatization  sale, 


but  since  then  he  heard  nothing 
from  them. 

Tt  is  sad  that  our  two  prime  min¬ 
isters  merely  travel  around  the 
world  talking  about  their  peace  ini- 
tiattyes, „wbile^ they,  ■ 

tackle  the  real  problems  iaade-tfre 
country..  •  - 

“They  left  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim  to  mind  the  store. 
But  he  is  kept  so  busy  by  24  minis¬ 
ters  all  wanting  a  bigger  share  of  the 
American  aid  funds  that  be  simply 
has  had  no  time  to  deal  with  Beat 
Shemesh.” 

As  a  final  absurdity,  the  mayor  of 
Beit  Shemesh  had  suddenly  decided 
that  now  was  the  time  to  demand 
the  rates  the  factory  owed  the  city: 

,  Wertheimer  said  that  he  would 
devote  his  energies  to  pushing  an 
industrial  park  project  for  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  “If  there  is  no  way  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  through  Beit  Shemesh,  Fll  make 
it  through  the  old  Castel  route,”  he 
said.  •’  ' 

He  believes  that  the  park  is  what 
Jerusalem  needs  now.  “And.  what 
the  country  needs  is  a  government 
that  will  be  poorer  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  richer  and  will  want  to 
stay  in  the  country.”  In  any  case,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  through 
with  Beit  Shemesh. 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


JERUSALEM 

B*it  Agrom  Tho  Lady  and  the  Tramps  430; 
Fatting  in  Love  6;  Harold  and  Maude  8;  Tha 
Wail  (Pink  RoydJ  9.45;  Cfoemthegue:  Un 
Amour  de  Swann  7;  Tha  Plough  and  tha  Stars 
9:30;  Malcolm  9:30;  Eden:  Beverly  Hiils  Cop  IL 
4:30. 7. 9:15;  Edison:  Critical  Condition  4:30, 
9:15;  I  Men  Cinema  Empire:  dosed  for 
renovations;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Jean  da 
Roretta,  7.  9:30:  Kflr:  No  Way  Out  4:30.  7, 
9:15;  MftcheB:  The  Untouchables  7.  9:15; 
OrgO:  Rita,  Sue  and  Bob  Too  4:30,  6:45,  9; 
Orion  Or  1 :  La  Solitaire  7:15.  9:15;  Orion  Or 
2:  Beauty  of  Vice  4:30, 7. 9:15;  Orioo  Or3:  Tha 
Witches  of  Eaflwicfc  8:45, 8:45;  Whistle  Blower 
4:30:  Orion  Or  4:  Full  Metal  Jacket  4:30.6:45, 
8:45;  Don't  Give  a  Damn  10:45  pjn.;  Orion  Or 
5:  Whistle  Blower  6:45.  10:45;  Don't  Give  a 
Damn  4:30, 8:45;  Oma:  Who  is  That  Girt?  4:30. 
7.  9;  Ron:  Good  Wife  4.30,  7, 9;  Semodar: 
Tuxedo  7,'9:T5. 

TEL  AVIV  _  1  ' 

Bah  Uesabi:  Zelfg  11:15  pjn.:  Ben  Yehuda: 
No  Way  Out  4:30, 7. 9:30;  Bath  Hatafutsoth: 
'  Hester  Street  7;  Chan  1 :  Bedroom  Window  5, 
7:30. 9:50;  Chao  2:  Full  Metal  Jacket  5;  7:35. 
9:50;  Chen  32  The  Witches  of  Eastwiek  5. 7:25. 
9:50:  Chao  4:  Little  Shop  Around  the  Corner 
11,  2.  5,  7:30. 9:50;  Chen  5;  Burglar  11, 2,  5, 
7:30.  9:50;  Clnenui  Onai  dosed  for  renova¬ 
tions:  Cinema  Two:  Mean  and  Dirty  5. 7:15. 
9:30;  Defcsl:  Roxanne  7:15. 9:30;  ntramieff 
1:  Wish  You  Were  Here  11. 1, 3.  5. 7:30,  9:45; 
Diangofl  2:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7:16, 
9:45:  A  Man  in  Love  11. 1,  3.  5;  DtsengofT  3: 
Lightship  11. 1,3, 5. 7:30, 9:450;  Drive  In:  The 
Untouchables  7:15,  9  JO;  Sax  Him,  midnight; 
Tether.  Man  ttalter  5, 7.30, 9:45;  Gat:  Good 
Morning  Babylon  5,7:25, 9:50;  Maw  Gordon: 
Constance  4  JO.  7:16;  9:30;  Hahobioa  ZOA 
Houao  Don't  Ova  a  Damn  4:30. 7:30. 9:30  (axe 
Thur.);  Hod;  Naked  Cage  II,  5, 7:15,9:50;  Lew 
1:  La  Famigfia  2, 5, 7:10, 9:40;  Lav  2:  Manner 
Z  5, 8. 10:  Law  3:  Down  Bylaw  2, 5, 7:50, 10; 
Uv  4:  The  Beekeeper  2,  4^50,  7:20,  9:45; 
Lhnor  llnuhnriadi:  No  Way  Out  4:30,  7, 
330;  Maxim:  Black  Widow  430;  7:30. 9:30; 
Orijr:  Marat  Sada  4:30, 7,  9:30;  Paris:  She's 
Gotta  Haw  M2. 2. 4. 7:15, 9:30;  pair:  Baauty 
of  Vice  5,  7:15.  9:30;  Stighef:  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  4:30, 7,9:30;  SSven:  Who  Is  That  Girl  5, 
7:30. 3:40;  Tenon:  King  of  Hearts  7:30,9:40; 
Tchetat:  Whooping  Cough  5, 7:30. 9:45;  Tel 
Am:  Le  Solitaire  5,  7:15.  9:30!  Tel  Avtv 
Cinematheque:  Heavy  Mata!  (animation)  7: 
ArimaBon  9;  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Prick  Up 
Your  Ears  4:30,  7:15.  9:30:  Zafua:  Jean  da 
Horcttt  4:30, 7. 9:30. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  aach  Treat  4:3a  7,  ‘9:15; 
Anon  is  No  Way  Out  4:3a  6:45.  9:15; 
AfeunOn  2;  The  Urrtouchabtes4:30, 6:45, 9:15; 


Atzmon  3:  Beveriy  tfiHsCop  11,4:30. 7, 9:30; 
Chen  Hamehudnsfa:  Ml  Metal  Jacket  4:3a 
43:45,  9:15:  Karan  Or  Hamehodaah:  She's 
Gotta  Have  It  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Oraht  Assault 
6:30,  9;  Orly:  La  FamEgfo)  &30.  9;  Pear; 
'Bedroom  Window  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Itev  Ost  1; 
Who  Is  That  Girl?  4:3a  7. 9:15:  Rev-Get  2;  The 
Witches  of  Eastwiek  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Ron:  La 
■  Sotttai  re  4:30, 7. 9: 1 S;  Shavlt:  Joan  da  Floratta 
7.9:16. 

RAMATGAN 

Anew  Black  Widow  7:30.0:45;  IBy:  Beauty 
of  Vico  7:15,  9:30;  Oasis:  Who  Is  That  GM7  5. 
7:3a  9:50;  Mm:  Mosquito  Coast  7:15, 9:30; 
Rav-Gan  1:  Bedroom  Window  5, 7:30, 9:50; 
Rev  Gan  2 :  Full  Metal  Jacket  5.  7:30.  9:50; 
R**-6an  3:  The  Witches  of  Eastwiek  5, 7:30, 
9:60;  Rav-Gan4:  Burglar 5.7:30.9:50. 

-HERZUYA 

Dan .  Aceadia:  Ginger  and  Fred  7,  9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Stand  By  Mn7:15. 9:30;  David: 
Tha  Name  of  the  Rose  7.  8:30  (exc.  Wed.); 
Ilocbaf*  The  Untouchables 4.-30, 7. 9:30:  New 
THeret:  Who  Is  That  Girl?  7:15,9:15. 

HOLON 

Armon  Haeiahnriasli:  Red  IGss  7:15,  9:30; 
HHgdal:  Who  Is  That  Girl?  7:30.9:30;  Savoy: 
.The  Untouchables  4  JO.  7. 9:30. 

BAT  YAM 

AtzznMt:  Number  One  With  a  Bullet  4:30. 
7:15,9:30. 

GIVATAY1M 

Had  an  Tha  Untouchables  4;30, 7. 830. 

.  RAMATHASHARON  ' 

Kechav:  The  Living  Daylights  7:  Angel  Hearts 
9:30. 

PET AH  T7  KVA 

G.G.  Hechal  1 :  The  Untouchables  43a  7:15. 
-9:30:  06.  Hechal  2 :  Number  One  With  a 
Bullet  5,  7:15,  9:30;  G JG.  Hnctael  3:  Tha 
Witches  of  Eastwiek  5. 7:15, 9:30. 

mSHONLEZKM 

G.G.  Raw  1 :  Terx»  da  Soiree  4:30,  7.  9:30; 
&G.  Hon  2:  The  Untouchables 4:30, 7, 9:30.  - 

KFARSAVA 

Balt  Bari  Cinema-Theatre:  Tenueda  Soiree 

aao. 


fORYATONO 

CamoHmlty  Centre:  Utile  Shop  of  Htpprs  7, , 

NETANYA 

Dor- Hechal  Tarhut:  Angel  Heart  7:15,9:30. 

BEERSHEBA 

Hachaf  Haeattet:  Down  by  Low  7, 9:15, 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.90  per  line,  including~VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  casts 
NIS  197.80  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

fSRAQ.M(jSHJM.  Traditional  Arab  Hand- 
fcrafts  (Palsy  Centreft  HaniHdca  Lamp  Col¬ 
lections  (Tlcho  House)^  "Father  Series”, 
Nurit  David  0  liana  poor's  recent  original 
Iron-furniture  designs.  0  Photographs,  Briaz 
•TaL  Renaissance  themes  in  contemporary 
context  QJustenledda,  new  work  express-’ 
hr  for  Israel  Museum  0  Captive  Dream, 
Jerusalem  1867  0  Tradition  and  Revolu¬ 
tion:  Jewish  Renaissance  In  Russian  Avant- 
Garde  Art  0  Emphasis:  Arieh  Aroch, 
Michael  Gross,  Igaei  Tumarldn  0 -Edomite 
ShrineO  New  in  Antiquities  *870  Wondrous 
fnc&a  0  SpacM  Exhibits:  Priestfy  Bex 
.aacHctSon  on  SUvw  ScroRs  &  Mmmv 
'587/  Magdalena  Abakanowfoz  0  Won¬ 
drous  India  Permanent  Exhibit: one  of 
Archaeology.  Heritage,  Ethnic  An  and 
Shnne.  of  the  Boole  w/Dead  Sea  SctoHb. 
Archeological  (Rockefeller)  Museum:  Cru- 
wderArtO  Animals  in  Ancient  Art  -  . 
ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  VJSffiNG  HOURS:  Main 
.Museum  1M..  At  IT:  Guided  tour  bf- 
Museum  (English).  3:  Guided' tour- of. 
Archwofogy  gaBerw*:(Englishl.  3^  Free, 
Warltrfiop.  2-5:  Felrwtein  Recycling. Roonu- 
8^:  Concert  No.  T,  Trios  In  the-Gallary. 
(Ticfto  House).  .  ,  .  .  ;  \ 

tit  "WSJSBW  FOR  -BLAMC 

AKT.  Visiting  hours:  Sun. -Thur. 

6.  fit  dosed.  ‘Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidsys:  check  with  Museum.  2Napafowh 
SL.  Td.661291(2_feK  Nd.  15.;  7  jT  ■  *  / 

.SKIRBALL  WJSaM.trfSiblicgl  ArchaeoL 
Hebf8w  C°foge.  13  King 
.Dovidi Street.  TeL  203333.V«nting  hours! 
Sun/Thur.  104;  Fit,  SSL  and  Hd.10-2_:  . 

Conducted  Totirp. 

HADASSAH  Bn  Ksnun. 

.ChagaB  Windows- synagogue  open  8.00 
_  a.rn.~4.00  pin.  Tours.  Sun.-Thups.,  hourfy, 
on  the  half  hour:  8^0  bjtl-1Z30  pjn. 
open  9.00  ajn.-12A5.pjn.  Tours,  hourly  W 
.  the  half  hour  9  JO-11 30  am.  Entrance  fee. 
■Hslf^lay  tours  of  the  htstailatioas: 
Sun.^  Tue.,  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271...  ' 


peal  to  the  IBgh  Cbmt. against  a.  .. 

district  o>urt  nilfog  w  OaoUtf  eg--  : 
denr^  the  SFNI  andihe  stelfetb  - 
damages  of  some  NIS  12  million,  to  ~  ■ 
John  Cohen  of  the  U.S.  • 

Cohen,  22,,  became.  lOO  .per  cent.  • : 
disabled  after  faDing^nieEres  Biifie  >-/ 
on  an  SPNI  tour  oF  '  the  Gtrtaii;  . 
Heights  in  198L  :  \ 

:  In  the  appeal.  the  society ’s  lawyer .  1 

claimed  that  the  district  coujt  had  , 
been  mistaken  in  finding  the  orga'm-  ft , 
ration  responsible  for  the  aeddent'  w 
and,  further,  in  ordering  ccanpcosa-  ‘  ■ 

tion  to  be  paid  according  to.  Anient  .  . 

caiLoonns.  No  Israeli  court  hadever  -  _ 
before  ruled  that  “iLSr-styte’*  costs 
be  paid,  even  in  cases-  where-  die . 
plaintiff  was  American. 

The  SPNT  has  said  that  the  tied-  . 
sion  will  be  detrimental  to  the  future  * .  * 
oforgarazed  tours  in  IsraeLand  wll  "■ 
particularly  hurt  young  people.'both 
Israelis  and  foreigners. 

Pupils  (tong^ma^cs: 
fordvil-defence 
exerdse  tomorrow 

Groups  of  high  school -pupils  in  . 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  to  / 
don  gas  masks  tbmorrow.in  a  civil- - 
defence  exercise  to  prepare  theni  for 
cheirocal-warfare  attacks.  :  ... 

The  drills,  the  first  of  their .kind  to  “ 
be-  held  in  schools,  reflect  growing  , 
concern  in  the  defence 'establish¬ 
ment  over  die  possibility  that  hostile 
forces  may  use  such  weapons  to  . 
strike’  at  towns -arid  dries.  Syria; is 
reported  to  have  recently  placed  gas 
and  chemical  warheads  on  missiles 
I  and' artillery. shells. 

The  Education  Ministry  said  that 
five  high  schools  would  bi  involved  1 
in  tomorrow's,  exercise,  but  other 
schools  might  have  similar  drills  at  a 
later  date.  Teachers  responsible  for  ' . . ! 
security  have  been  briefed  on.  de-  ' 
.fence  against  chemical  warfare  since 
the  start  of-the  school  year. 

The  exerdses  sue  to  be  ramed  but  .. 
under  the  guidance  of  crvil  defence 
officials  and  have  been  organized  by 
Education  Ministry  security  chief 
Mordechai  Sbeffer. 

Edneatipn  Minister  Yitzhak  Na- 
von  and  ministry  Director-General 
Shimshon  Shoshani  are  to  take  pari 
in  one  of  the  exercises  at  a  Jerusa¬ 
lem  high  school.  -* 

Tonrs  of  Hoiocanst  sites  # 
urgedfor  Israeli  pupils 

TEL  AVIV.  -  More  high  school 
pupils  shpnld  visit  Holocaust  .sites  in 
.  Germany  and  Poland,  according  to 
die  Secondary  School  Teachers'  As- 
sbdatidm  At  presSent ,  suHi  tours  are 
arranged  by  local  authorities  and 
other  brganizarions;  but  Shoshana 
Bayer,-  the  association's  chairman, 
has  asked  Education  Minister  Yitz¬ 
hak  Navon  to  gjye  such  tows  finan¬ 
cial  8nd  moral  support.  " 

■  Bayer  said  it  would  be  impossible 
to  send  every  pupil  on  such  a  visit; 
but  criteria  could  be  established, 
and  more  could  go  than  at  present. 

The^  experience  Car  transcends  any- 
•  thing  that  can  be.  achieved  by  dass-  , 
room  instruction  or  film  and  video 
programmes,  she  said. 

Transvestite  sentenced 

•TEL  AVTV  (Trim).  —  Zalman  Sho- 
shi,  a  self-confessed  transvestite,  i 
was  yesterday  sentenced  in  the  Tei  " 
Aviv  District  Court  to  five  years  in  ... 
prison,  after  being  found  guilty  of.  : 
extorting  money  from  a  business' 
man  by  threatening  to  disclose  their  -  ■ 
relationship. 

Shoshi,  who'  confessed  to  the  . 
crime,  expressed  regret  about  the  '  ; 
man's  subsequent  suicide,  arid  said 
he  shared  the  family’s  grief. 


HBRWUMVBttmr 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1-  Mount  Scopus.  T1  ajTL  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a.  26  &23  to  the 
Erst  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam-: 
pus,  9^  11  a  .m.  from  the  S  Herman  Builfflng. 
Buses 9, 28, &  24. TaL 882819.  ’  7.  - 


AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  Amencan  'Mfo- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8; 
AJkalai  Street,  JenisafamiTeL  02-699222.  . 

TEL  AV1V  '  ■ 

BHusaums 

TH.  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Nmr  EKtaOiitiOMC 

Roy  Ljchtenstsk)  (U^  Ah  Drawings  O  Mare 
Chagall  (mostly  watercolour  &  gouache!  0 
Menashe  Kadishman;  Myth  Transformed- 
PBiming.  & '  Monumental  Scyiptwe-'Cah-. 
tinulng  Exhibitions:  Treasures'of  the  Bible 
Lands..  6  New  Bezakd  :TS36-55'  VtSITMG 
HOURS:.  (Museum,  and.  Pavilion):  Sgh.- 
Thur.  10  alm.-8  p Jn.;  FrL  10  a.ni.-2  pm; 
Sat-'T£f.  ajm.-2  pun.;.  7-10  pan.  H«laa« 
Rnbmstwih  Mwwm:  fora^l  Art  from 
Museum  Codectfon.  - 


jConductadToms 


^?..'!*®****  (fomwrly  Amerfan  Miz- 

recRt  Women).  Firee  Morning  Tours  —  Tel 
Ayiv.  TeL  220187:233154.  -  ..  ; 

To  visit  our  projects  wlf-TefAvly, 
232839;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.388817. 

OffT.-  To  visit  our;  i 

Schools  m)|  Jerusalem.533141;  TsI  Aviy 
396171.433231.240629;  NWta^'33744. 

V«ft  our  proiacls.  T«t 
Aviv, 21 0791.  Jafusalem 24487S.  '  ^  \ 

!haifa  . 

Mintunr  ’  -T:™ 


MOSaiHL  26  ShabbetaT  Uty 
Tel.  623255.  ExhttitfonsiMnsfe 
“>90*087;  'HwAfrof  PocaAun::>..  y. 

;•  *C_  ■ 

Thur_  &  10-1,  Tua  « 

TWret hscJudM  silmiwlori  io 
Maritime,  Prehistory  fc.  3|iliwW 
Museums.  . 

.-•••  V  “ 

WlMI>ON  M  HAtfA, dW04*4<*». 

-■  ..  .. .  -7 
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T  Washington 

HE  American  system  of  government  usually 
proves  more  ingenious,  than  the  men  and 
women  who  run  it.  So  it  seemed  last  week,  as 
the  suppleness  of  the  system  permitted  some 
self-correcting  accommodation  and  compromise  in 
the  struggle  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  over  control  of  foreign  policy.  In  arms  con¬ 
trol,  the  Central  American  peace  process  and  the 
Iran-contra  scandal,  Congress  moved,  respectively,  to 
impose  moderation,  fill  a  policy-making  vacuum  and 
turn  toward  the  curative  sunlight  a  festering  sore  of 
secrecy. 

This  is  a  200-year-old  contest,  set  in  motion  by  the 
Constitution’s  prescient  recognition  that  tension  be¬ 
tween  competing  ■  centers  of  power  is  an  effective 
brake  on  the  abuse  of  power.  The  first  skirmish  took 
place  in  2793,  when  President  George  Washington 
issued  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Britain;  this  angered  the  Jefferso¬ 
nian  Democratic-Republicans,  who  were  pro-French, 
and  precipitated  an  erudite  debate  between  James 
Madison,  who  urged  that  doubt  about  such  authority 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Congress,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  gave  preference  to  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

.  The  beauty  is  that  the  competition  has  never  been 
resolved,  and  it  remains  unresolved  as  President 
Reagan's  decline  contributes  to  the  ascendancy  of  a 
Democratic-control  led  Congress. 

“The  last  year  of  his  Presidency  is  going  to  be  a 
coalition  government,’’  said  William  Schneider,  a 
political  analyst  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
"Anything  that  is  accomplished  is  going  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  cooperation  with  the  Democrats."  Some 
scholars,  he  added,  believe  that  "we  do  really  have  a 
parliamentary  system."  Except  that  in  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  system,  of  course,  Mr.. Reagan  would  now  be  in 
the  opposition,  not  in  the  White  House. 

America's  history  has  seen,  a  constantly  shifting 

(balance.  Tlie  early  Presidents  dominated  foreign  poii- 
r  Jaded. in  importance  during  the,19th  cen- 

r.turyXpreocQipatiWT  withd@t«estfe  i&d&s^4gfaver$;-’^ 
the  Civil  War,  die  ofjertftfe  'tfte  Wist1”"  I  lilJl  'Jlli 
•  In- the  20th  century,  two  world  wars  gave  the  execu-  ■ 
live  branch  a  commanding  role  through  most  periods 
until  the  depths  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Now,  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der  observed,  we  are  seeing  "a  post-Vietnam  syn¬ 
drome  in  foreign  policy-making."  “Congress  feels 
that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  Vietnam  War:  In  fact,  it  was 
more  the  press  than  Congress,"  he  said.  This  embold¬ 
ened  Congress,  he  said,  and  has  translated  into  cur¬ 
rent  issues. 

The  arms  dispute  that  was  temporarily  resolved 
last  week  focusedon  Mr.  Reagan's  passionate  deter¬ 
mination  to  reinterpret  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  with  the  Soriet  Union  so  that  it  would  not  pro- 
.  hibit  the  development  of  a  "Star  Wars"  space-based 
defense.  Mr.-  Reagan  is  devoted  to  the  notion  of  a 
space  shield  against  incoming  ballistic  missiles,  but 
the  idea  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  talks 
with  diie  Russians  on  reducing  long-range,  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

Moscow  has  insisted  on  what  it  calls  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  has  made  the  abandon¬ 


ment  of  “Star  Wars"  a  prerequisite  for 
concluding  a  strategic  armsaccord.  The 
issue  promises  to  figure  prominently  m 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  discussions  with 
Mr.  Reagan  in  Washington  scheduled 
Dec.  7  to  10. 

The  Administration's  loose  interpreta¬ 
tion,  of  the  treaty  has  been  rejected  not 
only  by  the  Russians,  but  also  by  almost 
all  of  the  treaty’s  American  negotiators 
and  by  many  of  the  senators  who  ratified 
the  pact  15  years  ago.  As  such,  the  con¬ 
frontation  threatened  to  lake  on  broad 
constitutional  dimensions,  with  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  .Democrat  of  Georgia,  accus¬ 
ing  the  Administration  of  trying  to 
manufacture  a  loophole  that  did  not 
exist  when  the  treaty  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

‘Star  Wars’  Testing 

Stepping  back  from  the  edge  of  consti¬ 
tutional  combat  last  week,  the  White 
House  and  Congressional  leaders 
reached  a  compromise.  Congress  would 
approve  the  military  budget  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  would  approve  provisions 
in  the  legislation  barring  the  use  of  next 
year's  financing  for  any  tests  of  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  space  defense  that  were  not 
consistent  with  the  restrictive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  treaty.  This  meant  that  the 
Pentagon  would  not  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  plans  to  test  such  devices  as  space- 
based  rockets,  orbiting  laser  systems, 
mirrors  in  space  to  reflect  ground-based 
lasers  and  electromagnetic  rail  guns. 

Even  though  the  restriction  is  only  for 
a  year  and  many  of  the  tests  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  proceed  that  soon 
anyway,  the  ban  may  have  a  signifi¬ 
cance  beyond  its  term.  It  will  expire  only 
in  the  waning  months  of  this  Administra¬ 
tion,  leaving  President  Reagan  insuffi- 
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dent  and  can  be  renewed.  •  *r 

On.  Central  America,  House  Speaker 
Jim  Wright  stepped  into  a  diplomatic  vacuum  created 
by  what  he  called  President  Reagan's  "ideological 
fixations,"  namely,  the  President's  desire  to  continue 
military  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  peace  process. 

Administration  officials  accused  Mr.  Wright  of 
trying  to  usurp  the  executive’s  role  in  foreign  policy¬ 
making  by  holding  talks  with  President  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra  of  Nicaragua  and  Miguel  Cardinal  Obando 
y  Bravo,  the  Nicaraguan  Roman  Catholic  Primate, 
who  has  been  selected  to  mediate  cease-fire  talks. 

Ortega's  End  Run 

President  Ortega  has  so  far  foiled  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  skeptical  predictions  about  Nicaraguan  behav¬ 
ior  by  taking  steps  toward  complying  with  the  peace 
agreement  signed  Aug.  7  by  the  five  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  But  since  Nicaragua  is  the  one  area  of 
foreign  policy  where  President  Reagan  seems  im¬ 


mune  to  the  counsel  of  Congress  and  some  moderate 
advisers.  President  Ortega’s  end  run  has  left  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  standing  helpless  on  the  sidelines,  unable 
to  adjust  quickly  enough  to  events.  Enter.  Mr.  Wright. 

The  result  was  a  flurry  of  bitter  denunciations  be¬ 
tween  the  Speaker  and  the  White  House.  Mr.  Wright 
called  Mr.  Reagan  "a  person  with  whom  you  can't 
seriously  discuss  serious  issues.”  He  told  stories  of 
meetings  in  which  the  President,  taking  cues  from 
aides,  seemed  unable  to  listen  to  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers'  reasoning.  "I  don’t  have  the  feeling  that  even 
once,  any  of  us  have  gotten  through  to  him  with  any 
point  of  view  other  than  the  one  he  entered  the  meet¬ 
ing  with,"  Mr.  Wright  declared. 

AH  this  took  on  a  burlesque  quality  last  week  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Slate  George  P.  Shultz,  seeking  to  quell  the 
feud,  found  a  mediator  or  his  own  —  Robert  S.  Strauss, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  —  to  help  smooth  a  Shultz-Wright  meeting 
at  which  the  two  agreed  on  a  “peace  plan"  that  en¬ 


Mirkallic.- 


dorsed  the  principles  of  conciliation  and  negotiation  in 
Central  America.  (Nicaraguan  opposition  is  itself 
divided,  page  2.) 

Finally,  the  Congressional  committees  issued  their 
voluminous  indiciment  of  the  White  House  scheme  to 
sell  arms  secretly  to  Iran  and  use  the  profits  for  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels.  A  majority  found  that  a  "cabal  or 
zealots"  had  taken  over  in  areas  of  foreign  policy  and 
that  the  President  had  forsaken  his  constitutional 
mandate  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. "ffmpncl  of  the  report,  page  4.) 

But  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  system's  checks  and 
balances  ultimately  failed.  The  secret  policy  fell  far 
short  of  its  goals,  it  was  exposed,  it  caused  dismissals 
and  resignations  and  may  result  in  criminal  indict¬ 
ments  of  some  of  those  who  were  responsible. 

"We’re  going  through  a  self-cleansing  process," 
said  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  the  Indiana  Democrat  who 
was  chairman  of  the  House  committee.  "It’s  not  a  tidy 
process." 


Yeltsin  Self-Criticism  Evokes  Ghosts  of  the  Stalinist  Past 


Moscow  Again 


By  FRANCIS X.  CLINES 


.  ..  Moscow 
VISITOR  who  never  really  expected. 

ii  shades  of  Dostoyevsky's  creatures 
.  to  loom  amid  the  slanting  snow  is 

surprised  to  sense  Koestler’s  Ruba¬ 
shov  —  a  more  likely  ghost,  in  the  city  these 
.  days.  This  was  the  fictitious  character  of  . 
"Darkness  at  Noon"  modeled  on  Bukharin,' 
who  was  expelled  from  the  Party  in  1937  and 
executed  the  next  year,  the  doomed  star  of 
Stalin's  infamous  purge  trials  and  one  of  the 
more  articulate  Bolsheviks,  who  finally  re¬ 
ceived  .a  few  .words  of  rehabilitation  last 
month  from  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  cur¬ 
rent  Soviet  leader.* They  came  decades  after 
'.  Bukharin !s  demise'  in  the  “absolutely  black 
vacuity"  of  fate  he  anticipated,  his  execution 
and  official  ignominy. 

The  words  were  studied  as  if  as  vivid  as 
C£zartne*s  sti^-life  apples  over  in  the  Pushkin 
;  Museum  that  serve  to  curse  the  city's  gray¬ 
ness  lately.  But  the  summoning  of  Bukha¬ 
rin's  ghost  proved  risky,. since  it  was  followed 
two  weeks.ago  by  the  ouster  from  Mr.  Gorba*  - 
'  chev’s  ruling  inner  sanctum  of  Boris  N.  Yel¬ 
tsin,'  the  Moscow  party  chief  who  was  outspo¬ 
ken  in  prodding  the  leadership  to  accelerate  ■ 
reform. 

Angry  Muscovites  heard  an- echo  of  the 
great  show  triahof  50  years  ago  when  Bukha¬ 
rin-confessed  his  guilt,  just  as  Mr.  Yeltsin  fi¬ 
nally  did  after  group  denunciation.  Koestler's 
Rubashov  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  con¬ 
fessional  .impulse  In  Bukharin.  The  case  of 
Mr,  Yeltsin,  whose  fate  is  merely  the  grayer 
vacuity  or  political  demotion*'  not  death, 
shows  that  this  confessional  Impulse,  which 
so  puzzles  the  West,  is  still  a  mainstay  of  the 
art  of  losing  in  Soviet  politics.- 


Soyu*phu<o 

The  ‘Antagonist’:  Nikolai  Bukharin,  center,  at  a  gathering  of  Young  Pioneers  in 
Moscow  in  1932,  six  years  before  he  died  in  a  Stalinist  purge. 


The  purge  trial  transcript  suggests  that 
Bukharin  himself,  who  artfully  dissented 
even  as  he  confessed,  may  have  outdone 
Koestler's  Rubashov  in  speculations  on  this 
impulse  when  he  described  it  from  the  dock 
as  a  “peculiar  duality  of  mind"  expressed  in 
repentance.  He  dismissed  the  notion  that  this 
might  be  some  dark  property  of  the  Russian 
soul.  “The  psychology  of  Dostoyevsky  char¬ 
acters  is  a  thing  of  the  remote  past  in  our 
country,  the  pluperfect  tense,"  Bukharin  in¬ 
sisted.  Rather,  he  said,  the  “personal  incrus¬ 
tation"  of  rancor  and  pride  falls  away  and 


confession  follows  when  the  “antagonist” 
politician  confronts  the  "objective  grandeur 
of  socialist  construction."  This  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  known  to  Westerners,  he  said,  because 
"it  disintegrated  its  enemies  from  within." 
Just  so  did  Boris  Yeltsin  seem  to  yield. 

Ordinary  Moscow  citizens  seemed  more 
colorfully  innocent  in  their  political  life  last 
weekend,  when  they  gathered  several  thou¬ 
sand  strong  in  an  auditorium,  seeking  to  hear 
some  candid  views.  Most  winning  was  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  approached  the 
openness  promised  in  the  glasnost  policy  as 


they  repeatedly  asked,  with  an  almost  mid¬ 
dle-class  politeness,  for  more  information 
about  the  Yeltsin  affair.  None  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  although  days  later  the  Government 
spokesman  felt  comfortable  enough  to  smile 
about  u.  "Things  didn't  work  out,"  he  said. 
"You  remember  the  monologue  of  Bratus  on 
why  he  killed  Caesar  —  because  he  was  am¬ 
bitious." 

"This  isn’t  the  first  winter  this  wolf  has 
seen,"  one  citizen  said  darkly,  describing  his 
personal  cynicism  about  Government  expla¬ 
nations  even  as  the  Government  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  shift  the  civic  emphasis  to  the  summit 
meeting  that  is  to  begin  in  Washington  on 
Dec.  7.  There  has  been  little  overt  summit 
hoopla  thus  far.  But  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
can  be  seen  the  near  still  lifes  this  country  is 
famous  for  —  the  long  lines  of  resolute  con¬ 
sumers  waiting  in  freezing  cold  for  scarce 
foodstuffs.  Their  wintry  silhouettes  present  a 
kind  of  summit  reminder  of  the  presumed 
Gorbachev  goal  of  making  disarmament 
agreements  to  afford  a  guns-to-butter  shift 
and  shorten  the  lines.  As  citizens  hunker,  no 
consumer  optimism  is  evident. 

Night  Train  Incident 

But  it  turns  out  the  city  is  not  devoid  of  a 
retail  cornucopia.  There  is  the  indoor  Central 
Market,  where  the  apples  are  bright  and 
fresh  as  Cezanne's  and  cost  $18  a  dozen, 
where  a  fresh  melon  costs  $28  and  an  opti¬ 
mist  can  sport  a  red  carnation  for  $1.60. 

There  are  no  long  lines  at  the  colorful 
tables  of  handsome  produce  and  butchered 
animals,  for  these  are  the  food  stalls  of  rare 
private  entrepreneurs  awaiting  the  even 
rarer  consumer  with  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  highest  quality.  It  ts  simple  fun  to  get 
lost  in  such  sights,  though  that  can  prove  dif¬ 
ficult.  An  American  visitor  so  engrossed  who 


wandered  through  a  wrong  station  entrance 
for  the  Leningrad  night  train  was  instantly 
intercepted  and  suddenly  addressed  full 
name  by  an  apparent  stranger  who  had  been 
watching  and  who  instructed,  "You  want  that 
door,  not  this  one.” 

Such  eye-on-the-sparrow  powers  of  state 
were  reminiscent  of  the  interrupted  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  other  night  when  the  Peabody  Con- 
rervatory  orchestra  arrived  from  Baltimore 
with  a  program  of  American  music  that  left 
the  Soviet  audience  cheering  the  Copland  and 
Bernstein  resounding  in  the  Hall  of  Columns. 

In  the  intermission  small  talk,  a  diplomat 
recalled  that  the  ornate  hall  near  the  Krem¬ 
lin  had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  Bukharin 
show  trial.  "Stalin  was  said  to  have  watched 
back  up  there  in  the  balcony,*’  the  diplomat 
said,  and  heads  turned  as  "if  to  peer  back 
through  time.  "The  smoke  from  his  pipe  was 
all  that  was  visible." 
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The  Door  Is 
Opened,  but 
Sandinistas 
Keep  the  Keys 


By  STEPHEN  K1NZER 


Managua,  Nicaragua 

THE  former  President  of  Venezuela,  Luis  Herrera 
Campins,  came  to  Managua  recently  on  an  im¬ 
portant  mission.  As  a  leader  in  the  worldwide 
Christian  Democratic  movement,  he  had  been 
asked  to  mediate  between  contending  factions  in  the  So¬ 
cial  Christian  Party,  which  is  one  of  many  opposition 
groups  trying  to  wrest  power  from  the  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  quickly  accomplished  his  task,  persuading 
the  factions  to  make  peace.  But  not  long  after  he  left  the 
country,  the  hostilities  broke  out  anew.  Last  week,  one 
faction  seized  the  party  headquarters  in  Managua  and 
prevented  its  adversaries  from  entering. 

The  outbreak  of  internecine  warfare  in  the  Social 
Christian  Party  and  in  other  Nicaraguan  opposition 
groups  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Aug.  7  re¬ 
gional  peace  accord.  The  agreement  requires  the  Sandin¬ 
istas  to  allow  their  opponents  greater  freedom.  Yet  they 
are  so  consumed  by  ideological  disputes  and  personal 
and  family  rivalries  that  they  often  fight  more  vigor¬ 
ously  among  themselves  than  against  the  Sandinistas. 

In  contrast  to  the  divided  opposition.  President  Dan¬ 
iel  Ortega  Saavedra  last  week  sounded  statesmanlike 
and  in-control.after  returning  to  Managua  from  a  trip  to 
Washington,  where  he  met  with  Congressional  leaders. 
Reversing  half  a  decade  of  Sandinista  rhetoric.  Mr. 
Ortega  said  there  was  room  even  for  the  contra  rebels  in 
Nicaraguan  politics.  "In  the  Guatemala  agreement,  we 
decided  to  give  armed  groups  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  political  life  of  this  country,"  he  said. 

In  many  ways,  the  Sandinistas  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  Although  La  Prensa,  the  main  opposition 
paper,  has  been  allowed  to  reopen  and  opposition  groups 
are  allowed  to  organize,  the  Government  continues  to 
control  most  of  the  levers  of  political  life,  including  the 
exclusive  right  to  take  public  opinion  polls. 

The  Social  Christian  split  followed  the  splintering  of 
the  country's  two  traditional  parties,  a  process  that  has 
been  going' on  for  years.  At  least  four  factions  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  not  counting  those  in  exile  that  sym- 
pathetize  with  the  contras,  are  fighting  one  another;  the 
Liberal  Party  is  also  divided.  The  infighting  has  reached 
such  levels  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  Miguel 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  who  is  revered  by  anti-Sandin- 
ista  groups,  earlier  this  month  called  on  them  to  "stop 
bickering  and  splitting  apart."  The  Cardinal's  mass  was 
broadcast  live  over  the  Catholic  radio  station,  but  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  still  not  permitted  to  air  news  programs. 

The  Government  believes  that  the  squabbling  among 
the  opposition  groups  is  making  them  less  appealing  to 
the  public.  The  most  coherent  anti-Sandinista  platform  in 
Nicaragua  comes  not  from  any  political  party,  but  from 
the  Superior  Council  of  Private  Enterprise,  which  un¬ 
abashedly  calls  for  repeal  of  revolutionary  measures, 
close  tie?to  the  United  States  and  a  return  to  capitalism. 
The  council  includes  hundreds  of  businessmen,  formers 
and  others  who  oppose  the  Government  but  for  various 
reasons  have  decided  to  remain  in  Nicaragua. 

Although  the  Government  has  encouraged  opposi- 
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Members  of  a  faction  of  Nicaragua's  Social  Christian  Party  after  they  seized  the  party’s  headquarters  in 
Managua  and  barred  their  rivals  from  entering. 


tion,  the  more  divisive  the  better,  Mr.  Onega  said  that  ail 
"political  space"  will  evaporate  and  that  La  Prensa  will 
be  closed  again  if  the  United  States  Congress  approves  a 
Reagan  Administration  request  for  $270  million  in  new 
aid  for  the  contra  rebels.  Cristtana  Chamorro  Barrios,  an 
editor  of  La  Prensa,  which  is  run  by  her  mother.  Violet  a. 
complained  to  Mr.  Ortega  at  a  news  conference  last  week 
that  such  threats  were  undemocratic. 11  What  do  we  Nica¬ 
raguans  have  to  do  with  the  decisions  of  a  foreign  con¬ 
gress?"  she  asked.  "It's  not  up  to  La  Prensa  to  decide 
about  the  S270  million."  Mr.  Onega  responded,  and  the 
two  became  engaged  in  debate  going  to  b^  the 
United  States  that  decides  whether  there js  democracy  in 
Nicaragua?"  Mr.  Onega  asked. 

Opinion  Polls  Are  Illegal 

Mr.  Onega  has  said  the  Sandinistas  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  unshackled  opposition.  His  critics  disagree. 
"In  a  free  election,  they  lose  without  a  doubt,"  said 
Ramiro  Gurdian,  a  leader  of  the  private  enterprise  coun¬ 
cil. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  who  is  closer  to  the  truth,  be¬ 
cause  public  opinion  polling  has  been  illegal  in  Nicaragua 
since  soon  after  the  1979  Sandinista  takeover.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  regularly  conducts  polls  and  studies  them  care¬ 
fully.  but  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  do  so.  President  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica,  author  of  the  peace  accord, 
recently  suggested  that  Mr.  Ortega  allow  an  independent 
opinion  survey  in  Nicaragua.  "The  answer  was  a  flat 
no."  said  Carlos  Denton,  head  of  the  Costa  Rican  affiliate 
of  the  Gallup  Research  Organization. 


Pre-election  polling  is  only  one  of  the  Sandinistas’ 
advantages.  They  control  everything  from  the  country's 
only  television  network  to  the  rationing  system  through 
which  certain  groups  of  workers  are  given  access  to  low- 
cost  rood  and  other  goods.  The  Government  can  give 
thousands  of  public  employees  time  off  from  work  for 
pro-Sandmista  demonstrations,  and  use  official  trucks 
and  buses  to  transport  as  many  people  as  they  please. 
"Without  the  use  of  public  resources,  no  party  could  put 
more  than  30,000  or  40.000  people  on  the  streets,"  said 
Mauricio  Diaz  Davila,  an  opposition  leader. 

These  inequities  are  becoming  more  important  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prospect  of electionshere  In 158^.  Nicaragua 
"  musf  efect  its  iO  representatives"  to  the' Cen  t  rat  American 
Parliament  created  under  the  peace  accord,  and  the  San- 
dinistas  have  also  promised  municipal  elections.  Carlos 
Nunez  Tellez,  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  said 
last  week  that  the  Government  is  willing  to  consider  de¬ 
mands  for  electoral  reform.  But  opposition  groups  do  not 
know  whether  to  jump  into  the  electoral  fray  or  to  hold 
out  for  further  concessions.  The  feud  splitting  the  Social 
Christiaq  Party,  some  politicians  said,  is  at  root  a  con¬ 
flict  between  one  group  eager  to  participate  in  elections 
and  another  that  is  more  reluctant. 

Nicaraguan  history  is  filled  with  violence,  and  no 
government  has  ever  given  up  power  without  fighting. 
"The  absurdity  of  politics  in  this  country  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  have  to  die  every  generation  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  change  in  the  social  order,"  said  Emilio  Al¬ 
varez  Montalvan,  a  Conservative  Party- leader.  "We  are 
desperate  to  see  if  there  can  he  another  way." 


She  Is  Now  Writing  Prescriptions  for  Germany  and  Japan 


Thatcher  Dispenses  Economic  Advice  for  All 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


London 

WHEN  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er’s  advisers  are  asked 
about  her  international 
role,  they  modestly  as¬ 
sert  that  she  realizes  the  limitations 
of  a  "second-rate  power"  as  a  plat¬ 
form  for  world  leadership.  But  when-  ■  •  J 

ever  Mrs.  Thatcher  speaks  for  her-  Jj 

self  it  is  always  in  the  voice  of  a  |p 

woman  who.  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  V 

thinks  of  herself  as  the  senior  guard-  .  * 

ian  of  Western  interests.  Now,  with  . 

Europeans  increasingly  convinced 
that  the  Reagan  Presidency  is  a  '■ 

spent  force,  Britain  is  going  through  .  % 

one  of  those  periods  when  the  light  lit¬ 
tle  island  seems  too  small  for  its 

Prime  Minister.  . 

For  several  weeks,  Mrs. 

Thatcher  has  been  beaming  eco-  . , 

nomic  advice  to  the  United  Slates. 

Monday  night,  in  her  annual  speech 

to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  she  \ 

added  Bonn  and  Tokyo  to  her  list,  re-  gby,-  •  in  Wri  te* 

minding  them  that  they  had  "special 

responsibilities,"  tQp.  in  restoring 

balance  in  the  world  economy.  As  the 

week  ended,  she  was  in  the  House  of  itrvHflfHraP 

Commons,  issuing  a  final  reminder  to  Hb  - . 

her  old  friend,  President  Reagan,  ^  % 

that  "there  must  be  some  cuts  in  the 

United  Stales  deficit"  by  the  Gramm- 

Rudman  deadline  on  Friday. 

Political  self-interest  is  one  rea-  Prime  Minist 

son  for  Mrs.  Thatcher's  carefully  or-  - 

chestrated  series  of  statements  on  in¬ 
ternational  economic  issues.  “Partic¬ 
ularly  because  of  privatization,  the  Thatcher  Govern¬ 
ment  is  tied  to  (he  markets."  said  Nicholas  Knight,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  James  Capel  and  Company,  a  London  broker¬ 
age  house.  "So  she  is  trying  to  do  whatever  she  can  to 
make  sure  the  markets  don't  collapse."  But  what  Mrs. 
Thatcher  calls  her  "right  and  duty"  to  make  Britain's 
voice  heard  internationally  is  also  a  factor. 

"Having  conquered  the  British  political  scene,  she 
wants  to  conquer  the  European  political  scene,"  said 
Robert  M.  Worcester  of  the  MORI  polling  organization. 
The  economic  crisis  handed  her  an  issue  that  is  a  suit- 


t-  •%[ 

surf 


*  * 


"A**  ■ 


Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 


Picture  Croup.'  RpIIkxj  Fkts  Cjvrndish 


able  vehicle  for  these  aspirations  to  greater  prominence. 
Now,  five  months  into  her  third  term,  Mrs.. Thatcher 
seems  bent  on  making  her  mark  in  the  role  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  writer  for  the  world's  economic  ills. 

While  British  politicians  and  commentators  are  used 
to  Mrs.  Thatcher's  assertiveness,  they  seem  a  little 
amazed  these  days  that  world  leaders  so  often  seem  to 
swallow  her  advice  without  a  whimper.  According  to  a 
European  diplomat  here,  the  reaction  has  to  do  with  re¬ 
spect  for  Mrs.  Thatcher's  string  of  three  landslide  victo¬ 
ries  at  home  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  the  allies' 


most  influential  voice  in  Washington.  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  has  a  lot  of  clout.  She  did  sound  bossy,  but  she 
sounded  bossy  beforehand."  the  diplomat  said.  "She  was 
very  much  like  a  school  teacher  in  the  speech  on  Monday. 
It's  certainly  shared  in  many  circles  in  Europe  that  with 
her  record  of  good  elections  behind  her  she  is  probably 
the  strongest  person  who  could  speak  to  Ronald  Reagan 
and  one  of  the  few  he  would  listen  to." 

In  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  carefully  orches¬ 
trated  campaign  to  be  heard  on  the  economic  crisis  fo¬ 
cused  exclusively  on  the  United  States.  She  and  her  chief 
surrogate  on  economic  matters.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Nigel  Lawson,  alternately  cajoled  and  needled 
President  Reagan.  Their  message  was  that  the  United 
States  had  to  reduce  its  fiscal  deficit  by  cutting  spending 
and  raising  taxes  as  a  first  essential  step  toward  restor¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  markets. 

Last  week,  she  broadened  her  economic  prescription 
writing  to  include  Germany  and  Japan,  saying  they  must 
assume  responsibility  by  stimulating  growth  and  buying 
more  imports.  By  including  Japan  and  Germany  in  her 
criticisms,  Mrs.  Thatcher  may  have  been  trying  to  ease 
tensions  aroused  when  a  good  cop-bad  cop  routine  aimed 
at  Mr.  Reagan  got  out  of  hand.  While  convinced  that  Mr. 
Reagan  would  have  to  take  the  bitter  pill  of  increased 
taxes,  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  so  in  sugar-coaied  language. 
Mr.  Lawson  made  the  same  point  in  a  strident  speech 
questioning  whether  the  Administration  had  the  "politi¬ 
cal  will"  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

American  officials  here  felt  that  Mr.  Lawson’s 
speech  amounted  to  "a  semi-hysterical  thrusting  of  the 
finger."  Thereafter,  a  Thatcher  aide  said,  the  Prime 
Minister  moved  to  patch  things  up  with  a  message  to  Mr. 
Reagan  that  she  was  "not  carping  or  attacking,"  but 
trying  to  help.  There  is  an  ambivalent  tone  when  British 
officials  discuss  the  Reagan-Thatcher  relationship  these 
days.  Thatcher  aides  are  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
questions  about  whether  Mrs.  Thatcher  can  surpass  the 
beleaguered  President  in  influence,  even  allowing  far  the 
disparity  between  American  and  British  might. 

“We  don’t  propose  at  this  delicate  lime  to  undermine 
the  President  at  all,"  one  official  said  in  turning  aside 
such  a  question.  "I  don't  think  talk  of  her  being  leader  of- 
the  Western  World  is  either  helpful  or  relevant." 

Such  responses  often  seem  to  carry  an  unstated  sug¬ 
gestion;  not  unlike  (he  unstated  ambitions  that  seem  in¬ 
herent  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  long-distance  economic  advi¬ 
sories.  That  suggestion  is  that  in  a  different  world  —  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  worid  that  existed  at  the  start  of  this  century  — - 
a  British  prime  minister  at  the  height  of.  her  powers 
would  have  more  influence  than  an  American  President 
whose  time  and  luck  seem  to  be  running  out. 


By  JOHN  D.  BAtYERSBY  -1 


,  JOHANNESBURG 

^^LTHOUGH  trade  with  its  ctatomary  partners  • 
is  slackening  under  pressure  from 
nomic  sanctions,  South  Africa  hasmanaged 
an  overall tgain  ip  commerce  so  far  this? 
year,  the  Government  reports.  Experts  here  say  that 
the  country's  recent  45  percent  drop  in  exports  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  its  largest  trading  partner 
has  been  offset  by  trade  with' other  natrons,  particip- 
larly  in  Asia.  "Trade  with  countries  tike  Taiwan  has 
been  boosted  very  much  by  the  political  isolation  ef 
South  Africa,"  said  John  Barratt,  director,  of  the  : 
South  African  Institute  of  International  Relations,  a 

research  organization.  •  '-r  y 

A  crucial  factor*  say  private  analysts  who  advise 
South  African  exporters,  is  the  success  in  developing 
clandestine  links.  Some  have  estimated  that  more 
than  half  of  South  Africa's  Asian  trade  is  with  coun¬ 
tries  that  do  not  have  diplomatic  relatioriswirfa- the 
white-minority  Government 

Japan  is  South  Africa’s  new  Ne.  I  trading  part¬ 
ner,  followed  by  West  Germany,  Britain  and  the 
United  States',  according  to  the  Organization  for  Ecot  . 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  in  Paris.  But 
Japanese  and  Western  European  trade  has  been  de-  ■ 
dining,  although  not  at  the  rate  that  American,  com¬ 
merce  has.  Japan  has  followed  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  imposing  various  sanctions.  . 

In  any  case,  Pretoria's  trade  is  flourishing  with., 
newly  industrialized  and  developing  countries  socfr 
as  Taiwan,  and  clandestinely  with  businesses  in 
South  Korea  and  Singapore,  private  research  groups 
here  say.  The  largest  increase  is  with  Taiwan,  which 
imports  minerals  and  agricultural  products  and  ex¬ 
ports  .electronics  and  machine  tools  among  other  • 
goods  and  services.  Projectedtrade  with  Taiwan  for 
1987  is  SI  billion,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per¬ 
cent  over  1986,  according  to  the  South  African  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Taipei.  Singapore  allows  exports  to  South 
Africa  but,  as  a  member  of  the  Association  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  Nations,  bans  imports.  Westemdiplomats 
and  electronics  industry  sources  say  there  are  also 
indications  of  South  African  trade  links  in  the  five 
other  Asian  nations  —  Thailand,  Brunei,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  —  which  do  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Pretoria.  -  -  . 

According  to  statistics  of  the  South  African  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Organization,  ,  a  private  group  that  ad¬ 
vises  South  African  companies,  exports  to  Asia 
soared  from  19  percent  of  total  shipments  in  1989to 
_ai  -percenuthis. -yea n  Asian  imports. .  mainly,  elec¬ 
tronic  goods,  Have  also  risen  sharply.  Overall,  trade 
increased  from  $22.8  billion  last  year  toS23^bimon  for 
the  first  eight  months,  of  1987,  the  Government  re¬ 
ported.  More  than  50  percent  of  exports  were  listed 
under  the  category  ,  "other  unclassified  goods  and 
balance  of  payments  adjustments."  . 

-South  African  analysts  say  that  businesses  in 
Hong  Kong  play  a  role  as  a. conduit  for  Asian  trade. 
In  addition,  they  maintain  that  operations  in  Taiwan, 
which  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  .Pretoria, 
conceal  the  origin  of  South  African  minerals  and 
agricultural  goods  bound,  for  other  countries  and  that 
Singapore  businesses  serve  as  a  conduit  for  elect  ron- 
ics-and  machine  tools  bound  for  South  Africa. 

In  addition.'  the  analysts  say  that  clandestine 
trade,  often  conducted  through  intermediaries,  goes 
on  with  several  black  African  nations,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Sri  Lanka,  several  Arab  states  and  Chile 
among  other  nations.  LasL  week,  a  United  Nations  re¬ 
port  accused  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirares  of  selling  oil  to  South  Africa.  On  Friday,  the 
United  Nations  approved  a  resolution  calling  on  Is-* 
rael,  which  recently  introduced  some  restrictions  on 
South  African  business,  to  sever  its  ties,  but  the 
measure  was  sharply  toned  down  from  versions  ap¬ 
proved  in  previous  years.  . 

Several  experts,  such  as  David  Graham,  general 
manager  of  the  international  division  of  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Foreign  Trade  Organization,  foresee  greater 
trade  with  some  of  Pretoria’s  enemies.  Commerce 
with  other  African  nations  has  increased  from  5  per¬ 
cent  of  total  trade  in  1985  to  8  percent.  South  Africa  is 
already  the  major  trading  partner -of  all southern  Af¬ 
rican  countries  except  Angola.  Zimbabwe  alcine  ac¬ 
counted  for  two-thirds  of  Pretoria’s  estimated  $1.5 
billion  a  year  trade  with  Africa. 

■*  In  the  last  two  years,  Pretoria  has  stopped  re¬ 
leasing  detailed  trade  statistics.  Gold  sales,  which 
.account  for  more  than  40  percent  of  trade,  are  riot 
disclosed.  Nor  are  arms  sales.  Piet  Marais,  chair¬ 
man  of  Armscor,  the  public  corporation  that  over¬ 
sees  arms  production,  said  that  South  Africa  sends 
"arms  to  30  countries.  •  . 

Despite  the  rise  in  Asian  trade,  Dr.  Karl  Magyar;’ 
lecturer  in  international  relations  at  Witwatersrand 
University,  said  Pretoria  still  (ended  to  cling  to  West-' ; 
era  countries  like  Britain.  "Pretoria  is  still  looking  at 
Maggie  Thatcher  to  hold  the  day;  but  she  won't  do  it 
for  very  much  longer,”  Dr.  Magyar  said.  Some  ex¬ 
perts  disagree.  Said  Professor  Barratt  of  the  South 
African  Institute  for  International;  Reflations;  ^The 
West  will  remain  a  majorfactorfor  tradeand  invest¬ 
ment,  although  relations  .blow  hot  and  cold  periodi¬ 
cally.”  '  ■  *:  •'/- 
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For, Many,  a  Candidate’s  Birthplace  Is  More  Important  Than  His  Views 


Avj.*  uied  Rcuirn 


When  South  Korean  presidential  candidate  Kun  Dae  Jung  staged  a  rally  near  the  home  base  of  his  rival,  Kim  Young  Sam,  their  supporters  clashed;  Kim  Young  Sam  at  a  Kwangju  rally,  before  protesters  disrupted  it. 


South  Korea’s  Rivalries  Are 

•  • 

Provincial  as  Well  as  Political 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 

— - : — : - *t~ 


a.  r-  -v  '■  Scout,  South  Korea 

T  HE  people  of  Kyonggi  Province,  which  surrounds 
Seoul,  are.  said  to  be  . Cultured,  but  also  vain.  In 
North  and  South  Cholla  Provinces,  in  the  south- 
western  part  of  the  country,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  tmtrustworthy.  Over  in  North  and  South  Kyongsang 
Provinces,  to  theasoutheastj'  folks'bave  ia  i  repwation  for 
botiei^pers .ysp - ■  i1 
These1  stereotypes  have  beenJw^Setioh  Tor'  genera¬ 
tions;  and.  no  matter  how  valid pr  invalid  they  may  be, 
their  durability,  reflects  sectional  antagonisms  -that 
shape  South  Korean  political  arid,  social  thought  to  a  sig¬ 
nificant  extent.  Lately,  regionalism  has  surfaced  in  nasty 
fashion,  adding  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
monthlong  presidential  campaign  that  formally  got 
under  way  fast  week  .  V.  . 

The  problem  was  demonstrated  graphically  last, 
weekend  when  -one  of  the  major  opposition  candidates. 


Kim  Young  Sam,  tried  to  address  a  rally  in  Kwangju,  the 
South  Cholla  provincial  capital.  Mr.  Kim  is  originally 
from  adjacent  South  Kyongsang  province,  and  South 
Cholla  is  a  political  stronghold  of  a  fellow  opposition  fig¬ 
ure  who  has  become  an  archrivat,  Kim  Dae  Jung.  Before 
Kim  Young  Sam  could  really  get  started,  hundreds  of 
spectators  shouting  the  name  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  charged 
the  speakers*  stand,  hurling  stones  and  bottles.  A  few 
people  were  hurt,  and  Kim  Young  Sam  was  hustled  out  of 

^  town  byt Rifles v'  “  , .  . , . 

f  next  day^Kim  Dae  Jung  took  his  campaign  to 

.  Taegu,  ih  North  Kyongsang,  which  is  close  to  the  other 
Kim’s  base  and  is  also  the  family  home  of  Rah  Tae  Woo, 
the  Government  party  candidate.  This  time,  it  was  Kim 
Dae  Jung’s  turn  to  be  pelted.  Mr.  Roh,  too,  has  had  to  en- 
1  dure  barrages  at  some  of  his  stops. 

The  stonings  prompted  the  national  police  to  assign 
extra  guards  to  the  candidates,  and  produced  warnings 
from  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  (of  North  Kyongsang) 
that  further  attacks  could  threaten  the  Dec.  16  election,  a 
historic  undertaking  for  South  Korea.  It  will  be  the  first 


genuine  vote  for  president  in  16  years,  a  bonanza  that  few 
would  have  believed  possible  as  recently  as  five  months 
ago. 

With  or  without  more  violence,  geographic  schisms 
are  not  about  to  end  soon.  To  many  foreigners.  South  Ko¬ 
rean  politics  shapes  up  as  battle  between  an  authoritar¬ 
ian  Government  and  splintered  opposition  forces  seeking 
power  but  also  democratic  advances.  On  one  level,  that  is 
true.  But  also  true  is  that  many  Koreans  will  mark  (heir 
ballots  with  an  eye  toward  where  the  candidates  live. 

Among  South  Korea's  eight  provinces,  the  bitterness 
is  most  intense  between  the  two  Chollas  and  two  Kyong- 
sangs,  which  are  neighbors  but  which  fight  like  Hat  Helds 
and  McCoys.  The  rivalries  are  ancient.  But  they  became 
poisonous  in  this  century,  first  under  Japanese  colonial 
rule,  deepening  after  the  1950-53  Korean  War  as  the  coun¬ 
try  came  under  the  control  of  a  succession  of  North 
Kyongsang  men. 

Chofla  Resentments 

Again  and  again,  Cholla  people,  especially  in  the 
southern  province,  felt  they  were  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  The  late  Park  Chung  Hee.  who  was  president 
from  1961  to  1979.  deepened  resentments  by  pouring  new 
industries  into  his  native  Kyongsang,  leaving  Cholla  a  ne¬ 
glected,  relatively  backward  agricultural  enclave.  For 
Cholla,  animosity  flared  anew  after  Mr.  Chun's  soldiers 
massacred  Kwangju  citizens  in  1980,  leaving  nearly  200 
dead  by  official  count.  According  to  some  people  who 
were  there,  the  real  figure  is  closer  to  2,000.  Either  way, 
Cholla  Remembers,  and  hates. 


Its  loyalty  is  overwhelmingly  given  to  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  who  shares  and  amplifies  the  resentments,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  civil  liberties  and  nearly  his  life  by 
both  the  Park  and  Chun  regimes.  Mr.  Kim's  critics  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  playing  on  regional  differences,  a  charge 
that  he  rejects  as  a  Government  ploy  to  portray  him  as  a 
divisive  force.  Nevertheless,  after  he  speaks  at  rallies,  in 
his  unmistakable  Cholla  accent,  Cholla  people  go  home 
talking  about  how  it  is  time  they  had  a  turn  at  the  helm. 

And  when  Kyongsang  residents  hear  that  —  other 
Koreans,  too,  for  that  matter  —  they  get  edgy,  and  talk 
about  voting  against  this  Cholla  man  no  matter  what. 
Political  analysts  say  that  if  Kim  Young  Sam  were  to 
drop  out  of  the  race,  many  of  his  Kyongsang  supporters 
would  probably  support  not  Kim  Dae  Jung,  his  ideologi¬ 
cal  soulmate,  but  rather  Mr.  Roh,  who  may  represent  an 
unpopular  Government  but  who  at  least  comes  from 
Kyongsang.  This  tradition  of  antagonism  is  carried  on 
even  by.Kareans  who  left  Cholla  and1(Kyongsang.lqpg.ago 
to  work  elsewhere:  Thgy  gxtend  to  younger  general  ioqs 
as  well.  :  . 

An  important  test  nf  regionalism's  explosive  poten¬ 
tial  may  come  this  weekend  when  Kim  Young  Sam  tries 
his  luck  in  Cholla  again,  this  time  the  northern  province. 
After  his  Kwangju  debacle  last  weekend,  he  went  to 
Masan.  in  his  home  province,  and  told  a  crowd  that  if 
Kim  Dae  Jung  ever  showed  up  they  should  welcome  him 
warmly.  “But  if  you  don't  like  him,  don't  come  to  his 
rally  and  don’t  obstruct  his  rally,"  he  said.  “You  make 
the  Kwangju  people  ashamed  of  themselves."  In  Cholla. 
that  kind  of  talk  did  not  go  down  well  one  bit. 


Conversations  in  Pyongyang 


North  Korea  Floats  a  Revolutionary  Ideology;  Realism 


By  SELIG  S.  HARRISON 


*  ••»  ,  1  Pyongyang.  North  Korea 

NORTH  KOREA  has  lost  faith  in  its  ability  to 
.  reunify'  Korea  under  Communist  rule  and  is 
.  prepared  to  negotiate  peace  with  South 
:  Korea  and  the  United  States  .following  next 
month’s  presidential  election  hv  the  South.  This  was. 
.  conclusion  . after  Todays-  of  -conversations .  in 
Pyongyang  last  month  witha  variety  of  North  Korean 
leaders;  including  Prime  Minister  Li cjuri  Mo,  Foreign 
Minister  Kini  Ybng  Namsand  Hwang  Chang  Yop,  the' 
powerful  secretary,  of  the.  Workers  <Com munis t)  . 
Party  Central  Committee  responsible  for  forei^  poli¬ 
cy.  Economic  pressures,  appear. ta-be  compelling 
North  Korea,  to  pursue  twpcJoselyrdbted  priorities: 
a  reduction  of  military  spending  through,  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  Seoul 'and  Washington;  and  a  rapid  ii*r 
flux  of  advanced  industrial  technology,  facilitated  fay 
a  China-style  economic  openirig.to  the  West,  > 

..  -.Underlying  both  of  these departures  is  a  new 
note  of” realism;  in  the  North's  perceptions  of  the 
South.  Officials  no  longer  discount, the  South’s  eco- 
.."  nomic  growth,  as  they  did  during  an  earlier  visit  in 
1972,  nor  do  they  equate  opposition  to  military  rule  in 

Seoul  with  potentialpolitical  support  for  the  North. 

Asked  whether  the  upsurge  in  opposition  strength  in 
South.  Korea  (his  year  foreshadowed  a  shift  to  the  left 
and  an  eventual  Communist  revolution,  Hwang  Chang 
.  ;  Yop  replied:  “Such  'a  thing  is  quits  impossible,  eom- 
>pfeteJy;  pttf  of  the  question.  Nearly  40  years  have 
y  passed  sioce  the  Korean  War,  and  we  recognize  that 
'£-■  mbiiy^hSitgeshave  occurred  in  South  Korea.  Theop- 
*: position  parties  are  not  geared  to  changing  the  social 
'  and  economic  system  in  the  South.  If  they  are  suc- 
;.*■  cesshil,  it  would  not  be  a  revolution,  unless  you  would 
regarda  democratic  regimefoss  beholden  to  the 
'  .United  States  as  a  revolution.”  . .  . :  %. 

■  -The  economic,  arithmetic  of  the  Korean1  arms  rare 
-  may  expiafii  why  the  North  wants  to'  reduce  its:  de- 
:  jferise  expenditures;  the  South,  with  a  population  of  42 
".million  and  m?  American  military  presence,  devotes 


7  North,  with  20;miflion  people  and  no  foreign  troops, 
spet«li:i.4  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on  de- 
-  !  (eiisevaC  the  expense  oT  consumer  goods'  production 
7*  ^^  needs.  .  ,  i 


■T.  . 


:  S.  Harrison  is  a  senior  associate  of  the  Carne¬ 

gie  Endowment,  for  International  Peace,  and  a  former 
foreign  correspondent.  His  visit  to  North  Korea,  from 
■  Seplr23.toOcL  2,  which  is  something  rarely  permitted 
toAmerican  journalists,  was  made  under  the  aus- 
ptce&pf  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 
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Hl.i-kSi.'i  Anih>m-.  Sibiu 

North  Korean  soldiers  on  guard  at  Panmunjom  in  the  zone  between  North  and  South  Korea. 


Seoul  points  to  North  Korea's  defense  spending 
level  as  evidence  that  Kim  II  Sung  still  intends  to 
reunify  the  peninsula  by  force.  But  North  Korea  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  ready  to  cut  its  armed  forces  down  to 
100, OQO  if  Seoul  would  join  in  a  mutual  forces  reduc¬ 
tion  agreement  linked  to  a  parallel  withdrawal  of 
American  conventional  and  nuclear  Forces. 

In  a  recent  proposal  to  South  Korea  and  the  United 
States  for  negotiations  to  be  held  next  March,  after 
the  election,  the  North  suggested  that  force  reduc¬ 
tions  be  completed  within  five  years.  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Kim  said  that  the  deadline  is  negotiable,  and  did 
not  rule  out  19  years.' with  American  air  and  naval 
forces  remaining  longer  than  ground  forces.  Similar¬ 
ly,  on  verification  and  other  key  particulars,  I  found 
Pyongyang  officials  ready  to  compromise  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  details  of  how  the  agreement  could  operate. 
Prime  Minister  Li  Gun  Mo  said  that  an  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  agreement  “would  relieve  many  of  our  economic 
problems  by  releasing  manpower  and  funds  needed 


for  our  civilian  economy,”  adding  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  to  promote  “a  great  upsurge"  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  new 
seven-year  economic  plan,  but  that  "how  much  we 
can  shift  to  light  industries  depends  largely  on  how 
much  we  can  reduce  our  defense  burden." 

‘VeryFlexHUe’ 

I  found  it  much  easier  to  have  productive  give-and- 
take  with  North  Korean  officials  titan  15  years  ago  No 
subject  was  taboo,  though  there  were  flashes  of  anger 
and  little  enlightenment  when  I  mentioned  the  health 
of  75-year-old  Kim  li  Sung,  Kim  Jong  ll’s  ability  to 
govern  and  the  1983  Rangoon  bombing  that  killed  16 
South  Korean  officials.  On  most  issues,  I  found  a 
readiness  to  go  far  beyond  published  positions  and  to 
respond  directly  to  sharp  challenges  that  would  previ¬ 
ously  have  produced  a  flood  of  predictable  rhetoric. 

For  example,  in  its  formal  stand  on  the  unification 
of  Korea,  Pyongyang-advocates  a  federation.  Autono¬ 


mous  regimes  with  differing  systems  would  remain 
intact  in  North  and  South,  but  a  “federal"  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  a  combined  army  and  a  standing 
committee  that  would  "supervise"  the  two  " region¬ 
al"  governments.  This  would  be  a  transitional  step  on 
the  road  to  full  unification,  with  "the  people"  deciding 
when,  whether  and  how  to  change  the  structure.  Not 
surprisingly,  Seoul  has  dismissed  this  idea,  arguing 
that  Pyongyang  would  simply  use  interchange  under 
such  a  system  to  promote  subversion  in  the  South. 
When  I  repeatedly  criticized  the  North’s  proposal  as 
unrealistic.  Hwang  Chang  Yop  and  several  other  high 
Central  Committee  officials  retreated  from  their  pre¬ 
pared  remarks.  "You  will  find  us  very  flexible,"  said 
Mr.  Hwang,  “if  we  are  all  going  in  the  same  direction, 
toward  confederation,  rather  than  toward  legitimiz¬ 
ing  two  Koreas."  Pyongyang  is  ready  to  discuss  "any 
other  idea  consistent  with  movement  toward  confed¬ 
eration,  however  gradual." 

In  the  North's  evolving  concept,  Mr.  Hwang  ex¬ 
plained,  federation  is  no  longer  a  transitional  stage 
but  the  "final  stage"  of  unification,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  provision  for  integrating  the  two  differing 
social  and  economic  systems.  In  principle,  a  com¬ 
bined  army  would  be  an  ultimate  goal,  but  "if  we  can 
improve  relations  between  the  two  Koreas,  then  hav¬ 
ing  two  armies  would  be  acceptable,  especially  if 
their  size  can  be  reduced."  Mr.  Hwang  strongly  im¬ 
plied  that  Pyongyang  is  prepared  to  go  along  with  a 
creeping  process  of  "cross- recognition"  of  the  iwo 
Korean  regimes  by  the  major  powers  in  the  context  of 
parallel  movement  toward  a  limited  confederation. 

"Cross- recognition"  (American,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
recognition  of  both  North  and  South)  is  the  stated  goal 
of  American  policy.  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  North. 
But  Mr.  Hwang  hinted  at  a  compromise  when  asked 
whether  he  would  like  to  see  formal  American  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Pyongyang  or  would  prefer,  in¬ 
stead.  to  have  the  United  States  wait  until  it  could 
have  relations  with  a  confederal  republic.  He  replied 
that  a  liaison  office  would  be  appropriate  after  the 
signing  of  a  peace  treaty,  and  that  full  relations 
"might  well"  be  possible  when  and  if  the  United 
States  agreed  to  a  withdrawal  of  its  forces  and  "ex¬ 
pressed  a  favorable  attitude  toward  confederation, 
even  if  it  is  not  actually  achieved.” 

Asked  about  the  future  of  Pyongyang's  security 
links  with  Moscow  and  Beijing,  Foreign  Minister  Kim 
said  that  “there  is  nothing  immutable  in  our  under¬ 
takings,  just  as  we  hope  that  there  is  nothing  immuta¬ 
ble  in  the  present  form  of  your  relations  with  the 
South."  “We  intend  to  strengthen  and  develop  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  in  the  days  ahead."  he 
said.  "We  want  balanced  relations  with  the  major 
powers.  This  is  in  our  interest,  and  yours.”  "Once  we 
fought  a  war,"  he  added,  “but  we  cannot  continuously 
maintain  an  abnormal  relationship.  The  past  is  past." 
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Iran-Contra  Panels 
Find  Fault,  but 


Not  in  the 


By  DAVID  E.  ROSENBAUM 

Washington 

IN  terms  of  evidence,  the  final  re¬ 
port  issued  last  week  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Iran-contra  commit¬ 
tees  added  little  to  the  startling 
public  testimony  last  spring  and 
summer  about  the  secret  activities 
of  the  Reagan  White  House.  But  the 
committees'  analysis  of  that  evi¬ 
dence  was  devastating.  The  report 
spoke  of  "confusion  and  disarray  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government,** 
of  "pervasive  dishonesty  and  inordi¬ 
nate  secrecy,"  of  "deception  and  dis¬ 
dain  for  the  law.” 

President  Reagan,  the  committees 
declared,  abdicated  his  “moral  and 
legal  responsibility"  to  adhere  to  his 
Constitutional  oath  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Laws  were  clearly  broken  by  the 
President's  staff,  the  committees 
said.  They  said  Mr.  Reagan  not  only 
"created  or  at  least  tolerated  an  en¬ 
vironment"  for  such  wrongdoing,  he 
also  misled  the  public  in  his  official 
statements  about  his  subordinates' 
actions  and  “has  yet  to  condemn 
their  conduct.”  The  special  prosecu¬ 
tor,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  is  expected 
to  seek  indictments  against  some 
principals  in  the  affair  soon. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  how¬ 
ever.  the  report  offered  little  in  the 
way  of  recommendations  to  prevent 
such  abuses  in  the  future.  The  “im¬ 
portant  lesson  to  be  learned."  the  re- 


System 


port  said,  was  that  "the  Iran-contra 
affair  resulted'from  the  failure  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  observe  the  law,  not 
from  deficiencies  in  existing  law  or 
in  our  system  of  governance.” 

The  committees  did  propose  sev¬ 
eral  modest  changes  in  procedures, 
most  of  them  meant  to  avert  situa¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  Iran  arms  sales, 
which  went  on  for  a  year  without  the 
knowledge  of  Congress.  The  panels 
recommended,  for  instance,  that 
Congress  be  notified  before  the  start 
of  covert  operations  whenever  feasi¬ 
ble  and  in  all  cases  within  48  hours  of 
Presidential  approval.  They  pro¬ 
posed  that  such  approval  always  be 
in  writing,  that  the  National  Security 
Council  be  barred  from  engaging  in 
covert  activities  and  that  the  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser  not  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer  on  active  duty. 

Presidential  Moves 

President  Reagan  has  already 
moved  in  some  of  those  directions. 
He  has  said,  for  example,  that  the 
National  Security  Council  will  no 
longer  participate  in  secret  opera¬ 
tions  and  that  Congress  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  such  operations  by  other 
agencies  within  two  days  except  in 
“exceptional  circumstances."  But 
he  named  Army  Lieut  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell  to  be  his  security  adviser. 

Some  recommendations  were  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  obstacles  the  com¬ 
mittees  faced.  For  example,  the  law¬ 
makers  were  frustrated  by  their  in¬ 
ability  to  force  LieuL  Col.  Oliver  L. 


North  to  testify  without  conditions 
and  by  their  lack  of  power  to  get 
records  of  secret  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  In  the  report,  they  suggested 
that  contempt  of  Congress  statutes 
be  strengthened;  and  they  proposed 
-that  Congress  have  authority  lo  ob¬ 
tain  certain  foreign  bank  records. 

In  the  past.  Congressional  inquir¬ 
ies  have  occasionally  resulted  in  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  law.  For  example, 
the  Senate  Watergate  committee's 
recommendations  led  directly  to 
new  campaign-spending  laws,  to  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  to  enforce  those  laws 
and  to  ihe  establishment  of  proce¬ 
dures  for  appointing  special  prosecu¬ 
tors  when  Government  officials 
were  accused  of  wrongdoing. 

But.  as  is  often  the  case,  the  com¬ 
mittees'  report,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  remarkably  thorough,  is  likely  to 


be  forgotten  in  the  stacks  of  librar¬ 
ies.  The  televised  hearings  last 
spring  and  summer  will  remain  an 
important  part  of  American  political 
drama  and  history. 

Those  hearings  laid  out  for  all 
America  to  see  how  United  Slates 
policy  in  Iran  and  Nicaragua  was  set 
by  a  few  members  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Council  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  secret  band  of  private 
operatives  who  were  unaccountable 
to  the  normal  system  of  governmen¬ 
tal  checks  and  balances;  how  the 
small  number  of  people  who  knew 
about  those  policies  lied  to  Congress, 
to  the  President,  to  others  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  even  to  one  another,  so 
that  no  one  knew  all  the  facts,  and 
how  such  officials  as  Colonel  North, 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  and 
William  J.  Casey,  the  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence,  were  will¬ 


ing  to  ignore  the  law  when  it  became 
an  impediment  to  their  goals. 

In  the  final  report,  the  committees 
were  unable  to  expand  on  some  of 
the  mysteries  left  unresolved  by  the 
hearings. 

Some  Frustration 

They  conceded  they  had  no  direct 
evidence  President  Reagan  knew 
that  money  from  the  arms  sales  had 
been  diverted  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels,  but  they  implied 
that  investigatory  might  not  have 
had  all  the  evidence.  They  expressed 
frustration  that  Mr.  Casey’s  death 
last  May  and  their  failure  to' locate 
any  of  his  files  meant  they  could  not 
probe  his  role  in  the  affair  further. 
They  were  sharply  critical  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  but 
stopped  short  of  accusing; him  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  cover-up. 


Nor  did  the  report  provide  further, 
insights  into  the  personality  of  the 
star  witness.  Colonel  North,  .which  so 
mesmerized  the  country  for  a  brief, 
period  last  summer. 

The  best  characterization  of  Colo¬ 
nel  North  came  not  in  the  report  but 
in  a  retrospective  interview  last, 
week  with  Arthur  L.  Liman,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  committee, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  se¬ 
curities  lawyers  in  the  country.  “I 
have  cross-examined  and  repre¬ 
sented  lots  of  bond  salesmen  in  my 
life.”  Mr.  Liman  sakL 

“If  Oliver  North  were  on  Wall 
Street,  he  would  be  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  bonds  ever,"  he  said.  "And 
then  he  would  go  broke,  because  he 
would  buy  everything  he  ever  sold. 
Oliver  North  is  a  believer.  He  is  a 
gifted  salesman  who  believes  in 
whatever  product  he  is  selling/’ . 


Religious  Right  Makes  Several  Strong  Showings 


G.O.P.  Sees  Signs  of  a  Robertson  Incursion 


Supporters  of  Pat  Robertson  gather  at  a  Republican  rally  in  Ames,  Iowa. 


Aswialpd  Pits-.  MfLutl* 


By  WAYNE  KING 

Bob  Do|p’s  campaign  chairman  in  Iowa,  Steven  Rob¬ 
erts,  says  that  while  Vice  President  Bush  is  still  the 
major  target.  Dole  forces  are  "real  concerned"  about 
Pat  Robertson.  John  Buckley,  who  does  public  relations 
Tor  Jack  Kemp,  says,  "We  have  always  taken  Pat  Rob¬ 
ertson  seriously."  Lee  Atwater,  Mr.  Bush's  campaign 
'  manager,  is  more  blunt:  Anybody. who  doesn't  take  Mr. 
Robertson  seriously,  he  says,  "is  crazy." 

Their  concern  is  a  measure  of  the  emergent  political 
importance  of  the  religious  right.  Exit  polls  indicate  that 
12  percent  to  15  percent  of  Ronald  Reagan's  vote  in  two 
successive  elections  came  from  born-again  Christians, 
and  some  analysts  say  Mr.  Robertson  might  be  able  to 
count  on  even  more. 

In  traditional  terms,  that  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
win  the  Republican  nomination,  let  alone  the  Presidency. 
But  Mr.  Robertson  is  no  traditional  candidate,  as  he 
demonstrated  in  Michigan,  where  he  matched  or  possi¬ 
bly  outdid  Mr.  Bush  in  early  contests  to  select  delegates, 
embroiling  state  Republicans  in  acrimony;  in  Iowa, 
where  he  decisively  won  a  straw  poll  earlier  this  year, 
and  in  Florida,  where  he  came  in  a  strong  second  last 
weekend  in  a  straw  vote  that  other  candidates  avoided, 
saying  the  rules  favored  Mr.  Bush. 

It  is  the  zeal  of  Robertson  supporters  that  makes 
him  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Most  of  Mr. 
Robertson’s  supporters  have  had  a  personal  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  many,  as  Pentacostal  or  charismatic  Chris¬ 
tians,  experience  religion  as  ecstasy.  Their  commitment 
to  Mr.  Robertson  is  not  political,  it  is  religious;  Amer¬ 
icans  for  Robertson  is  as  much  a  crusade  as  a  campaign. 

!n  numbers  alone,  Mr.  Robertson's  potential  follow¬ 
ing  is  far  from  insignificant.  Gallup  polls  in  1986  found 
that  33  percent  of  adults  identified  themselves  as  evan¬ 
gelical  or  born-again  Christians,  and  a  1981  Market  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  poll  round  36  percent  of  respondents  an¬ 
swered  “yes"  to  the  question,  “Was  there  a  specific  time 
in  your  life  when  you  made  a  special  personal  commit¬ 
ment  to  Christ  that  changed  your  life?"  Such  a  commit¬ 
ment  is  the  central  element  of  born-again  faith. 


There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  all  or  even 
most  of  these  people  will  vote  for  Pal  Robertson.  Many, 
in  fact,  feel  that  religion  and  politics  don't  mix  —  a  fact 
Mr.  Robertson  acknowledged  when  he  gave  up  his  minis¬ 
try  lasL  month.  Even  those  who  argue  that  Christians 
should  have  a  stronger  voice  in  government  don't  neces¬ 
sarily  support  Mr.  Robertson.  The  Rev.  Jerry  FalwelL 
for  example,  who  as  the  founder  of  Moral  Majority  has 
probably  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring  Christians 
into  politics,  is  a  vocal  supporter  of  George  Bush  and 
says  Mr.  Robertson  can’t  win  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Robertson  draws  high  negative  ratings  in  na¬ 
tional  polls,  not  least  because  of  the  very  beliefs  that  won 
him  devoted  supporters:  As  a  minis¬ 
ter,  he  practiced  faith  healing,  de¬ 
scribed  his  performance  of  miracles,  _ 

spoke  in  tongues  and  suggested  that 

the  end  of  the  world  and  the  Second  Vpfh4 

Coming  of  Christ  were  close  at  hand.  Wd  VJ( 

In  addition,  it  is  axiomatic  in  poli¬ 
tics  that  the  mure  a  candidate  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  more  his  views  and  his  1  There  h 
past  are  exposed  to  scrutiny.  Al¬ 
ready,  newspaper  and  magazine  arti-  perceive 
des  have  examined  Mr.  Robertson's  without  i 
fund-raising  tactics,  rebutted  claims  ,  .  ,  , 

on  his  political  resume  and  revealed  tilinK.  trig 
that  his  first  child  was  bom  10  weeks  rpropni? 
after  his  wedding  date. 

Nevertheless,  the  Republican  the  oena 

field  has  been  carefully  respectful  of  mav  tv  r 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  as  the  Demo- 
crats  are  loath  to  criticize  the  Rev.  nominee 
Jesse  Jackson  for  fear  of  alienating  seemed  f 
the  black  vote,  which  is  crucial  to.any  .  — 

Democratic  victory  a  year  from  now,  ConStltU 
Republican  candidates  fear  a  back-  hiAiria)  i 
lash  from  born-again  voters.  ^  u 

Beyond  fundamentalist  fervor,  WMamH 

Mr.  Robertson's  campaign  has  both  Chief  Justio 

political  expertise  and  money  —  he  in  a  speech  t 
has  spent  $11  million,  more  than  any 
of  his  rivals.  Mr.  Robertson  received  l— 


3.3  million  signatures  on  petitions  urging  that  he  run,  and . 
those  names  are  now  in  a  computer,  to  be  followed  up  by 
letters,  phone  calls,  fund-raising  appeals,  and.  eventual¬ 
ly,  with  appeals  to  go  to  the  polls  in  caucuses  and  pri¬ 
maries.  In  targeted  precincts,  volunteers  are  drumming 
up  still  more  signatures;  they  are  aiming  for  7  million, 
which  would  produce  enough  votes,  they  think,  to  win  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  Robertson's  campaign  manager  is  R.  Marc  Nut- 
tie,  who  has  managed  or  advised  dozens  of  Republican 
House  and  Senate  campaigns.  Mr.  Nuttle  said  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  38,000  lowans  signed  petitions  for  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son,  and  field  workers  there  say  that  figure  is  now  much 
higher.  The  turnout  in  the  Republican  caucuses  is  likely 
to  be  about  100,000  people,  so  if  all  the  petition  signers 
turned  out  —  even  fervent  Robertsonians  concede  that  is 
unlikely,  despite  his  elaborate  phone  bank  there  — -he 
would  place  very  well,  or  even  win,  in  a  six-way  race. 

The  impact  of  his  candidacy  has  struck  fear  into 
such  liberal  groups  as  People  for  the  American  Way, 
whose  Action  Fund  is  seeking  contributions  to  "challenge 
the  Religious  Right  and  Pat  Robertson's  grab  for  ulti¬ 
mate  political  power,"  as  a  recent  mailing  puts  H.  The 
letter  notes,  "Already,  the  *Pai  Robertson  for  President* 
campaign  has  come  much  further  than  any  ‘political 
pros'  ever  thought  it  would." 

Stopping  Mr.  Robertson  is  also  much  on  the  minds  of 
Republican  candidates.  The  Bush  forces,  for  example, 
are  suing  the  campaigns  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jack  F.  Kemp  in  an  attempt  to  have  more  Bush 
supporters  selected  as  Michigan  caucus  delegates,  and 
on  Friday  publicly  accused  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Kemp 
of  conspiring  to  change  state  party  rules  to  further  their 
own  ends.  In  the  Florida  straw  poll  last  weekend,  Mr. 
Bush  won  with  the  help  of  more  than  1,000  party  officials 
and  contributors.  Among  the  1,438  other  participants, 
who  were  chosen  by  county  caucuses,  Mr.  Robertson  ac¬ 
tually  won  a  majority  of  votes. 

The  only  candidate  thought  to  have  any  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  over  Mr.  Robertson's  supporters,  since  he  shares 
Mr.  Robertson’s  abhorrence  of  abortion  and  his  fervent 
anticommunism,  is  Mr.  Kemp.  His  strategists  make  no 
bones  about  their  hope  that  Mr.  Robertson  will  ulti¬ 
mately  falter,  after  seriously  damaging  Mr.  Bush  or  Mr. 
Dole  or  both,  and  that  Mr.  Kemp  will  pick  up  his  support. 
But  Pat  Robertson,  as  he  recently  told  Republicans  in 
Minnesota,  figures  it  will  be  the  other  way  around. 


Verbatim:  A  Proper  Process 

1  There  has  been  considerable  criticism  over  the 
perceived  excesses  of  the  confirmation  process; 
without  in  any  way  deprecating  that  critirism  I 
think  that  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  we 
recognize  that  there  is  apt  to  be  some  inquiry  by 
the  Senate  as  well  as  by  the  President  into  what 
may  be  called  the  "judicial  philosophy”  of  a 
nominee  to  our  Court. . . .  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  entirely  consistent  with  our 
Constitution  and  serves  as  a  way  of  reconciling 
judicial  independence  with  majority  rule.  ’ 
WISamH.  Rehnquist 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 


Stuart  GoMonbeiR 


No  Major  Cuts  . 

Bringing  Forth 
A  Deficit  ‘Mouse’ 


Washington  . 

rwas  no  grand  design  for  Federal  budget  deficit 
reduction  that  was  brought  forth  after  four  gruel¬ 
ing  weeks  of  top-level  negotiations.  It  was,  as 
some  members  of  the  team  themselves  dubbed  it,  a 
‘^niouse." 

The  bipartisan  proposal,  unveiled  at. the  White. 
House  with  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  .- 
ringed  around  President  Reagan  in  a  show  of  soli¬ 
darity.  would  reduce  the  1988  deficit  by  raising  taxes 
of  $9- billion,  cutting  the  Pentagon  budget  55  billion 
-and  reducing  nonmilitary  spending  S6.6  billion.  User 
fees,  with  Federal  asset  sales  and  other  onertime 
savings,  would  then  be  cobbled  on  to  stretch'thepack-*  .v 
age  of  cutslo  S30  billion./ 

No  one  was  overjoyed  by  the  outcome,  but  Senator ; 
Bob  Packwood,  Republican  of  Oregon,  overdid  ir, 
perhaps,  when  he  called  the  plan  he  helped,  fashion  a 
“miserable  little  pittance."  - 
If  implemented  over  the  ^ next  month;  the  plan 
would  cut  the  deficit  byS76  billion  over  two  years-and 
allow  the  Congress  to  undo  S23  billion  in  automatic 
spending  cuts  that  went  intd  effeCt  Friday  undey  the/ 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  balanced  budget  law. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Schumer,  Democrat- of  ' 
Brooklyn,  defined  the  problem  this  way.  the  compro- 
mise,  he  said  "is  about  the  best  we  can  do  when  there  y 
is  no  real  leadership  and  when' you  have  to  paste' 
things  together.*1  House  Speaker-  Jim  Wright,  Demo- . 
crat  of  Texas,  put  it  another  way.  Asked  why  more 
could  not  be  done  by  a  Congress  anda  White  House  / 
pushed  to  the  table  by' last  month’s  stock-market, 
crash,  he  said,  "We  didn’t  have  enough  herpes.*’,  /  !•. 

Which  Is  riot  to  say  the  20  negotiators  dfdnottryto  . 
do  more.  But  they  could  bring  themselves  only  to  the=  - 
brink  of  limiting  cost-of-living  increases  for  Federal  . 
workers  and  retirees,  including  people  on  Social  Se-V. 
curity-The  last  effort  died  early  in  the  week/ wtierty 
House  Republicans  were  spooked  into  .a  break  .with 
the.  Write  House  by  Representative  Trent  Lott’s  bp-  .. 
position.  Mr.  Lott,  a  Mississippi'  . Republican and  a 
senior  member  of  House  Republican  leadership,  is  * 

running  forlhe'Senate  next  year..  .  v:: 

Wall  Street's  verdict  on;  the:  plan  ii  still -pending;.^,. 
Agreement  was  rumored  but  hot  announced  until  rli 
after  the  markelsciosed  Friday./  ; . 

The  verdict  of  Congress  is  still  out,  Coo.  Many  teghK  ;: 
fetors  remain  opposed  (oihe  compromise,  soroche- 
cause  they  think  the  tax  increases  are.  too 
Others,  because  they  'consider  ,  the  spehdjog^cuts  too'. ;. ' 
small,  or  the  military  reductions  too  great.  :  -•  • 

As  they  left  for  Thanksgiving  break  fo  rest  uphe?^ 
fore  the  December  drive  to  adjourn  the  UXKh  Con-i 
gross's  first  session,  the  leaders  of  both  part^" 

Shared  the  same  hope.  It  was  that  their  rank-and-fitt. 

-  wuld  discover  on  political  cosr^benefir  analysis  that - 
the. pain  of  automatic  ncross-the-bbard  cuts  wpuW  ,. 
jprove  greater  than  . the  pain  of  working -through  the 
.compromise.  ;  ,  JONATHAN  FVERBRING&R 
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By  JOHN  RUSSELL 

ow  that  record  prices  are 
set  almost  daily  in  the 
auction  rooms,  statisti¬ 
cians  may  find  the  idea  of 
compiling  a  “Top  10"  list¬ 
ing  of  prices  irresistible;  those  who 
truly  care  about  an  win  place  such 
lists  among  the  silliest  and  most  mis¬ 
leading  formulations  of  our  time. 
‘■Those  people  had  to  be  crazy,"  pos¬ 
terity  will  say.  "What  kind  of  a  lopsid¬ 
ed,  nonsensical  list  is  that?  Was  this 
realty  what  people  in  the  1980’s 
wanted  most  and  rated  most  highly?” 

Posterity  will  be  right.  There  is 
something  positively  freaky  about  a 
list  m  which  four  out  of  the  top  10  are 
by  Vincent  van  Gogh,  one  is  a  landr 
scape  by  Turner,  one  is  a  Cubist 
.  painting  by  Braque,  one  is  an  “Adora¬ 
tion"  (not  in  ideal  shape)  by  Mante^ 
gna,  one  is  a  charming  but  minor 
Manet,  one  is  a  minor  Rembrandt 
and  one  is  a  12th-century  illuminated 
manuscript  ff  this  were  the  definitive 
list  of  what  moved  us  most  in -the  mld- 
1 980's,  we  could  truly  be  rated  as  per¬ 
verse. 

[Among  the  most  costly  artworks 
sold  at  auction:  Van  Gogh's  “Irises” 
(Sotheby’s,  S53.9  million);  Van 
Gogh's  “Sunflowers”  (Christie’s  Lon¬ 
don,  S39.9  million);  Van  Gogh’s 
"Bridge  of  Trinquetaiile”  (Christie’s 
London,  $20.2  million);  The  Gospels 
of  Henry  the  Lion  (Sotheby's  London, 
$11.9  million);  Mantegna's  “Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi”  (Christie's  London, 
$10.4  mDlion);  Manet's  “Rue  Mosnier 
With  Street  Pavers'*  (ChrisUe’s -Lon¬ 
don,  $11  million);  Rembrandt’s  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Young  Girl  Wearing  a  Gold- 
Trimmed  Cloak"  (Sotheby’s  London, 
S10.3  million);  Turner's  “Seascape: 
Folkestone"  (Sotheby’s  London,  $10 
million);  Van  Gogh's  “Landscape 
With  Rising  Sun"  (Sotheby's  London, 
$9.9  million;  and  Braque's  '‘Woman 
Reading"  (Sotheby's  London,  $9.5 
million).] 

Van  Gogh's  “Irises,"  which  fetched 
$53.9  million  at  Sotheby's  on.  the 
evening  of  Nov.  1 1,  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting.  People  like  to  think  that  van 
Gogh  was  not  admired  in  his  lifetime, 
but  the  truth  is  that  “Irises"  made 
quite  a  stir  when  it  was  first  shown  in 
Paris  in  September .1889.  Singled  out 
by  Felix  Feneon,  the  most  inspired 
critic  of  the  day,  it  was  talked  about, 
written  about  and  dreamed  about 
Even  so,  $53.9  million  jte  a''9amvof 
money  that  vie  have  trouble  even  pic¬ 
turing,  let  alone  laying  our  hands  on. 
Given  that  “Irises’’  is  by  no  means  in 
the  top  rank  of  European  paintings. 


what  are  we  to  do  if  every  painting  of 
its  class  is  going  to  cost  more  than  $50 
million?  Will  our  collectors  be  balked 
at  every  turn,  our  museums  stagnate 
and  the  art.  market  come  to  a  shud¬ 
dering  halt?  Or  is  this  a  freak  price, 
bom  of  a  strange  moment  in  eco¬ 
nomic  history  and  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
waymark  from  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
treat? 

These  questions  are  the  more  both¬ 
ersome  in  that  they  have  never  be¬ 
fore  presented  themselves  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  way.  When  in  1875 
Louisine  Havemeyer  began  buying 
the  French  Impressionist  paintings 
that  are  now  the  core  of  the  Andre 
Meyer  Gallery  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  price  was  the  price  and 
there  were  no  surprises.  In  the  1920's 
when  Samuel  Counauld  gave  the  - 
Tate  Gallery  in  London  £50,000  to  buy 
French  paintings  he  knew  that  it 
-  would  go  a  long  way  —  and  it  did,  with 
'  .  Seurat’s  great  “Bathers"  and  one  of 
van.  Gogh’s  better  “Sunflowers"  just 
.  .  for  starters. 

This  was  a  now-vanished  world  in 
"  which  auction  sales  could  be  bad 
news,  not  big  news.  In  -1875,  when 
some  of  the  French  Impressionists 
were  desperate  for  money  and  put 
their  work  up  for  auction  In  Paris, 
people  came  to  jeer,  not  to  buy.  Fight¬ 
ing  broke  out  The  police  had  to  be 
called  in.  Almost  nothing  was  sold. 

The  art  world  as  we  now  know  it  is 
completely,  unaccountably  and  peril¬ 
ously  different.  It  is  as  if  a  tier  of  the 
art  market  had  detached  itself  from 
the  rest  and  blasted  off  into  an  upper 
atmosphere  in  which  only  a  small 
handful  of  individuals  can  stay  alive. 
Whirling  in  a  crazed  orbit  that  makes 
up  its  rules  as  it  goes  along,  this  de¬ 
tached  tier  is  about  as  welcome  as  a 
detached  retina  to  collectors  of  more 
limited  means  and  museums  that 
would  have  trouble  raising  even  a  - 
tenth  of  the  price  of  the '  ‘Irises/’ 

For  the  rest  of  the  art  world,  the 
only  hope  is  that  the  rivals  who  bid  up 
the  “Irises"  wiH  carry  on  like  duelists 
in  the  far  blue  yonder,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  to  remember  that  even  to¬ 
day  very  beautiful  works  of  art  can 
be  bought  fora  price  that  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  line  with  all  previous 
figures. 

For  what  it  may  be  worth,  this  ob¬ 
server’s  opinion  is  that  collecting  will 
continue,  that  museums  will  not  stag¬ 
nate  and  that  the  art  market  wilt  go 
on  much  as  before,  though  with  some 
possibly  drastic  regrouping.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  $53.9  million  is  certainly  one 
that  we  should  view  with  disquiet,  but 
that  disquiet  should  not  turn  into 
panic. 


The  top  10  list  is  simply  what  it  says 
it  is  —  a  list  of  the  10  most  expensive 
works  of  an  that  have  been  sold  at 
auction  in  the  last  few  years.  Those 
few  years  have  been  a  lime  of  ex¬ 
treme  instability,  in  which  sums  of 
money  previously  undreamed  of  have 
been  shunted  back  and  forth,  in  and 
out  of  sight,  in  ways  that  bode  no 
good. 

As  for  the  works  of  art  on  the  list, 
they  were  not  the  best,  but  the  most 
expensive  —  the  ones  that  fetched 


to  have,  anything  like  a  complete  ac¬ 
counting  of  what  was  paid,  in  real 
terms,  for  works  bought  and  sold  pri¬ 
vately  down  the  ages. 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  prices  in 
general  were  stable  at  some  times 
and  unstable  at  others  and  that,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  (he  rating  of  almost  every 
individual  artist  went  up  and  down, 
often  with  an  air  of  volatility.  Beyond 
that,  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  opin¬ 
ion,  (Lough  not  every  opinion  carries 
weight. 


buy  at  auction,  where  ail  present  can 
see  and  admire  them.  But  there  are 
major  collectors  who  have  never 
been  seen  at  auction,  and  never  will 
be. 

This  is  the  fallacy  behind  the  top  10 
list.  It  applies  to  a  conspicuous  but 
limited  section  of  the  art  market,  and 
to  that  section  only.  Many  great 
works  of  art  still  change  hands,  un¬ 
hurriedly  and  in  conditions  of  confi¬ 
dentiality,  as  a  result  of  private  ne¬ 
gotiation.  Where  great  works  of  art 
are  destined  for  a  national  museum, 
it  may  well  be  that  money  "up  front" 
will  play  no  part  in  the  transfer. 

If  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
has  an  enviable  record  of  recent  ac¬ 
quisitions.  it  is  not  always  because 
the  gallery  writes  a  check  and  the 


Van  Gogh 's  “Irises  ”  in  a  Sotheby's  strongroom  after  its  sale  for  S53.9  million. 


most  in  the  overheated  psycho-sexual 
atmosphere  of  an  auction  room  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  giddy  money 
around  and  no  one  could  think  of  a 
better  place  to  put  it.  There  is  no  ra¬ 
tionale  to  that  list,  except  greed,  fear 
and  vanity. 

Nor  is  it  a  list  of  the  10  most  expen¬ 
sive  works  of  art  ever  sold,  period. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  way 
to  compare  the  prices  paid  in  pre-in¬ 
dustrial  times  with  those  paid  today. 
We  do  not  have,  and  are  never  likely 


Contrary  to  what  is  often  supposed, 
the  great  majority  of  sales  of  works 
of  art  are  still  conducted  in  private. 
Prices  for  sales  of  that  sort  are  rarely 
disclosed.  Naturally,  it  suits  the  auc¬ 
tion  houses  to  have  the  public  believe 
that  sales  at  auction  are  the  only  ones 
that  matter.  There  are  "collectors" 
whose  ego  compels  them  to  bid  and 


Government  stands  behind  it.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  great  works  of  art  can  now  be 
handed  over  in  lieu  of  estate  duty,  just 
as  in  Paris  the  Picasso  Museum  was 
built,  in  the  same  way,  with  works  of 
art  chosen  from  the  estate. 

So  this  observer  is  not  disposed  to 
think  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand  because  one  or  two  people  have 


paid  very  high  prices  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  —  half  carnival,  half  casino  — 
of  auction  rooms  in  the  late  ] 980's.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  those  prices  were 
completely  out  of  line  with  anything 
that  had  happened  before,  but  in  how 
many  other  departments  of  life  is 
that  not  true? 

It  is  also  true  that  a  colossal  price 
has  a  way  of  making  all  other  prices 
drift  upwards,  sometimes  to  fall 
back,  sometimes  not.  But  then  prices 
for  art  have  been  drifting  upwards 
for  30  years,  thanks  in  part  to  a 
steady,  progressive  flight  from 
money,  but  also  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
urgency,  the  immediacy  and  the  irre- 
placeabilily  of  art.  It  has  got  around 
(hat  art  is  the  true  thing,  the  enduring 
thing,  the  stable  thing. 

“We  have  to  have  it,”  people  say  to 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  in  German  Tor.schIu.s- 
spanik,  the  terror  of  the  closing  door, 
and  it  is  of  course  fundamental  to  the 
auction  experience  that  we  suddenly 
feel  that  we  cannot  live  without  the 
object  in  question. 


When  tempted  to  give  in  to  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  thought  of  Lhe  loud  ap¬ 
plause  that  greets  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
definitive  loss  of  faith  in  money,  this 
critic  consoles  himself  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  reason  and  stability  that  can 
be  found  in  museum  reports  from  all 
over.  Just  this  week,  for  instance,  the 
mailman  brought  in  "A  Bountiful 
Decade:  Selected  Acquisitions  1977- 
1987"  from  the  Nelson-Atkins  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"Can  this  be  stagnation?"  I  asked 
myself.  “Is  this  the  portrait  of  a  dec¬ 
ade  in  which  museums  are  in  de¬ 
cline?"  Looking  at  the  glorious  por¬ 
trait  by  Madame  Vigee- Lebrun  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Caderousse,  at  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  Oriental  art  that  continue 
the  great  tradition  established  in  the 
museum  by  Laurence  Sickman,  cura¬ 
tor  emeritus,  and  admiring  the  fa¬ 
mous  portrait  of  Monsignor  Turner 
by  Thomas  Eakins,  I  did  not  see  too 
much  to  worry  about. 

What  is  of  value  to  our  society,  in 
this  context,  is  not  the  sensational 
price  of  this  or  that,  but  the  continuity 
of  collecting,  the  readiness  of  collec¬ 
tors  to  have  their  community  in  mind, 
and  an  awareness  of  the  enormous 
pleasure  that  can  be  had  from  works 
of  art  that  even  now  do  not  involve  a 
lot  of  supernumerary  noughts.  That 
kind  of  collecting  can  still  be  carried 
on  in  private.  It  doesn’t  get  written 
up.  But  it  has  a  quality  of  shared  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Art 
has  a  life  of  its  own  —  its  real  and  true 
life  —  and  buying  and  selling  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 


,  A  Polish 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABliE 


Bcklayers  clambering  over 
spare  wooden,  scaffolds 
were  setting  large  Gothic- 
style  brick.  Nearby,  dusty 
plasterers  .worked  on 
graceful  cornices  in  the  antechamber 
of  a  chapel  where  only  weeks  earlier 
magnificent  frescoes  of  four  slightly 
plump,  rather  stern  ladies  had 
emerged.  Their  restorers -concluded 
they  must  have  been  allegorical  rep¬ 
resentations  of  some  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  The  restoration  project  in 
progress  was  the  castie  in  Pultusk,  an 
oval,  island  town  on  the  Narew  River 
north  o  (Warsaw. 

The  worker?  were  from  Pracownie 
Konserwacji  Zabytkow,  a  state-run 
company  based  in  Warsaw  that 
honed  its  considerable-  skills  resur¬ 
recting  great  works  of  Polish  art  and 
architecture  from  wartime  damage. 
The  company  then  mastered  the  art 
of  exporting  those  skills,  illustrating 
the  thesis  of  its  associate  director  of . 
research.  Lech  Krzyzanowski,  that 
“people  understood  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  to  re-create  life,  to  wring  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  death,  in  symbolic  terms/’ 

Poland  is  still  In  the  tedious  process 
of  healing  the  scars  of  war  inflicted 
on  its  architectural  and  artistic  herit¬ 
age,  much  of  which  was  burned,  rav¬ 
aged  and  reduced  to  rubble  between 
1939  and  1945.  The  company,  ,  which 
began  its  work  in  1946,  is  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  about '  400  restoration 
projects,  in  Poland  and  .as  iar  .away, 
as  Cambodia.  Some  Qf  the  structures 
are  restored  to  thetr  original  state; 
others  are  adapted  for  modern  use. 

Pultusk,  where  the  castle  is  under 
reconstruction,  lies  on  the  outer 
northern  stretches  of  what  used  to  be 
the  territory  of  the  Dukes  of  Mazovia, 
and  served  as  an  outpost  against 
Lithuanian  invaders  until  Poland  and 
Lithuania  united  in  the  late  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  According  to  Andrzej  Lotysz, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  rampany’s 
scientific  and  historical  documenta¬ 
tion.  the  Swedes  later  destroyed  and 
then  rebuilt  it. 

“This  town  was  on  the  classic  route 
from  the  west  through  Warsaw  and 
on  to  Vilnius,  into  Lithuania  and  Mos¬ 
cow.  It’s  the  route  Napoleon  took,” 
Mr.Lotysz  explained,  leading  visitors  . 
recently  .across  broad  expanses  of 
rounded  stone  in  the  town  square.. The  . 


restored  castle,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  next  year,  will  house  a  92-bed 
hotel  and  a  conference  center. 

The  Gothic  bricks  being  used  in  the 


San  Souci  Park  for  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia.  The  work  involved  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  foundations  and  vaulted 
cellars,  redoing  decorative  rococo 


renovation  came  from  the  company’s  stucco  and  restoring  hundreds  of  pan¬ 
own  kilns  near  Gdansk.  Among  its  eled  paintings,  fireplaces  and  pieces 
numerous  facilities  the  company  also  of  period  furniture, 
possesses  stained-glass  ateliers  in  Next  came  other  major  West  Ger- 
Torun,  a  center  for  restoring  organs  man  projects.  In  Bruhl  the  sumptu- 
in  Cracow  and  tapestry  workshops  in  ous  rococo  staircase  of  Balthasar 
Lodz  and  Warsaw.  The  company,  Neumann  was  restored,  and  in  Trier 
,  whose  Polish  name  translates  as  the  company's  experts  worked  on 


“Ateliers  for  the  Conservation  of  Cul- 
.-.tural  Properties,”  employs  about 
:  9,500  people,  1400  of  them  outside  Po¬ 
land. 

-v  Indeed  the  company,  which  —  un- 
usual  for  a  state-run  company  —  is 
.  completely  self-financed,  can  only 
^continue  its  work  in  Poland  because 
'  of  its  projects  abroad.  At  the  moment, 
,;400  workers  are  dispersed  among  10 
.Sites  in  Riga,  the  capital  the  Latvian 
^.Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  restoring 
..wail  paintings  and  rebuilding  organs. 
But  the  main  project  there  is  the 
transformation  of  the  Baroque 
\  church  and  medieval  buildings  sur- 
y  rounding  the  Marslall  Stables  into  a 
■  modern  recording  end  video  produc¬ 
tion  center,  including  a  recording 
-  studio  in  the  church  building  itself. 

...  For  the  last  10  years,  company  ex- 
perts  have  labored  in  Augustusburg 
Palace,  near  Cologne,  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  restoring  the  magnificent  rococo 
summer  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  Cologne  that  the  Bonn  Government 
uses  for  receptions  of  state. 

Company  archeologists  are  also 
working  on  15th-century  B.C.  monu- 
j^ments'  of  Hatshepsut  near  Luxor, 
Egypt,  and  on  the  remains  of  a  ninth- 
century  city  in  the  deserts  of  Algeria. 
In  the  Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom 
Penh,  company  experts  are  restoring 
Immense  wall  paintings  in  the  central 
pagoda.  Others  are  repairing  medie¬ 
val  temples  near  Da  Nang,  in  South 
Vietnam. 

“We  began  going  overseas  in  the 
1960’s,  for  our  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  restoring  Polish  embassies  in 
Paris  and  London  and  New  York," 
Mr.  Krzyzanowski,  who  is  an  art  his¬ 
torian,  explained.  But  the  first  signifi¬ 
cant  non-Polish  contracts  came  from 
Munich,  when  the  city  was  preparing 
to  host  the  1972  Olympic  Games. 

East  Germany  soon  followed  as  a 
client,  and  100  restorers  worked  from 
1979  to  1986  virtually  reconstructing 
the  Neue  Kammem,  graceful  18th- 
century  palaces  built  in  Potsdam's 


16th-  and  17th-century  altars. 

The  company  started  out  in  the 
ruins  and  rubble  of  postwar  Warsaw, 
where  a  handful' of  people  prepared 
designs  for  the  faithful  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  city  afLer  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Nazis,  which  Poland's  post¬ 
war  leaders  resolved  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt,  phoenix-like.  The 
crown  of  that  work  was  the  comple¬ 
tion  in  1984  of  the  former  royal  castle 
after  15  years  of  work.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  principal  activity  is  now  restora¬ 
tion  rather  than  reconstruction. 
Acute  demand  for  specialists  not  only 
in  art  history  and  architecture  but 
also  in  such  disappearing  crafts  as 
stucco,  gilding  and  woodwork  has  led 
the  company  to  recruit  young  people 
from  schools  and  universities  and 
meticulously  train  them  in  two-year 
programs.  Work  overseas,  and  the 
promise  of  salary  and  adventure, 
binds;  them  to  the  company  and  the 
country  at  a  time  when  Poland’s 
stumbling  economy  provokes  many 
young  people  to  emigrate. 

Even  as  the  monuments  are  re¬ 
stored,  they  face  a  new,  more  insidi¬ 
ous  threat:  pollutants  in  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

"When  we  restored  the  Old  Town  of 
Warsaw  and  opened  it  in  1953,  it  was 
only  20  years  before  the  quality  of  the 
roofs,  of  the  water  pipes,  of  the  stone, 
was  so  poor  that  further  restoration 
was  necessary,”  said  Mr.  Krzyza¬ 
nowski.  “Salts  are  forming  in  the  ce¬ 
ment,  in  the  chalk,  even  in  the  pieces- 
of  stone  from  the  quarry. 

"Vitruvius  writes  that  you  should 
leave  freshly  quarried  stones  in  open 
spaces,  to  let  them  breathe,  before 
using  them  in  const  ruction,”  he  went 
on,  referring  to  the  ancient  Roman 
architect.  "But  today  that  means  that 
poisons  enter  the  stone,  and  you  are 
building  into  your  structures  stones 
that  are  not  of  good  quality. 

“We  do  not  realize  the  scale  of  the 
trouble.”  he  said.  □ 


Assigning  Signs 

ACROSS 

1  A  VIRGO 
6  TV  role  for 
Kate  Jackson 

12  Confront 

16  Splotch 

20  Soap  substitute 

21  Shade  of  red 

22  Robert  Alda's 
son 

23  Name  in 
fashion 

24  A  SCORPIO 

26  A  GEMINI 

28  R.W.R.,  e.g. 

29  Night  sound 

30  Statistic 

32  Wickerwork 
material 

33  It's  full  of  hot 
air 

34  Two-legged 
support 

35  Madcap 

36  D.C.  group 
concerned  with 
prices 

39  HgL 

40  - rima 

(verse  form) 

42  Jeeps 

45  "Her  eyes - 

of  silent 
prayer”: 

Tennyson 

48  A  SAGIT- 
TARIAN 

51 - glance 

53  Puerto 
follower 

54  Contemptible 
person 

56  Occupations  97  Peace  goddess 

57  Vestige  98  Photog  s 

58  Word  after  blowup 

iron  or  ethyl  99  A  CANCER 

59  Fool  101  Took  a  poll 

61  Grown  old  104  Certain 

62  Pilsener  madrileftas 

63  Quannet  107  Make  into  law- 

64  Brawl  109 - Dee, 

65  Alleviated  Carolina  river 

67Briberyof  llONavote 

sorts  111  Emend  a 

68  Mo.  when  127  manuscript 

Across  was  1 12  Electronic 
born  navigational 

69  A  PISCES  device 

7 1  Long,  hooded  114  More 

cloak  uncommon 

72  More  insipid  1 16  Hitchcock’s 

74  Women's -  “Strangers  on 

75  Duty  " 

76  Upset  the  iron  119  Pub  game 
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2  Shanf  or 
Bradley 

3  Mamie 

4  Building 
extensions 

5  Prefix  with 


44  TV's  "Reming¬ 
ton  - " 

46  Angle,  in 
geology 

47  Resembling  a 
pillar 


72  More  insipid  1 16  Hitchcock's  13  Orally 

74  Women's -  "Strangers  on  14  Storm 

75  Duty  - ”  preceder 

76  Upset  the  iron  119  Pub  game  15  Opp.  of  WSW 

horse's  course  120  Patron  saint  of  16  Big - (W.W. 

77  AN  ARIES  France  I  cannon) 

81  Whereto  121 - Hari  17  Native  of  Riga 

become  an  off.  125  A  CAPRI-  18  A  first-floor 

84  Islands  of  the  CORN  apartment 

Bahamas  127  AN  19  Swiss  canton 

85  Free,  in  AQUARIAN  23  Gasconade 

Marseille  130  Irish  patriot  25  Sacred  song 

86  Place  Tor  a  131  B’way  group  27  Gambados 

buttonhole  132  Grand  Tour  31  Independently 

87  Four  rows  at  site  33  Rhone  feeder 

the  Palace  133  Extreme  34  Godden's  "In 

88  Like  Har-  134  Close  to  This  House  or 

vard's  walls  135  End  of  a  - *' 

89  Bowery  hammerhead  35  Tore 

denizen  136  He’s  no  nudist  36  Distant 

90  Used  a  lighter  137  A  LIBRA  37  Ed  Norton's 

92  Metric  unit  wife 

93  Lofty  38  A  LEO 

M  Singer  Easton  —  -  41  Walking  on  air 

96  Snick's  1  Finn's  42  Sojourned 

.  partner  neighbor  43  A  TAURUS 


Impressionism  49  Key  on  some 

6  A  mile  —  typewriters 

7  City  in  Ga.  50  "Dirty  Dingus 

8  Mountain  in  - 1970  film 

Turkey  52  Taj  Mahal  site 

9  Reporter's  55  To  dare,.in 

asset?  Dijon 

10  - Passos  57 - 

11  Subject  to  Atonement 

electrolytic  59  Highly 

action  esteemed 

12  Ipso- —  person 

13  Orally  60  Works  on  a 

14  Storm  chesterfield 

preceder  62  Rabbit  fur 

15  Opp.  of  WSW  64  Year  in 

16  Big - (W.W.  Edward  Vi's 

I  cannon)  reign 

17  Native  of  Riga  66  Eban  of  Israel 

18  A  first-floor  67  Word  of  mouth 

apartment  69  Dik-dik’s  big 

19  Swiss  canton  cousin 

23  Gasconade  70  Winglike 

25  Sacred  song  71  Boxed 

27  Gambados  73  One  of  the 

31  Independently  archangels 

33  Rhone  feeder  75  Kin'of  wicki- 

34  Godden's  "In  ups 

This  House  of  76  Oriental  royal 

councils 
77  Eatery 

78“ - and 

Ivory,"  1982 
song 

79  Facility  for 
outpatients 

80  Sound 
82  Eye  part 


83  Quick 

84  Take  the  bait 

85  Mortgages 
87  Bog 

89  —  germ 

91  Thai,  e.g. 

92  Chopped - 

94  Lourdes  at¬ 
traction 

95  Prevent 
100  Agitated 

102  Insurgent 

103  A.F  B.  in  Tex. 

105  Less  messy 

106  Pindar  was  one 
108  Seismograph 

recording 

112  Beatrice's 
adorer 

113  Spleen,  e.g. 


115  "Is  man - 

or  an  angel?": 
Disraeli 

116  TV  sitcom 

117  What  Kate  be¬ 
came 

118  Italia's  capita] 

119  Where  to  see 
sea  oats 

120  “ - Maar 

Seated,"  by  24 
Across 

121  Quern 

122  —  spumante 

123  Cowfish 

124  Med.  subject 

126  Open  a  barrel 

128  Former  capi¬ 
tal  of  Annam 

129  Proper 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZU 


DOWN 

1  Finn's 
neighbor 


wife 

38  A  LEO 

41  Walking  on  air 

42  Sojourned 

43  A  TAURUS 


QQH  DOE  EEEUEE 
□QOEH2  non  □□□□  EOECJDE 
ee an  edbuoe 
□bdhqgbdbbdbbb  eeuee 
□EBqqp  DGQH  BEEB 
□□□□  DDDDBBGQDBBOK1I3DE 

_ BQEBQ  UULJLJ  BCEB 

QQQQEUQQDEJDQD  EOLiCGUEL 
L3UQIIE  GQE  QBOB  LLEEGKJ 
□QQQBGBB  □□□  EBB  EEC 
□□EHHEEDEECIBEBE 
□BB  BEE  BOB  EBDUGDEE 
□□□□BE  BELIE  EBB  LUG  EE 
HQUDBGEB  EEEDUUELUEDE 
DBDQ  DUBE  BQBBtD 
OQQEQDBDDOBDEQBE  BEJEL 
QBEB  ODQE  EEEEOE 
□BHQH  □□□□□□□□QEIIBEE 

□□□□uo  boob  bqd  eeeoe 
□□□□EC  BBQD  QBE  BEECD 
□□□□LIE  DDU  EBB  EEEE 
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Letters 


‘The  Enterprise’  and  Public  Trust 


President  Reagan  accepts  nominal  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Iran-contra  affair  —  yet  still  won't  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  heart  of  the  scandal:  his  irresponsi¬ 
ble  privatization  of  Government’s  most  sensitive 
functions. 

His  program  of  illicit  arms  sales,  illegal  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  covert  foreign  policies  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  turnover  of  government  to  private  enterprise. 
It  was  even  called  “the  Enterprise”  by  the  arms 
merchants  who  ran  it.  To  those  who  mourn  the  loss 
of  public  trust,  it’s  called  a  tragedy. 

Iran-contra  was  surely  enterprising,  the  ven¬ 
ture  of  imaginative  men  wielding  Government 
power  but  not  tethered  to  constitutional  controls. 
Private  agents  were  unleashed  to  do  what  President 
Reagan,  bound  by  law  and  his  pledges  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  could  not  do.  They  sold  arms  to  Iran,  a 
terrorist  adversary,  in  return  for  American  hos¬ 
tages,  then  used  the  profits  to  buy  lethal  supplies  for 
the  rebel  forces  in  Nicaragua. 


Enterprising,  yes,  and  scary.  Just  how  scary, 
based  on  what  the  enterprise  did  and  planned  to  do, 
is  chillingly  clear  from  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
Senate  and  House  investigating  committees.  As 
Lieut.  CoL  Oliver  North  testified,  the  late  William 
Casey,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  was  the  en¬ 
terprise’s  silent  partner  and  grand  designer. 

According  to  Colonel  North,  Mr.  Casey  saw  the 
Iran-contra  diversion  as  “a  neat  idea"  and  the  en¬ 
terprise  as  a  model  for  a  permanent  covert  entity, 
self-financed  and  off  the  books,  readily  pulled  off  the 
shelf  when  needed  for  clandestine  operations  any¬ 
where.  As  one  of  the  report’s  authors  said  last  week, 
“Casey  had  a  dream,  and  in  Iran-contra  the  dream 
became  operational.” 

Like  his  friend  the  President,  Bill  Casey  was 
frustrated  by  Government,  impatient  with  its  pro¬ 
cesses  and  contemptuous  of  Congress  and  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  share  power  and  oversee  the  executive 
branch.  They  long  believed  in  private-sector 
superiority,  and  so  did  Richard  Secord,  the  re¬ 
tired  Air  Force  general  who  became  the  enter- 

‘r  i  ■■-•••  , 


prise's  munitions  master  at  Mr.  Casey’s  suggestion. 

General  Secord's  partner,  Albert  Hakim,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  found  himself  “Secretary  of  State  for  a 
day”  and  could  get  more  done  than  the  authorized 
incumbent  Incredibly,  this  private  citizen  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  concessions  to  Iranian  officials  in 
America's  name  that  were  utterly  at  odds  with 
sane,  official  policy. 

The  enterprise  eventually  acquired  five  air¬ 
planes,  an  airfield  and  warehouse  facilities,  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  When  Iran-contra  began  to  unravel, 
these  entrepreneurs  tried  to  sell  these  assets  back 
to  the  U.S.  Government  Their  operation  generated 
an  estimated  $48  million  in  revenue,  from  which 
they  paid  themselves  handsomely  while  still  claim¬ 
ing  title  to  assets  that  the  committees  estimated  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  $8  million. 

Yet  none  of  this  much  troubles  the  man  who 
made  it  all  possible.  The  committees’  majority  re¬ 
port  charges  the  President  with  creating  the  cli¬ 
mate  for  these  lawless  initiatives  and  failing  to  in¬ 
form  himself  even  when  confronted  by  scandal.  He 
gave  wrong  answers,  avoided  asking  trusted  aides 
what  they  had  done  with  their  trust,  even  expressed 
boredom  as  the  Congressional  hearings  told  him 
what  he  was  supposed  to  know. 


Above  all,  the  committees'  report  leads  the 
American  people  back  to  the  central  point,  trust 
When  Mr.  Reagan  a  year  ago  acknowledged  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran,  a  once-ad¬ 
miring  public  was  incredulous;  his  standing  in  the 
polls  plummeted  overnight  —  and  has  not  recovered 
since. 

There  are  no  institutional  or  legislative  protec¬ 
tions  against  a  President  who  would  secretly  abuse 
that  trust  He  can  always  find  a  way  around  the 
procedures  and  loopholes  in  the  laws.  The  commit¬ 
tees’  report  recognizes  that  and  limits  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  modest  changes.  The  only  real 
remedy  is  a  President  who  will  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  we  already  have. 


They’re  Still  Cheating  Housing 


A  badly  needed  housing  bill,  the  first  in  seven 
years,  blew  up  in  the  Senate  last  week  after  passing 
the  House,  391-1.  The  charge  of  budget-busting  did 
it  Reducing  the  budget  deficit  is  Washington's  pri¬ 
mary  goal  at  the  moment,  but  housing,  whose  share 
of  Federal  spending  has  shrunk  substantially  in  the 
last  eight  years,  is  no  place  to  look  for  residual  ex¬ 
travagance.  Budget-busting  is  bad;  people-busting 
is  worse. 

Senators  criticized  the  housing  bill  because  it 
would  start  new  programs.  One,  which  would  mod¬ 
estly  extend  the  successful  Nehemiah  one-family 
home  program  from  Brooklyn  to  other  parts  of  the 
nation,  remains  desirable  and  is  not  costly. 

A  second  initiative,  protecting  low-income  ten¬ 
ants  from  probable  rent  increases  in  privately 
owned  Government-aided  apartment  houses,  re¬ 
mains  necessary  but  will  be  costly. 

A  third,  offering  10-year  reparations  payments 
to  families  moved  from  sites  of  public  improve¬ 
ments,  would  be  both  expensive  and  unnecessary. 

These  three  initiatives  attracted  the  most  criti¬ 
cism  because  even  the  critics  could  not  attack  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  proposed  two-year  bill.  Hous¬ 
ing  has  not  busted  the  budget;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  slashed  relentlessly  for  eight  years. 
Budget  authorizations  for  housing  were  7  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  in  1978.  Now  they  are  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent 

For  instance,  public  housing  construction  has 
diminished  to  a  trickle  because  of  these  years  of 
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cuts.  Now  the  nation  can  less  than  ever  permit  exist¬ 
ing  projects  to  disintegrate  for  lack  of  maintenance. 
Thanks  to  the  public  housing  construction  program 
that  began  in  1937,  there  are  1.9  million  public  hous¬ 
ing  apartments,  96  percent  of  them  occupied.  Most 
of  the  vacant  4  percent  need  repair. 

Immediate  repairs  to  all  public  housing  units 
are  estimated  to  cost  $9  billion  (including  lead  paint 
and  asbestos  removal  that  Congress  requires  to  be¬ 
gin  forthwith).  The  two-year  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  start  that  If  repairs  are  not  made,  either 
more  families  will  be  made  homeless  or  replace¬ 
ment  would  be  necessary,  at  staggering  cost. 

The  housing  bill  would  also  increase,  by  50,000, 
approximately  one-tenth,  the,  present  number  of 
families  receiving  housing  vouchers  and  certifi¬ 
cates.  These  help  lower-income  families  pay  mar¬ 
ket  rents.  If  Government-assisted,  low-income 
apartments  can  be  taken  over  by  higher-income 
residents,  as  is  becoming  lawful,  many  vouchers 
will  be  needed  simply  to  permit  low-income  families 
to  stay  in  their  homes. 

These  are  the  big-cost  items  in  the  bilL  They  are 
a  small  fraction  of  what  the  nation  needs  to  spend  to 
redeem  its  historic  promise  to  offer  every  family  a 
sound,  sanitary  home  in  a  suitable  environment 
The  housing  bill  should  be  revived  as  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  promise.  To  cut  the  bill’s  major  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  down  payment  on  family  misery  and  na¬ 
tional  disgrace. 


The  Jail  Barge  Blunder 


It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  last 
spring:  Turn  a  floating  barracks 
from  England  into  instant  New 
York  City  jail  cells.  Today,  all 
too  late,  it  looks  like  an  enormous 
blunder. 

To  a  Koch  administration 
caught  between  courts  that  send 
ever  more  prisoners  to  jail  and 
other  courts  that  keep  Remand¬ 
ing  adequate  space  for  them,  it 
looked  like  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  mobility  of  the  high- 
rise  billet,  mounted  on  a  giant  scow,  could  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  town  where  neighborhoods  react  with  fury  to  the 
merest  rumor  of  a  new  jail ;  and  it  had  housed  nearly  1 .000 
soldiers  in  the  Falklands,  enough  io  make  a  significant 
dent  in  the  city  jail  system’s  14,000-plus  inmate  load.  At 
$19  million,  it  was  a  steal.  Corrections  officials  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  London  to  close  the  deal. 

In  their  enthusiasm,  they  appear  to  have  overlooked  a 
basic  point:  Jails  are  designed  for  surveillance  and  se¬ 
curity.  The  English. barge  was  designed  for  privacy  and 
comfort.  Jail  cells  are  arranged  along  open  tiers,  so  that  a 
guard  may  check  on  a  score  of  inmates  at  a  glance.  The 
barge  is  a  maze  of  corridors  and  cul-de-sacs;  one  cannot 
tell  what  is  happening  inside  one  of  its  fragile  “cells” 
without  walking  in  ahdpeering  around  a  partition. 

Jail  ceils  are  furnished  with'  toilets  and  washbasins  so 
that  an  inmate  never  need  leave.  The  barge  is  more  like  a 
college  dorm :  rooms  contain  only  cots  and  cupboards;  the 
toilet  is  down  the  hall. 

To  facilitate  toilet  traffic,  the  city's  Jailers  have  re¬ 


moved  the  doors  from  all  the 
cells;  inmates  are  to  be  confined 
by  the  dozen  in  locked  sections. 
The  risk  of  escape  is  slight:  any¬ 
one  who  broke  out  would  quickly 
find  himself  lost  in  the  maze.  But 
how  can  guards  be  protected 
from  the  inmates  and  the  in¬ 
mates  from  each  other? 

A  tour  of  the  barge  reveals 
endless  potential  weaponry. 
Ubiquitous  heavy-nozzled  fire  hoses  resemble  giant  black¬ 
jacks.  Wardrobes  are  fitted  with  pipe  racks.  Bookshelves 
rest  on  shiv-sized  metal  brackets.  Hand-held  shower 
heads  dangle  from  garrote-length-nibber  hoses. 

The  risks  immediately  erase  any  possible  economies: 
had  the  city  been  able  to  board  1,000  prisoners,  cost  per 
bed  would  approximate  that  of  the  dormitory  units  it  has 
been  building  on  Rikers  Island.  Now  it’  doesn't  dare  pul 
more  than  380  on  the  barge:  the  cost  will  approach  that  of 
constructing  a  traditional  medium-security  cell. 

Given  the  investment  and  the  need,  officials  ought  to  try 
using  the  barge,  but  to  do  so,  they  will  have  to  assign  extra 
guards,  thus  piling  inflated  operating  costs  on  top  of  the 
capital  outlay.  And  they  pin  enormous  hopes  on  a  system 
of  inmate  classification:  barge  beds  are  reserved  Tor 
those  found  to  be  docile  and  cooperative. 

But  that  raises  a  basic  question  about  a  correctional 
agency  that  could  do  much  more  to  expedite  bail  and  take 
other  procedural  steps  to  ease  the  jail  crunch  :Tf  many  in¬ 
mates  are  so  benign,  why  do  they  need  to  be  locked  up  at 
aU?  DAVlD-f:  ANDERSON 


Limit  the  U.N.  to  Be  Monitor  of  the  Persian 


To  the  Editor: 

The  tetters  from  Soviei  U:N.  Per¬ 
manent  Representative  Aleksandr  M. 
Belonogov  and  Prof.  John  Gerard 
Ruggie  (Nov.  3)  clearly  reveal  the 
main  defect  in  the  otherwise  sound 
and  imaginative  proposal  by  Cyrus  E. 
Vance  and  EUiot  L  Richardson  for  a 
United  Nations  role  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Op-Ed.  Oct.  20):  the  call  for  a 
United  Nations  naval  force  Profes¬ 
sor  Ruggie's  objections  to  such  a 
force  are  right  on  the  mark.  However, 
the  U.N.  can  be  extremely  useful  in 
the  gulf  without  involving .  itself  in 
peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Richardson 
want  at  least  token  U.N.  peacekeep- 
,ing  in  the  gulf  as  a  beginning  toward 
reducing  the  United  States  naval 
presence  there.  Thai’s  a  non-starter. 
The  U.S.  will  not  reduce  its  flotilla  un¬ 
less  the  tanker  war  greatly  subsides. 
It  is  equally  opposed  to  a  U.N.  naval 
force  with  a  Soviet  component  and  in 
whose  direct  management  the  Soviet 
Union  would  share  —  exactly  the  kind 
of  force  suggested  by  Mr.  Belonogov. 


Furthermore,  the  U.N.  has  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  special  problems  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  naval  peacekeeping  force 
and  coordinating  its  actions  with 
other  navies.  Thus’  both  politically 
and  operationally,  the  peacekeeping 
part  of  the  Vance-Richardson  pro¬ 
posal  asks  the  U.N.  to  run  before  it 
can  walk. 

Instead,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
should  establish  by  resolution  a  moni¬ 
toring  and  inspection  unit  at  the 
mouih  of  the  gulf.  This  would  enable 
merchant  ships  passing  inspection 
for  war  materiel  to  fly  the  U.N.  flag 
and  to  carry  a  U.N.  observer.  Ships  of 
all  nations  except  Iran  and  Iraq, 
bound  for  anywhere  in  the  gulf  includ¬ 
ing  Iran  and  Iraq,  would  be  eligible 
for  U.N.  flagging. 

The  resolution  should  also  call  on 
all  U.N.  members,  and  especially  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  to  use  their  naval  vessels  in 
the  gulf  to  protect  all  U.N.-flagged 
ships.  When  the  resolution  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  at  least  the  permanent  members 
would,  by  pre-arrangement,  make 


What  Has  a  Weasel  Ever  Done  to  You?; 


To  the  Editor: 

On  (he  Nov.  17  Op-Ed  page  John 
Oakes  comments  negatively  on  ihe 
record  of  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d;  the  article  is  illustrated 
wilh  a  drawing  portraying  Mr.  Meese 
as  a  bat. 

I  have  often  wondered  why,  when 
we  wish  to  say  the  worst  of  someone, 
we  compare  him/her  to  an  animal, 
one  of  the  so-called  lower  forms  of 
life.  But  think  about  it:  What  has  a 
skunk  ever  done  to  you?  Or  a  weasel, 
polecat,  snake-in-the-grass,  or  pig? 
When  the  most  heinous,  unthinkable 
crimes  are  committed  —  a  rape  and 
murder,  for  example  —  invariably 
the  perpetrator  is  called  “an  animal” 
as  commentators  reach  for  the  low¬ 
est  epithet. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
primates  (who  are,  after  all.  most 
closely  linked  with  us)  animals  usu¬ 
ally  kill  only  when  they  must  for  food 
or  self-protection.  For  wanton,  egre- 
giously  cruel  behavior  —  torture,  for 
example  —  ihe  front  runners  in  any 
competition  are  certainly  our  own 
Homo  sapiens,  the  self-named  “wise” 
species. 

1  have  now  gone  far  afield  from  Mr. 
Meese  and  what  we  mighl  call  his  in¬ 
judicious  acts  unbefitting  his  office. 


Out  of  Sight, 

Out  of  Soul 

To  the  Editor: 

Paying  $53.9  million  for  Vincent 
van  Gogh's  “Irises”  is  sick,  but  not 
nearly  as  obscene  as  hanging  it  on  a 
private  wall  where  no  one  else  can 
see  it.  Art  of  this  caliber  should  exalt 
the  glory  of  the  human  spirit,  not  the 
content  of  a  fat  wallet. 

If  a  museum  had  paid  this  price  it 
would  have  been  just  as  sick,  but  at 
least  the  painting  would  still  be  avail¬ 
able  to  (he  world,  ft  is  almost  as  if 
someone  bought  all  the  rights  to  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  the  rest  of  us  were  told  we 
could  never  hear  the  mighty  Fifth 
again.  The  buyer  and  seller  may  have 
lots  of  money,  but  they  have  no  soul. 

And  then,  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
“Irises"  sale,  comes  the  news  that 
Lloyds  of  London  is  about  to  sell  a 
rare  and  unusually  beautiful  Stradi- 
varius  violin  which  came  into  its  pos¬ 
session  because  Lloyds  had  paid  the 
insurance  claim  50  years  ago  after 
the  Strad  was  stolen  in  1936.  The  price 
tag  today  is  expected  to  exceed  Si. 
million. 

Will  this  also  wind  up  in  a  prvate 
display  case  somewhere?  A  musical 
instrument  is  worth  nothing  if  it  isn’t 
being  played.  If  Lloyds  of  London  has 
any  conscience  at  all  it  will  sell  the 
Strad  for  its  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
someone  who  can  play  it  well.  Or  do 
Lloyds  executives  never  attend  a  con¬ 
cert?  Michael  Scott 

Seattle,  Nov.  13, 1987 


<T*:hi  : 


i  •/  T  E  |T 


No  <me  yet  is  calling  him  an  animal, 
just  in  a  picture,  which,  in  our  time 
actually  is  the  way  most  things  are 
said,  isn’t  it?  . 

Bats,  incidentally,  do  more  good 
than  harm,  since  they  eat  crop-dam¬ 
aging  insects  and  produce  guano  for 
fertilizer.  Miriam  Schlein 

New  York.  Nov.  17, 1987 
The  writer  is  author  of  books  on  wild¬ 
life,  including  " Project  Panda 
Watch" and  "Billions  of  Bals." 


statements  in  the  Security  Council 
committing  themselves  id  provide- 
this  protection.  Should  it  appear 
essentia]  that  there  be  some  U.N, 
naval  presence,  this  cquRt  be  ra; 
the  form  of  minesweepers  whose  ac¬ 
tivities,  limited  to  international 
waters,  would  not  constitute  peace¬ 
keeping. 

Since  the  U.N.'s  role  would  not  in¬ 
clude  peacekeeping.  Professor 
.  Ruggie's .  objections  concerning  the,, 
need  for  the  direa  consent  ofthetei-. 
ligerents  would  not  arise.  Their  tadr 
non-objection  would  be  enough. 

The  Arab  states  on  the  gulf  which 
covertly  support  Iraq  would  find  this 
kind  of  U.N.  role  attractive.  It  would 
permit  them  once  again  to  disengage' 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.^11 , 
would  also  provide  protection  to  most 
ships  carrying  their  cargoes,  not  just 
those  that  the  U.S.  and  The  U.S&R. 
are  willing  to  flag.  Iraq  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  refuse  a  request 
from  these  states  for  its  tacit  ac¬ 
quiescence.  At  the  same  time/TLN. . 
flagging  of  ships  would  provide  some ; 
protection  to  Iran's  oil  customers  and 
give  Iran  a  face-saving  way  to.  puK. 
back  from  its  confrontation.;  wuh 
Washington. 

As  for  the  U.S.,  U.N.  flagging  would- 
rescue  us.  from  the.  limitations  and 
subterfuges  of  U.S.  flagging,  give  vs  a 
basis  for  protecting  most  merchant-' 
ships  in  The  Persian  Gulf  in  line  with  , 
our  stated  purpose  of  maintaining 
freedom  of  international  .  waters 
there,  and  make  it  much  easier  for 
other  nations  to  begin  or  expand  their 
naval  presence.  A  large  presence  by 
other  navies  would  lower  our  bvm 
profile  and  eventually  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  reduce  or  stabilize  the 
size  of  our  gulf  fleet. 

Finally,  a  U.N.  role  rest  ricted  to  in¬ 
spection,  monitoring  and  possibly 
.minesweeping- would  be. compatible 
with  a  variety  of  circumstances: 
cease-fires,  arms  embargo  or  the  ab- ' 
sence  of  either. 

Sometimes  deliberately,  some¬ 
times  blindly,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  for  too  long  al¬ 
ternated  in  asking  too  much  or  too  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  United  Nations.  Let’s  test  • 
the  U.N.  and  Soviet  professions  to¬ 
ward  it  by  giving  it-  another  real  — ■ 
and  realistic  —  chance  to  show  (hat  it 
can  work.  John l.  Washburn 
Washington,  Nov.  10, 1987 
The  writer  was  until  recently  respon¬ 
sible  for  multilateral  affairs  on  the. 
Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Slate  De¬ 
partment. 


Catering  to  the  ‘Four-Wheel  Religion’  Folks 


To  the  Editor:  -  - 

We’ve  all  been-tq  funerals  where 
the  presiding#j?4y  have:  presumed 
to  say  more  t&m  they  knew  a&outSe 
deceased,  arid  -  so  Joe  Quee  nan's 
“Send  Off  From  -This  Vale  of 
Tears'”  (Op-Ed.  Nov.  1)  brought  a 
smile  of  recognition  about  a  sad. cir¬ 
cumstance. 

I  encourage  readers  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  clergy’s  side  of  that  scene,  as 
well.  We  are  often  called  upon  to  do 
funerals  for  the  proverbial  “four- 
wheel  religion”  folks  whose .  only 
visits  to  the  church  are  in  a  baby  car¬ 
riage  to  be  baptized,  a  limousine  to  be 
married,  and  a  hearse  to  be  buried.  In 
such  cases  clergy  should  attempt  to 
garner  from  friends  and  family  of  the 
deceased  enough  information  to 
make  the  funeral  service  personal, 
and  those  who  are  wise  will  not  wan¬ 
der  beyond  that  information. 

As  for  the  service  itself,  however, 
most  religious  traditions  have  a 
standard  rite  that  is  used  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  reflecting  the  faith  and  theo¬ 
logical  understandings  of  that,  tradi¬ 
tion.  If  the  funeral  service  seems 
inappropriate  for  someone,  such  as 
Mr.  Queenan’s  friend,  that  may  be 
more  a  judgment  upon  the  individual 
being  buried  than  upon  the  tradition 
the  family  chose  as  the  means  for  this 
event. 

In  most  states  people  can  choose  to 
be  married  by  a  judge  orsome  other 
public  official  when  a  church  service 
and  God-related  language  seem  inap¬ 


propriate..  Perhaps  a  similar  option 
should  be.  encouraged  ih  relation  to 
ftinferals.:  -Wayne  M.  Conner 

-•’"•Ni'  :•  Associate  PaStor 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Novnp,  1987 


A  Chore  for  the  Pope 

■  Tothe-Editor:’ 

Pope  John  Paul  II  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  most  international 
and  well-traveled  Pope.  He  has 
made  a  particular  effort  to  visit  such 
troubled  spots  as  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  Yet  he 
continues  seemingly  to  ignore  a 
country,  predominantly  Catholic, 
that  has  been  deeply  troubled  for 
many  years  —  Northern  Ireland.  To 
be  sure,  a  trip  there  would  be  a  very 
risky  one  for  the  Pope.  Nonetheless, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Dublin  would  be 
safe  enough. 

The  Catholics  (and  Protestants  too) 
badly  need  a  Prince  of  Peace  to  speak 
in  their  behalf  especially  in  view  of- 
the  recent  bombing  in  which  43  were 
wounded  and  10  killed  Even  though 
the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
more  political  than*,  religious  (Involv¬ 
ing  the  intractible  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher)  they  coukl  use 
anyone  they  can  get  as  an  arbitrator. 

Betty  Byrnes  C-ogley 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  8, 1987 


Can  We  Ask  More  of  Our  Leaders  Than  We  Ask  of  Ourselves? 


To  the  Editor: 

-  The  recent  obsession  with  the  Gary 
Hart  affair  and  now  with  the  Judge 
Douglas  Ginsburg  debacle, 'threatens 
to  reduce  an  already  impoverished 
level  of  political  discourse  in  the 
United  States  to  the  level  of  cartoon 
or  soap-opera.  Private  rectitude  is  no 
guarantee  of  public  rectitude  or  the 
wise  and  honest  conduct  of  office. 
Mayor  Ed  Koch  and  President  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan  appear  personally  spot¬ 
less,  but  their  administrations  have 
been  the  most  scandal-tarnished  in 
the  modern  history  of  those  offices. 

We  live  in  the  most  scabrous  epoch 
in  American  history  with  rampant 
corruption  and  perversion  from  bed¬ 
room  to  boardroom,  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Public  figures  merely  reflect  the 
moral  standards  of  their  society.  Let 
us  not  compound  decadence  with  hy¬ 
pocrisy  by  demanding  that  a  few  lead¬ 
ers  stand  as  symbols  of  purity  while 
the  rest  go  their  merry  way. 

We  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  an 
earlier  time.  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  President 
.Washington’s  closest  adviser,  con¬ 
fessed  to  committing  adultery  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
accused  —  and’tfie  charge  widely  be¬ 
lieved  —  of  taking  his  stave,  Sally 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mall  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  imidfle  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Hemrnings,  as  a  concubine  and  father¬ 
ing  a  brood  of  children.  Jefferson  won 
the  Presidency  twice. 

This  obsession  with  “character” 
results  from  the  loosening  of  partisan 
bonds  and  the1  erosion  of  relatively 
clear-cut  programmatic  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  difference  that  long  distinguished 
the  parties.  Above  all,  it  stems  from 
the  impact  of  TV  cm  political  dis¬ 
course,  with  its  tendency  to  simplify 
the  complex  by  reducing  the  political 
to  the  personal.  Paul  Goodman 
Professor  of  History 
University  of  California 
Davis,  Calif.,  Nov.  9, 1987 
•  . 

To  the  Editor: 

Apropos  of  the  Hart,  Ginsburg  et  al 
furor:  Yesterday,  doing  some  re¬ 
search,  I  came  across  ihe  following: 

In  1884  Grover  Cleveland  and 
James  Blaine  were  competing  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency.  During  the 
campaign  it  was  revealed  that  Cleve- 


land  had  fathered  a  child  in  an  adul¬ 
terous  relationship.  Those  in. charge 
of  his  campaign  gathered  in  shock 
and  consternation.  Finally  someone 
whose  name  unfortunately  has  not . 
been. recorded  spoke  up:  .  ’  ‘ 

“From  what  I  hear,  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  shown  high  character  and  great 
capacity  in  public  life,  but  that  in  pri- : 
vate  life  his  conduct  has  been  open. to; . 
question,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Blaine  in  public  life  has  been '.weak  , 
and  dishonest  while  he  seems  to  have- 
been  an  admirable  husband,  and- fa-  .. 
ther.  The  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  we  . 
should  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  office,  which  he  -  is  admirably 
.qualified  to  fill,  and  remand  Mr.  ; 
Blaine  to  the"  private  life  he  is  so  emir  - 
nently  fitted  to- adorn”  (“Biography  ^ 
of.  Theodore.  Roosevelt,”  by  Henry 
Pringle,  1931).  .  ....  .. 

This  the  country  did. 

~  \  Robert Anderson  i 

NewYork,.Ndv.  li,  1987> 
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The  Cost  of  Divided  Government 


At 


Boston 

For  some  years  now  Washington 
has  been  the  site  of  a  fascinating 
controlled  experiment  The 
study  has  been  seekingihe  answer  to 
this  question:  Can  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  work,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  with  no  one  in  charge?, 

The  results  are  In,  and  they  arei.  con¬ 
clusive.  The  answer  is  no.  .  > 

The  decisive  test  has  come  over  the 
last  month.  The  stock  market  crash 
of  OcL  19  brought  a  great  demand 
and  opportunity  for  Presidential  lead¬ 
ership.  Financial  marketsand  .politi¬ 
cal  leaders  around  the  world  looked 
to  President  Reagan.  A  month  later  it 
is  clear  that  there  will  be  no  meaning¬ 
ful  response.  And  the  consequences 
are  menacing. 

In  the  American  system  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  govern  alone;'  it  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  multiple  power  centers.  But 
nothing  can  happen  without  Presiden¬ 
tial  leadership.  We  are  relearning 
that  old  (ruth  in  this  time  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  detached  from  reality,  detached 
Trom  responsibility. 

Consider  the  endless  negotiations 
over  measures  to  reduce  the  budget 


How  can  our 
system  work 
if  the  President 
doesn’t 
respond? 


:By  Lloyd  N.  Cutler 

*t  would  be  laudable  if  President 
Reagan  and'  Congressional 
leaders  could  deliver  on  their 
agreement  in  principle  tor  a 
two  year,  $76  billion  deficit  re¬ 
duction  plan.  As  everyone 
recognizes,  their  ability  to  do  so-  re¬ 
mains  threatened  by  the  institutional 
frictions  between  the  two  branches. 
But  an  even  greater  threat  to  achiev¬ 
ing  their  goal  is  the  persistence  of 
divided  Government:  -the  condition 
that  exists  when  one  party  holds  the 
White  HouSe  while  the  other  holds  a 
.  majority  of  one  or  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Consider  this  startling  statistic.  A 
Federal  deficit  hi  the  range  of  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product  is 
generally  regarded  as  sustainable, 
while  a  deficit  above  3  percent  is  not. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  deficit  has 
climbed  above  the  3  percent  level 
nine  times.'  Every  single  time  has 
been  a  time  of  divided  Government. 

That  was  so  in  1948  (Truman  vs.  the 
Republican  “do-nothing"  80th  Con¬ 
gress),  in  1975  and  1976  (Ford  vs.  a 
Democratic  Congress),  and  in  1982, 
1983,  1984,  1985,  1986  and  1987  (Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  vs.  a  Democratic  House 
in  all  six  years  as  well  as  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senate  in  1987).  - 
Divided  Government  is  a  recent 
phenomenon.  For  the  150  years  from 
John  Adams  through  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  we  had  party  Government 
(one  party  holding  the  Presidency 
and  a'  majority  of  both  houses)  about 
75  percent  of  the  time. 

From  Truman  through  Reagan,  we 
have  had  divided  Government  about 
60  percent  of  the  time.  For  the  last  20 
years  (Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  Reagan) 
we  have  had  divided  Government  80 
percent  of  the  time- 
In  eight  of  these  16  divided  Govern¬ 
ment  years  (including  the  last  six), 
the  deficit  has  significantly  exceeded 
3  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.  it  is  time  we  recognized  that  the 
twin  budget  and  trade  deficits  have  a 
shadow  triplet :  the  deficit  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  party  Government. 

The  relationship  between  deep  defi- 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  who  was  counsel  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  practices 
law  in  Washington. 


deficit.  The  world’s  financial  markets 
breathed  in  and  out  as  the  talks  wav¬ 
ered  between  hints  of  success  and 
failure.  The  end,  when  it  finally  came, 
seemed  not  a  bang  but  whimper.  It  is 
not  likely  to  restore  confidence  — 
which  was  the  point  of  the  exercise. 

Congress  has  its  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  course;  some  members  of 
both  parties  thought  of  short-term 
politics  instead  of  the  financial  urgen¬ 
cy.  But  the  really  extraordinary  thing 
about  it  was  the  detachment,  the  pas¬ 
sivity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

.  Mr,  Reagan,  over. those  weeks,,  did 
tit&J&rfkout .  the  budget  negotiations 
except  repeat  his  familiar  political 
argument  that  tax  increases  are  bad 
and  could  be  only  a  last  resort.  To 
make  that  point  in  the  circurhistahces 
was  eerily  counterproductive.  since 
the  one  symbol,  the  financial  world 
wanted  for  reassurance  was  a  tax 
rise.  ...  •..  . 

Almost  any.  imaginable  President, 
in  those  circumstances,  would  have 
•  turned  necessity  into  leverage.  He 
would  have  said  something  like:  • 

“You  know  that  I  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  higher  taxes.  But  in  a  time  of 
financial  concern,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  worse,  we  must  all  make  com¬ 
promises.  I  am  calling  on  Congress  to 
raise  the  gasoline  tax  —  it  will  still  be 
far  less  than  other  countries’  —  and 
to  limit  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 

Social  Security  .  .."/  . 

The  gasoline  tax  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  adjustment  ideas  were  in  fact 
discussed  at  ’  a  meeting  of  Congres¬ 
sional  -leaders  wHh  Mr.  -Reagan  on 
Nov.  6.  But  he  tookpo  firm  position, 
leaving  everyone  confused.  Some  who 
attended  the  meeting  said  they  found 
the  President's  performance  scary. 

In  the  absence  of  a  commitment 
from  Mr.  Reagan  —  a  willingness  to 
take  the  political  teal  for  something 
like  a  limit  on  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ments  —  Democratic  Congressmen 
naturally  would  not  slide  their  necks 
out.  That  necessary  step  ■*-  and  it  is 
necessary  —  can  come  dnly.by  politi¬ 
cal  agreement.  And  that  in  .turn  re¬ 
quires  Presidential  leadership.  - 

Another  remarkable  exampledf  in¬ 
eptitude  in  the  White  House  has  been  . 
the  fumbled  proposal  lb  have  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  address  a  joint  meeting  of 
Congress.  The  idea  was.  certain  to 
outrage  right-wing  Republicans  In 
Congress.  How  could  anyone  pul  it 
forward  without  anticipating  that 
-.reaction?  Where  was  Howard- Baker, 
whose  special  value  as  White  House 
chief  of  staff  is  supposed  to  be  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  With  Congress? 

Once  the  adverse  reaction  explod¬ 
ed,  it  was  essential  for  the  White 
House  to  come  up  quickly  with  an.  ac¬ 
ceptable  alternative.  To  have,  the  con¬ 
troversy  run  on  was  to  givte  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  a  slap  in' the  face  —  some¬ 
thing  no  sane  American  official  would 
want  to  do  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  a 
tense  internal  political  situation  on 
the  eve  of  the  summit  meeting. 

“But  the  more  worrying  leadership 
failure  has  been  the  President's  non¬ 
response  to  the  financial  crisis.  For 
me  the  most  powerful  sign  of  that 
failure  has  been  the  intense  criticism 
from  Britain's  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment,  once  his  most  adoring  foreign 
friend. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Nigel  Lawson,  called  early  this  month 
for  “a  dear  and  credible  package”  to . 
reduce  the  American  budget  deficit, 

"preferably  with  at  least  some  in- 1 
crease  in  some  form  of  taxation.” 

That,  he  said,  “has  become  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  .the  political  will  to  make  hard 
choices  and  to  do  what  needs  to  be 

done.”  .  ’  .  — ■ — — - — - - — 1 — “  1  ‘ 

The  United  Slates  does  not  have  the  Marshall  I-  Goldman.,  professor  of 
political  will  today,  it  cannot  while  it  '  economics  at  Wellesley  College,  is  au - 
has  a  President  adrift  in  slogans,  out  thor  of  a  recent  book  on  Soviet  eco- 
of  touch  with  urgent  necessities...  □  .  nomic  reform. 


cits  and  divided  Government  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  voLing  public  condemns  deep 
deficits.  So  does  every  elected  politi¬ 
cian.  If  a  deep  deficit  occurs  when  one 
party  holds  the  Presidency  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  houses,  its  elected  offi¬ 
cials  would  have  to  take  the  blame. 
They  would  have  to  adopt  some  plan 
to  reduce  the  deficit  or  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  by  an  angry  electorate  at 
the  next  election. 

But  if  a  deep  deficit  occurs  when  we 
have  divided  Government,  every  in¬ 
cumbent  can  easily  pul  the  blame  on 
the  others,  as  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Congress  have  been  doing  for  years. 
Because  the  voting  public  that  con¬ 
demns  huge  deficits  cannot  hold  any 
incumbent  or  either  party  account¬ 
able,  the  public  re-elects  a  very  high 
percentage  of  those  who  have  collec¬ 
tively  brought  the  huge  deficits  about. 


Of  the  last  five  incumbent  Presi¬ 
dents  who  ran  for  re-election  at  a 
time  of  divided  Government 
(Truman,  Eisenhower,  Nixon.  Ford 
and  Reagan)  all  but  Ford  were  re¬ 
elected.  For  the  last  several  decades, 
more  than  90  percent  of  Congres¬ 
sional  incumbents  who  have  run  for 
re-election  have  been  re-elected.  In 
the  1986  election,  96  percent  of  all  in¬ 
cumbents  who  ran  were  re-elected. 

Divided  Government  has  obviously 
been  good  for  incumbents.  But  is  it 
good  for  the  nation?  Woodrow  Wilson 
thought  not.  In  the  1912  campaign, 
when  the  Republicans  held  the  Presi¬ 
dency  and  the  Senate  but  the  Demo¬ 
crats  held  the  House.  Wilson's  theme 
was  the  danger  of  divided  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“You  have  an  arrested  Govern¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  "You  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  not  responding  to  the 


wishes  of  the  people.  You  have  a  Gov- 
,  eminent  that  is  not  functioning,  a 
Government  whose  very  energies  are 
stayed  and  postponed.  If  you  want  to 
release  the  force  of  the  American 
people,  you  have  got  to  get  possession 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Presidency  as 
well  as  the  House." 

The  public  responded  to  Wilson's 
plea.  In  Wilson's  first  term,  party 
Government  laid  the  legislative  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  New  Freedom,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  most  creative 
period  of  Government  between 
Reconstruction  and  the  New  Deal. 

In  this  bicentennial  year,  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  while  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject, 
the  Framers  promptly  set  about  or¬ 
ganizing  two  broadly  based  political 
parties  in  order  to  make  their  brave 
new  experiment  work. 

There  were  only  four  elections  dur¬ 
ing  the  19th  century  in  which  the 
party  winning  the  Presidency  failed 
to  carry  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  In  the  20th  century,  this 
never  happened  until  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  second  term.  In  the  Iasi 
20  years,  it  has  happened  four  times 
out  of  five. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  recent 
and  persisting  shift  to  divided  Gov¬ 
ernment?  Well-meant  reforms  like 
the  primary  system,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  like  television,  have 
made  party  labels  and  party  policies 
less  important  to  voters,  while  mak¬ 
ing  a  candidate's  individual  personal¬ 
ity  more  important. 

.  About  one-third  of  all  voters  no 
longer  regard  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  political  party.  Even  party 
members  have  no  qualms  ahout  split¬ 
ting  their  tickets. 

In  1900,  only  4  percent  of  all  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  cast  a  majority 
vote  for  the  Presidential  candidate  of 
one  party  and  the  House  candidate  of 
the  other  party.  In  1984,  this  occurred 
in  45  percent  of  all  Congressional  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  persistence  of  divided  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  be  reversed  until  the 
voting  public  is  ready  to  recognize  its 
high  costs.  The  last  six  years  of  dead¬ 
lock  over  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
can  serve  to  bring  that  lesson  home. 
As  Cassius  might  have  put  it,  the 
fault,  dear  voters,  is  not  in  our  'stars, 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  ticket- 
splitters.  D 


ESSAY 

William  Safire 

Finding 

The 

‘Key  Link’ 

BEIJING 

Too  many  Westerners  are  accept¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  communism 
can  achieve  prosperity  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  form  of  controlled  capital¬ 
ism.  Buyers  of  this  notion  find  few 
sellers,  resulting  in  a  wild  run-up  in 
the  market  of  political  optimism. 

in  our  euphoria,  we  embrace 
Deng's  rejection  of  Mao's  dictum, 
"Take  class  struggle  as  the  key  link," 
the  philosophy  that  caused  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  turmoil.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Deng  decided  that  production  was  the 
key  link,  and  the  progress  in  his  dec¬ 
ade  has  been  stunning. 

The  last  time  1  was  here  was  soon 
after  Mr.  Deng  ousted  the  Maoist 
“Gang  of  Four."  On  that  morning  in 
1977,  the  airport  had  not  been  expect¬ 
ing  a  plane,  and  after  a  wild  scurrying- 
ahouf.  a  bowl  of  noodles  was  produced 
for  each  pioneering  Wesiern  traveler. 
Today,  the  new  airport  is  bustling,  im¬ 
migration  procedures  are  easy,  and 
tourists  are  whisked  through  bicycle 
and  auto  traffic  to  high-rise  hotels;  the 
giant  pictures  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
Lenin  and  Stalin  have  been  stripped 


After  Y  eltsin,  Gorbachev? 


By  Marshall  L  Goldman 

Cambridge.  Mass, 
ith  Boris  N. 
Yeltsin,  the  de¬ 
posed  Moscow 
party  chief, 
tucked  safely 
into  a  senior 
post  in  the  construction  industry,  the 
kremlin's  spin-control  artists  are 
hard  at  work  minimizing  the  affair, 
the  West  should  not  fall'  for  their 
wiles. 

-  “We  are  hi  the  process  of  learning 
democracy  and  the  culture  of  real  de¬ 
bate,”  said  Georgi  A.  Arbatov,  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman,  of  the  1930's- 
style. public  humiliation  of  Mr.  Yel¬ 
tsin.  'Tt-  is  sometimes  hard  to  over¬ 
come  bid  habits.” 

In  fact,  the  Yeltsin  affair  may  some 
day  be  seen  as  the  first  sign  that  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev’s  efforts  to  re¬ 
form  Soviet  society  and  economic  life 
would  end  in  failure. 

A  confrontation  between  the  re¬ 
formers  and  Moscow’s  enormously 
powerful  and  corrupt  party  bureau¬ 
crats  — the  so*called  nomenklatura 
—had  been  brewing  for  some  time. 

It  occurred  in  the  Yeltsin  affair  and 
was  won  hands  down  by  the  reaction¬ 
aries.  The  question  now  is  whether 
Mr.  Gorbachev  himself  can  avoid  a 
similar  fate.  ■ 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Gorbachev 
declared  his  intention  to  reform  the 
economy,  a  confrontation  with  the  no¬ 
menklatura  was  inevitable.  That  was 
only  underscored  with  the  1985  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Yeltsin,  a  strong 
proponent  of  reform. 

The  battle  lines  were  drawn  last 
April  in  a  remarkably  clear  warning 
to  Mr.  Yeltsin  and  his  fellow  reform¬ 


ers  from  the  wife  of  a  senior  party  of¬ 
ficial. 

"Don’t  snipe  at  us,”  the  woman 
wrote  in  a  Moscow  newspaper.  "We 
are  the  elite  and  you  cannot  halt  the 
stratification  of  society.  You  are  not 
strong  enough.  We  will  rip  the  puny 
sails  of  perestroika  and  you  will  be 
unable  to  reach  your  destination.  So 
cool  it.”  Earlier,  others  had  warned 
Mr.  Yeltsin  to  go  back  to  his  home . 
base  of  Sverdlovsk,  an  industrial  city 
in  the  Urals,  while  there  was  still 
time. 

Under  Mr.  Yeltsin’s  predecessor, 
Viktor  Grishin.  Moscow  officials,  like 
their  counterparts  all  over  ihe  Soviet 
Union,  came  to  regard  their  niches  in 
the  state  and  party  apparatus  as  per¬ 
sonal  fiefdoms. 

For  example,  a  Moscow  food  store 
manager  built  a  personal  fortune  of 
$1.5  million  by  offering  hard-to-buy 
goods  in  exchange  for  personal  gifts. 
-His  partners  included  officials  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  Ministry  bf  Light 
Industry.  Such  schemes  exacerbated 
shortages  and  increased  distrust  of 
the  system.  No  reform. could  lake 
place  until  the  system  had  been 
purged. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  seemed  the  perfect 
manager  to  shake  up  and  shake  out 
the  stagnant,  corrupt  and  inept  Mos¬ 
cow  bureaucracy.  After  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1985,  Mr.  Yeltsin  moved  im¬ 
mediately  to  flush  out  opportunists 
and  misfits  and  to  improve 
services. 

.  In  a  memorable  speech  in  April 
1986,  he  announced  (hat  800  trade  offi¬ 
cials  had  been  arrested  and  he  went 
on  to  attack  certain  bureaucrats  by 
name.  He  challenged  them  to  get  out 
of  their  limousines  and  ride  the  buses, 
to  forsake  (heir  special  stores,  restau¬ 
rants,  clinics  and  apartments,  and 
live  life  as  the  .ordinary  masses  did. 
Only  then,  he  insisted,  would  they  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  citizens  of  Moscow 
were  alienated  and  unproductive. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  went  out  among  the 


people,  standing  in  line  at  stores  and 
listening  to  popular  complaints  He 
also  set  out  to  make  life  a  little  cheer¬ 
ier  by  adding  sidewalk  cafes  and 
more  outside  kiosks  in  the  summer. 
No  wonder  he  began  to  find  favor 
among  Muscovites  while  inspiring 
haired  among  ihe  bureaucracy. 

The  outcome  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  if  Mr.  Yeltsin  had  produced  a 
turnaround.  While  there  was  some 
improvement  in  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere.  food  supplies,  particularly 
vegetables,  actually  declined.  Poor 


The  first 
sign  that  the 
leader’s  effort 
to  reform 
society  and 
the  economy 
may  fail. 


harvests  and  a  lackluster  response  to 
new  economic  initiatives  contributed 
to  his  problems.  But  he  got  no  help 
from  the  nomenklatura,  who  set 
about  sabotaging  his  efforts  by  re¬ 
stricting  supplies  of  staples.  The  bu¬ 
reaucrats  were  determined  to  bring 
Mr.  Yeltsin  down  before  he  brought 
them  down. 

In  retrospect,  it  probably  would 
have  been  better  for  Mr.  Yeltsin  to 
proceed  more  cautiously.  His  inabil¬ 
ity  to  produce  immediate  results  was 
an  obvious  source  of  frustration  for 
him.  Reflecting  his  frustration,  he 
complained  in  August,  just  as  he  did 
again  at  the-fateful  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  meeting  Oct.  21,  that  "there  is  evi¬ 


dently  no  need  to  report  on  achieve¬ 
ments.  especially  and  unfortunately 
since  in  terms  of  end  results,  not  very 
much  has  been  achieved.” 

Soviet  conservatives  bitterly  op¬ 
pose  such  criticism.  In  the  words  of 
Yegor  Ligachev.  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
party.  “People  abroad  and  even  some 
people  in  our  country  tried  to  deni¬ 
grate  the  entire  path  of  the  building  of 
Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  try  to 
present  it  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  er¬ 
rors.” 

Viktor  Chebrikov,  the  head  of  the 
K.G.B.,  is  equally  disturbed.  He  has 
focused  on  the  call  for  glasnost.  In 
September,  he  directed  his  wrath  at 
(hose  who  seek  “to  install  political 
and  ideological  pluralism”  and  plant 
“the  virus  of  nationalism.” 

What  is  worrisome  about  all  this  is 
that  while  the  ostensible  targets  of 
such  attacks  are  foreigners  and  Mr. 
Yeltsin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ihe  at¬ 
tackers,  especially  when  they  rail 
against  democratization,  also  target 
M r.  Gorbachev  hi m self. 

As  recently  as  Oct.  13,  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  complained  that,  "two  and  a  half 
years,  I  think,  for  a  revolutionary 
stage  when  everything  is  moving  rap¬ 
idly  and  developing  is  a  long  time:  so 
why  don't  we  have  more  to  show?” 
Moreover,  it  was  Mr.  Gorbachev  who 
had  been  complaining  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  fact  that  it 
"had  gone  downhill  so  that  it  stank." 

Mr.  Yeltsin  was  mercurial,  unso¬ 
phisticated  and  not  particularly  sub¬ 
tle.  Yet  his  policies  and  actions  were 
precisely  those  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
was  seeking  to  stimulate  in  others.  In 
other  words,  he  was  Mr.  Gorbachev’s 
point  man. 

That  is  why  it  is  disturbing  that 
pressure  from  the  conservatives  and 
the  nomenklatura  was  such  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  found  it  necessary  to  sac¬ 
rifice  one  of  his  most  outspoken  sup¬ 
porters.  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  holds  to  his 
reforms,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can 
escape  a  similar  fate.  □ 


China 
now  could 
use  a  dose 
of  political 
freedom. 


from  Tienanmen  Square,  which  now 
features  the  smiling  fare  of  "Comrade 
Sanders"  and  the  world's  largest  outlet 
Tor  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken. 

Mr.  Deng’s  triumph  is  this:  The 
Chinese  now  not  only  feed  themselves 
well,  but  export  food,  a  claim  the  Rus¬ 
sians  cannot  make  after  70  years.  He 
has  redirected  the  Revolution  so  as  to 
unfetter  the  indusiriousness  and  en¬ 
trepreneurial  spirit  of  the  Chinese.  At 
83,  Mr.  Deng  has  now  ostentatiously 
stepped  down,  taking  a  group  of  the 
old  comrades  over  the  side  with  him, 
to  demonstrate  that  orderly  succes¬ 
sion  is  possible  in  a  Communist  state. 

Is  it?  We  can  be  glad  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tively  good  guys  in  the  saddle,  but  we 
should  not  overlook  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  running  down  ihe  main  street 
of  this  political  system.  Because 
there  is  no  outlet  for  the  expression  of 
opposition  —  democratic  or  commu-- 
nistic  —  seismic  pressure  is  building. 
Consider  ihree  elements: 

1.  Mr.  Deng  has  reduced  the  power 
of  the  Party  m  everyday  life.  Cadres, 
the  loyalists  who  nosed  into  every 
local  decision,  are  being  told  to  stick 
to  high  policy  and  leave  operations  to 
practical  managers  and  mayors. 
Great  for  efficiency,  but  of  the  46  mil¬ 
lion  party  members,  half  joined  dur¬ 
ing  Mao's  Cultural  Revolution;  logic 
suggests  that  a  great  many  party  ac¬ 
tivists  are  resentful  of  this  loss  of 
power's  perks,  and  are  eager  for  a 
reaction  against  Mr.  Deng's  policies. 

2.  The  size  of  the  People's  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  has  been  reduced  by  one- 
founh;  a  million  men  were  demobi¬ 
lized  (and  "wailing  for  work"  is  the 
euphemism  many  use  for  unemploy¬ 
ment).  In  Chinese  history,  the  central 
government  usually  vied  for  domi¬ 
nance  with  regional  warlords,  and 
Mr.  Deng  has  effectively  cut  down  the 
power  of  ihe  P.L.A. 

The  generals  cannot  be  happy  with 
that.  In  all  of  Mr.  Deng's  weil-publi- 
ci/rd  stepping-down,  the  one  post  he 
kept  was  chairman  of  the  military 
commission,  and  it  seems  likely  he 
saw  that  as  a  source  of  potential  trou¬ 
ble  if  left  only  to  Zhao  Ziyang,  his 
chosen  successor  as  party  chief.  In 
his  70-page  speech  to  the  13th  Party 
Congress,  Mr.  Zhao  devoted  two  brief 
paragraphs  to  the  army. 

3  Can  these  guys  ride  out  a  hear 
market?  Up  to  now.  Mr.  Deng’s 
changes  have  brought  prosperity  and 
a  sense  of  relief  to  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Life  is  less  onerous;  'in  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  millions  can  aspire  to  the 
luxury  of  an  electric  fan. 

But  with  prosperity  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  relaxation  of  price  controls  has 
come  inflation.  The  Government  ad¬ 
mits  to  about  5  percent,  but  some  say 
it  amounts  to  four  times  that.  Soon  a 
bankruptcy  law  will  be  passed,  per¬ 
mitting  uncompetitive  businesses  to 
fail.  With  free-market  pricing  comes 
the  old  business  cycle,  perhaps  abet¬ 
ted  by  worldwide  recession. 

Would  such  a  slump  ignite  a  match 
in  the  gas-filled  rooms  of  the  party 
and  the  army?  Nobody  knows.  Most 
of  the  people  are  still  disgusted  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
and  the  memory  of  those  terrible 
days  is  an  argument  forstahility;  but 
the  possibility  that  the  system  will  re¬ 
vert  to  its  pattern  of  regular  upheav¬ 
als  cannot  be  set  aside. 

As  a  certified  longtime  "foreign 
friend”  with  Nixonian  associations,  I 
would  advise  a  dose  ol  political  free¬ 
dom  to  go  along  with  the  economic 
loosening.  That  would  allow  dissi¬ 
dents  of  right  and  left  to  let  off  steam. 
But  such  a  course  is  not  part  of  Mr. 
Deng’s  "primary  stage  of  socialism." 
Neither  Beijing  nor  Moscow  realizes 
that  the  productive  profit  motive 
gives  rise  to  nobler  yearnings,  and 
that  free-market  production  cannot 
long  succeed  without  institutionalized 
political  opposition. 

The  "key  link"  is  freedom.  That  is 
why,  with  everybody  feverishly  buy¬ 
ing,  the  political  contrarian  sells.  [  i 
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Northrop’s  Struggle  With  the  MX  Xh© 


By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  Jr. 


HAWTHORNE.  Calif. 
^^VID  N.  FERGUSON  peered 
I  1  through  a  plate-glass  window  into 
W0  the  pristine  room  where  techni¬ 
cians,  clad  from  head  to  toe  in  surgical 
garb,  pieced  together  the  spherical  de¬ 
vices  that  would  guide  nuclear  MX  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  through  their  globe-span¬ 
ning  trajectories. 

Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  this  Nor¬ 
throp  Corporation  assembly  line 
resembles  an  intensive-care  ward. 
For  it  is  here,  near  Los  Angeles,  that 
a  blllion-dollar  production  program  is 
struggling  to  recover  from  a  crip¬ 
pling,  four-year  bout  of  mismanage¬ 
ment. 

About  15  basketball-sized  spheres 
were  in  various  stages  of  assembly, 
their  electronic  entrails  exposed  to  a 
whispering  breeze  sucking  contami¬ 
nation  from  the  room.  “December  is 
going  to  be  a  good  month,'*  predicted 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Northrop’s  group  vice 
president  for  electronic  systems  who 
is  in  charge  of  thw  MX  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  are  grounds  for  optimism.  In 
the  last  several  months,  Northrop  has 
cut  in  half  the  number  of  units  by 
which  it  was  behind  schedule.  And 
while  progress  has  been  slow  in  re¬ 
cent  months  as  Northrop  has  worked 
to  fine  tune  its  production  and  testing 
methods,  managers  say  a  backlog  of 
nearly  finished  units  is  building.  But 
these  improvements  did  not  come  on 
their  own:  Northrop’s  managers 
were  prodded  into  action  by  Congres¬ 
sional  critics  and  by  the  Air  Force’s 
decision  to  stop  monthly  progress 
payments  until  the  program  is  back 
on  track.  The  Air  Force  also  goaded 
Northrop  to  perform  better  by  award¬ 
ing  Rockwell  Autonetics  a  contract  to 
become  a  competing  supplier. 

Northrop's  management  is  trying 
to  resuscitate  the  MX  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  after  two  years  of  trauma, 
when  the  company  fell  behind  sched¬ 
ule  for  delivering  parts  to  the  Air 
Force.  Despite  its  gains,  Northrop 
does  not  expect  to  be  back  on  sched¬ 
ule  until  spring,  and  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cials  suspect  it  will  be  later. 

Others  are  even  more  critical.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Thomas  J.  Bliley  Jr.,  a 
Virginia  Republican  who  sits  on  one 
committee  investigating  the  compa¬ 
ny,  said  at  an  Oct.  28  hearing  that 
Northrop  had  compiled  “a  sorry 
record”  over  the  year.  "I  can  only 
hope  that  the  reports  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  that  Northrop  has  taken  deci¬ 
sive  actions  to  remedy  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  true,”  Mr.  Bliley  said. 

Other  members  of  the  panel,  the  in¬ 
vestigative.  aubcoramittee  .of, .the  . 
House  Commerce  Committee,  are  ' 
even  more  skeptical.  Citing  internal 
Northrop  and  Air  Force  audits  that 
were  ignored  for  years,  Representa¬ 
tive  Ron  Wyden,  an  Oregon  Demo¬ 
crat,  said  at  the  hearing:  “That  just 
strikes  me  as  incredible  incompe¬ 
tence." 

Representative  Les  Aspin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  in  an  interview  that 
despite  claims  by  the  Air  Force  and 
Northrop  that  the  situation  was  under 
control,  he  wanted  more  proof.  His 
committee  in  December  will  hear 
testimony  from  Air  Force  and  Con¬ 
gressional  investigators,  whistle¬ 
blowing  employees  and  program  offi¬ 
cials. 

In  the  meantime,  Northrop  has  suf¬ 
fered  financially  and  in  its  reputation, 
facing  one  accusation  after  another  of 
poor  performance  in  producing  the 
MX  missile's  main  guidance  mech¬ 
anism. 

The  Air  Force  has  withheld  about 
$130  million  in  payments  since  March 
to  punish  Northrop  for  missing  sched¬ 
ules.  Members  of  Congress  say  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  several 
criminal  investigations  underway  in¬ 
volving  Northrop’s  role  in  the  MX 
program.  Assertions  by  Northrop  em¬ 
ployees  of  irregularities  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  floor  been  published  by  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  CBS's  “60 
Minutes."  The  company  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  these  whistleblowers  are 
pressing  lawsuits,  under  Federal 
fraud  statutes,  that  could  result  in 
their  sharing  monetary  damages  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Government 
Perhaps  most  ominous,  two  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  have  said  the 
reliability  and  accuracy  of  the  MX 
missile,  a  mainstay  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal,  are  open  to  serious 
doubt  because  of  Northrop’s  conduct 
Long  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  most  • 
hotly  debated  weapons,  the  MX  mis¬ 
sile,  which  the  Air  Force  likes  to  call 
the  Peacekeeper,  is  also  one  of  the 
military’s  most  expensive  ventures. 

The  huge  missile  brings  together  sev¬ 
eral  large  contractors:  Rockwell, 
Martin  Marietta,  Morton  Thiokol,  and 
more,  doing  work  valued  at  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Although  Nor¬ 
throp's  contribution  does  not  domi¬ 
nate  the  project  in  dollar  terms,  it  is 
among  the  most  critical  parts  of  the 
program:  The  MX  relies  on  accurate 
delivery  to  underpin  the  threat  of  nu¬ 
clear  attack,  a  factor  that  makes  the 
missile  a  key  element  in  the  nation's 
arsenal  of  strategic  weapons.  The  i 
first  missiles  are  already  in  silos  in 
Wyoming,  and  eventually  as  many  as  < 
100  missiles  may  be  deployed. 

The  Air  Force  has  said  the  mis-  ’ 
sile’s  accuracy  is  beyond  question,  i 
but  has  admitted  that  11  of  the  29  mis-  I 
siles  deployed  at  Warren  Air  Force  i 
Base  in  Wyoming  are  not  kept  on  full-  i 
time  alert  because  of  the  Northrop  I 
problems.  As  long  as  Northrop  is  be-  I 
hind  in  deliveries,  the  Air  Force  says.  I 


some  missiles  will  be  kept  off  alert 

except  in  an  emergency. 

In  the  financial  community;  the  dis¬ 
turbing  publicity  surrounding  the  MX 
program  has  led  securities  analysts 
to  wonder  about  the  prospects  for 
Northrop's  other  Air  Force  business, 
such  as  its  bid  in  the  program  to  build 
a  new  tactical  fighter  or  its  role  as 
prime  contractor  in  the  top-secret 
Stealth  bomber  program.  In  a  time  of 
intense  competition  for  military  busi¬ 
ness,  Northrop  cannot  afford  to  slip 
from  its  position  as  the  nation's  31st- 
biggest  military  contractor  because 
of  lapses  in  one  of  its  most  prominent 
projects.  The  company’s  annual  reve¬ 
nues  of  $5.6  billion  come  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Government. 

“This  scandal  is  a  material  handi¬ 
cap  for  the  company,”  said  Wolfgang 
Demise h,  aerospace  analyst  at  the 
First  Boston  Corporation,  last  week. 
“You  don’t  have  to  take  my  word  for 
it;  the  stock  is  at  29.”  (On  Friday,  it 
closed  at  28^.) 

Northrop's  share  price  has  de¬ 
clined  about  25  percent  in  the  month 
since  the  Oct.  19  Wall  Street  collapse, 
while  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  has  risen  about  10  percent  Nor¬ 
throp’s  stock  has  done  a  bit  worse 
than  the  generally  poor  performance 
of  the  military  contracting  sector, 
which  has  been  declining  because  of 
prospects  for  cuts  in  military  spend¬ 
ing.  Despite  that,  Mr.  Demisch  said 
he  still  has  a  favorable  impression  of 
Northrop  management  * 

Northrop  executives  insist  that  in 
spite  of  the  bad  publicity,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  MX  missile  guidance  production 
is  on  the  verge  of  recuperation.  While 
recent  changes,  notably  in  the  testing 
of  electronic  parts,  have  temporarily 
crimped  production  rates,  they  say 
the  pace  of  shipments  will  improve 
dramatically  this  winter  —  a  fact 
they  attribute  to  curative  measures 
taken  months  ago.  ft  takes  about 
eight  months  to  assemble  one  mech¬ 
anism,  the  officials  said. 

In  March,  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  gregari¬ 
ous  62-year-old  engineer  who  relaxes 
from  time  to  time  with  a  skein  of  yarn 
and  a  sample  of  needlepoint,  was  told 


the  missile  would  be  subject  to  ter¬ 
rific  thrust,  to  the  earth's  magnetic 
fields,  to  radiation  belts  in  space,  to 
the  heat  of  re-entry,  and  possibly  to 
nuclear  blasts  and  radiation. 

The  l.M.U.  is  designed  to  withstand 
these  stresses  while  measuring  the 
forces  of  motion  during  the  missile's 
flight  and  reporting  that  data  to  an 
on-board  computer,  which  compares 
the  calculations  with  the  predeter¬ 
mined  path  so  that  steering  mech¬ 
anisms  can  correct  any  drift. 

The  device  weighs  126  pounds. 
Within  a  shell  made  of  the  metal  ber¬ 
yllium,  an  l.M.U.  contains  three  gyro¬ 
scopes.  three  sensors  to  measure  ac¬ 
celeration  and  an  assembly  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  parts.  The  whole 
shell  floats  in  a  fluid  flourocarbon, 
perfectly  suspended,  allowing  even 
the  most  minute  shift  in  its  position  to 
be  detected  and  analyzed. 

Each  l.M.U.  contains  more  than 
19.000  parts,  ranging  from  micro¬ 
chips  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
to  large  metal  hemispheres  ma¬ 
chined,  according  to  Northrop  offi¬ 
cials.  to  within  a  hair  of  perfection. 
The  parts  are  not  all  made  at  Nor¬ 
throp.  More  than  500  subcontractors, 
most  of  them  small  businesses,  sup¬ 
ply  components  for  the  l.M.U. 

Two  factors  compounded  the  diffi¬ 
culties  for  Northrop  and  its  suppliers 
from  the  program's  outset.  First,  few 
of  the  parts  had  ever  been  produced 
before.  Second,  the  Air  Force  needs 
only  239  finished  guidance  mech¬ 
anisms.  The  Air  Force  expects  even¬ 
tually  to  deploy  at  most  100  MX  mis¬ 
siles.  Even  after  tossing  in  additional 
guidance  units  for  test  missiles  and 
for  spare  parts,  this  is  small  volume. 

what  makes  the  Job  difficult  is  the 
fact  that  Northrop  is  building  so  few 
units,  it  is  hard  to  automate  produc¬ 
tion  in  small  numbers  without  wast¬ 
ing  money.  And  the  traditional  aero¬ 
space  industry  “learning  curve."  in 
which  performance  improves  as  the 
pace  of  production  expands,  is  not  as 
steep.  "We  are  in  production,  but  not 
with  a  production  line  the  way  most 
people  think  of  one,"  said  Northro’s 
president.  Kent  Kresa. 

To  bring  suppliers  up  to  speed,  Nor- 


Northrop  workers  in  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  assembling  the 
MX  missile’s  central  guidance  components. 


by  his  superiors  to  put  other  Northrop 
projects  aside  and  whip  the  MX  guid¬ 
ance  program  into  shape. 

"I  got  my  program  people  together 
—  they  were  mostly  people  I’d  known 
for  years  —  and  we  had  a  come-to- 
Jesus  meeting,”  he  said,  describing 
the  first  steps  in  his  effort  to  revive 
the  program.  “I  told  them  quality 
was  first.  We  needed  deliveries,  but 
not  as  much  as  quality."  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  also  transferred  a  number  of  key 
executives.  “It  was  unpleasant,  but 
necessary.”  he  said. 

The  company  has  named  Robert  G. 
Schlenzig  as  the  new  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  electronics  division.  He  in 
turn  installed  new  heads  of  finance, 
manufacturing  and  quality  control. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  doing  duty  as  the  MX 
guidance  system’s  program  man¬ 
ager,  and  had  added  a  new  deputy.  In 
all,  during  the  last  year  Northrop  has 
replaced  as  many  as  30  top  execu¬ 
tives  because  of  the  problems  in  the 
MX  and  other  programs,  company  of¬ 
ficials  said. 

But  getting  the  MX  guidance  parts 
on  schedule  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
shuffling  executives.  Building  this  de¬ 
vice,  which  is  unlike  anything  else 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  a 
task  far  more  tangled  than  the  bundle 
of  yam  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  briefcase. 

The  device  Northrop  makes,  under 
contracts  worth  roughly  $1.6  billion 
(which  included  early  research 
work)  is  known  as  the  Inertial  Meas¬ 
urement  Unit,  or  l.M.U.  Linked  to 
high-speed  computers,  it  sits  in  the 
upper  stage  of  the  MX  missile,  which 
is  designed  to  carry  10  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  and  deliver  them  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  elsewhere.  Along  the  way. 


ihrop  has  established  teams  to  moni¬ 
tor  their  work  and  lend  help  when 
needed.  "That's  what  we  should  have 
done  in  1983  —  as  far  back  as  that,” 
Mr.  Ferguson  said. 

Congressional  investigators  say 
much  of  the  blame  for  allowing  Nor¬ 
throp  and  its  suppliers  to  lose  control 
lies  with  the  Air  Force,  which  set  too 
ambitious  a  pace  for  the  program. 

"Northrop  was  behind  schedule  be¬ 
fore  it  even  started,"  said  a  report 
published  in  August  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
start  of  production  was  delayed  as 
Congress  debated  whether  the  mis¬ 
sile  was  needed,  but  the  Air  Force  did 
not  compensate  by  delaying  the  de¬ 
ployment  date.  And  the  Air  Force 
continually  pressed  the  company  to 
speed  production  even  though  it  was 
unclear  whether  the  MX  missile  pro* 
gram  would  survive  repeated  as¬ 
saults  on  Capitol  Hill. 

At  the  time,  the  Northrop  Electron¬ 
ics  Division  was  growing  rapidly, 
from  a  research  house  of  500  people 
to  a  production  facility  employing  10 
times  that  many.  Mr.  Demisch  of 
First  Boston  said  he  believes  Nor¬ 
throp's  managers  may  have  slipped 
upon  the  MX  guidance  system  In  part 
because  they  were  distracted  by 
other  problems  in  the  early  1980's, 
when  business  was  booming. 

Northrop  had  just  been  named 
prime  contractor  for  the  Stealth 
bomber,  a  program  worth  several 
times  the  value  of  the  MX  guidance 
system.  The  company  was  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  its 
own  money  developing  the  ill-fated 
F-20  fighter,  a  jet  that  was  meant  for 
export  but  was  never  ordered  by  any 
foreign  nation. 


At  the  time,  though,  the  system  was 
still  being  developed  by  engineers, 
and  the  company  had  yet  to  confront 
what  is,  even  with  simpler  devices,  a 
vexing  task:  moving  from  laboratory 
benches  to  full  production. 

From  the  beginning  of  production, 
the  Air  Force  saw  problems  with  Nor¬ 
throp's  management,  the  committee 
found.  In  June  1983,  and  the  next  year 
the  military  representative  at  the 
plane  found  problems  In  the  purchas¬ 
ing  system  and  ordered  changes.  In 
August  1985,  an  audit  by  the  Air 
Force  plant  representative  cited 
“serious  system  deficiencies  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  effective  progress.” 

By  October  1985,  the  head  of  the  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  office,  Maj. 
Gen.  Aloysius  Casey,  was  angry 
enough  at  the  delays  to  complain  to 
Northrop,  which  had  yet  to  deliver  its 
first  product,  due  that  month. 

The  first  l.M.U.  finally  was  de¬ 
livered  —  203  days  late  —  in  May 
1986.  But  months  before  the  first  de¬ 
livery,  the  company  was  rated  “mar¬ 
ginal"  in  an  Air  Force  audit  of  its  en¬ 
gineering,  quality  assurance  and 
product  integrity.  In  April  1986,  pay¬ 
ments  to  Northrop  were  reduced  as 
an  incentive  to  get  the.  shipments 
back  on  schedule.  In  March  1987,  even 
as  further  contracts  were  being 
signed,  an  Air  Force  Evaluation  of 
Northrop's  compliance  with  produc¬ 
tion  rules  found  that  an  “apparent 
lack  of  commitment  to  discipline  by 
the  work  force  is  a  serious  problem 
that  needs  top  management  atten¬ 
tion.’’  (Further  production-line 
audits,  scheduled  in  the  next  few 
months,  will  be  critical  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  Northrop's  changes  have 
taken  hold,  company  officials  said.) 

As  allegations  of  mismanagement 
and  fraud  have  mounted,  Northrop  of¬ 
ficials  have  found  themselves  con¬ 
fessing  errors  in  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  and  in  Congressional  testimo¬ 
ny.  “I  will  admit  we  didn’t  do  enough, 
we  didn't  do  it  fast  enough,”  said 
Frank  W.  Lynch,  vice  chairman,  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  on  OcL  28. 

In  fact,  as  problems  meeting  de¬ 
livery  schedules  mounted,  Northrop's 
management  allowed  the  following 
improper  practices,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

•  The  company  falsely  certified 
that  heat  exchangers,  which  are 
tubes  used  in  cooling  the  device,  had 
been  pressure-tested  at  its  plant  to 
demanding  specifications. 

•  It  accepted  a  flexible  electrical 
harness  from  a  supplier  that  was  im¬ 
properly  produced,  then  billed  the 
Government  for  the  cost  of  reworking 

"'thepariarN^ 

•  U  . allowed  time  cards  showing  its 
labor  hours  to  be  improperly  filled 
out  or  altered,  leading  to  overcharges 
estimated  to  be  between  $1.5.  million 
apd  $14  million. 

•  Managers  allowed  the  division  to 
set  up  shell  corporations  that  violated 
purchasing  practices  Co  speed  pur¬ 
chases  of  parts  for  test  equipment. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  allegation.  Northrop  em¬ 
ployees  have  charged  that  rush-order 
parts  were  not  tested  or  certified 
when  the  company  purchased  them 
through  the  shell  corporations,  im¬ 
properly  dodging  the  paperwork  and 
quality  controls  that  slow  normal  pro¬ 
curement.  According  to  the  House. 
Armed  Services  Committee,  there  is 
still  some  suspicion  that  MX  compo¬ 
nents,  not  just  factory  equipment, 
were  purchased  in  this  irregular  way. 
Air  Force  officials  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  any  allegations  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  continuing  investigation  by  the 
military  or  by  legal  authorities. 

According  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report,  the  com-  ] 
pany’s  production  and  testing  prac- , 
tices  “have  raised  serious  questions 
of  confidence  in  the  reliability  and 
performance  of  deployed  MX  mis-  , 
siles." 

Both  the  company  and  the  Air 
Force  vigorously  dispute  this  asser¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  claim  that  mis¬ 
siles  already  deployed  may  not  be  ac¬ 
curate.  They  say  Congressional  crit¬ 
ics  are  misreading  the  data  from 
flight  tests  to  reach  conclusions  un-  ' 
supported  by  statistics. 

They  cite  Air  Force  data  collected 
from  17  flight  tests  of  the  MX,  from 
dozens  of  simulated  launchings  using 
high-speed  sleds,  and  from  repetitive, 
detailed  tests  of  individual  compo¬ 
nents  and  completed  systems. 

A  study  of  accuracy  and  reliability 
done  this  summer  supported  Air 
Force  assertions  that  the  MX  is  reli¬ 
able  and  accurate.' The  study,  by  an 
Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board 
made  up  mainly  of  independent  scien¬ 
tists,  was  published  in  October. 

The  board  went  into  detailed  criti¬ 
cism  of  Northrop  testing  practices, 
but  its  recommendations  were 
mainly  technical.  It  found  “no  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  out-of-conirol  condition”  1 
in  testing,  and  said  engineers  “were 
not  being  pressured”  to  alter  tests 
simply  to  insure  that  more  parts 
would  pass  inspection.  Most'  impor¬ 
tant,  the  panel  said  the  need  for  more 
discipline  in  the  ways  tests  were 
being  run  “is  indicative  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  culture  issue  rather  than  the 
lack  of  engineering  competence.” 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  May  Jr.,  a  top 
Pentagon  official,  said  he  hopes  to 
have  all  MX  missiles  in  Wyoming  on 
full  alert  by  mid-1988.  Soon  after,  he 
expects  Northrop  deliveries  to  catch 
up  with  contracted  schedules.  The  in¬ 
centive  for  Northrop  to  meet  contract 
terms,  he  said,  is  simple:  “When  you 
deliver,  we  pay,” 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Court  Upholds 
Winans  Verdicts 


r.  Foster  Winans  lost  his  appeal  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  unani¬ 
mously  upheld  the  mail  and  wire 
fraud  convictions  of  the  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  and  two  other 
men.  In  1983,  Mr.  Winans  was  a 
writer  of  the  “Heard  on  the  Street” 
column,  a  Journal  feature  that  often 
influences  stock  prices.  Mr.  Winans 
supplied  his  associates  with  advance 
knowledge  of  his  columns’  contents, 
and  they  traded  securities  based  on 
that  knowledge,  making  profits  of 
$690,000.  The  Court  said  the  trading 
'  violated  statutes  covering  mail  and 
wire  fraud,  but  it  deadlocked,  4-to-4, 
on  whether  securities  laws  were  vio- 
:  latecLThose  convictions  stand,  but  no 
precedent  was  established.  That  left 
some  ambiguity  about  what  consti¬ 
tutes  insider  trading,  and  the  S.E.C. 
submitted  to  Congress  a  proposal  to 
more  precisely  define  the  offense. 
Some  lawyers  said  the  case  would 
have  its  most  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  employees'  han¬ 
dling  of  information  companies  con¬ 
sider  confidential. 

Home  building  fell  in  October,  drop¬ 
ping  8.2  percent  from  the  September 
level.  Rising  mortgage  rates  were  as¬ 
signed  the  blame.  Interest  rates Jiave 
come  down  since  the  stock  market 
plunged  in  mid-  October  but  few, 
builders  expect  a  boom  because 
mortgage  rates  remain  near' 11  per¬ 
cent  Hie  October  numbers  worked 
out  to  1.51  million  units. being  built  on 
an  annual  basis.  Last  March,  when  9 
percent  mortgages  were  available, 
the  rate  exceeded  1.8  million. 

A  SO  billion  bailout  of  Vernon  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  in  Dallas  is  being 
mounted  by  Federal  regulators.  The 
size  of  the  aid  package  is  a  record  for 
an  institution  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Vernon’s  net  worth  was  a  nega¬ 
tive  S716.9  million  as  of  Sept.  30. 

Panic  selling  hit  the  peso  after 
Mexico’s  central  bank  quit  propping 
up  the  currency’s  price.  The  peso  fell 
nearly  60  percent  in  one  day  in  the 
free^axchange  market  used  mostly 
for  tourism -and^cdmmerofal  ttransbc-: 
lions  near  the  United  States  border.  • 
About  75  percent  of  foreign-exchange 
transactions  occur  at  the  official 
“controlled  rate.”  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  held  relatively  steady.  The  cen¬ 
tral  bank's  move  was  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  Mexico's  foreign  reserves, 
which  have  been  built  to  a  record  $15 
billion.  The  reserves  are  threatened 
as  .investors  flee  Mexico's  annual 
inflation  rate  of  140  percent  and  keep 
losses  in  Mexican  stocks. 

Sony  will  buy  CBS  Records  for 
about  S2  billion.  The  sale  completes 
CBS’s  efforts  to  trim  itself  back  to  a 
broadcasting  operation.  The  deal 
means  that  Sony,  a  leading  maker  of 
musical  machinery  such  as  stereos, 
will  .own  the  world’s  largest  records 
operation  with  some  of  the  biggest 
stars,  including  Michael  Jackson  aiid 
Bruce  Springsteen. 

The  markets  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
budget  talks  in  Washington.  The 
credit  markets  had  a  dull  week  as 
traders  waited  to  see  if  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  by  the  midnight 
Friday  deadline  and  if  The  package  of  ' 
cuts  would  be  enough  to  allay  world- 
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wide  concerns  about  American  .fiscal 
policy.  On  the  stock  marked  aicreasr 
ing  skepticism  about  the’ Washington  ' 
developments  produced  a  41-point-, 
drop  in  the  Dow  Jones  average  on 
Thursday  but  word  late  Friday  that;.  r 
an  accord  had  been  reached  turned  / 
the  situation  around  and  the  Dow  rose . 
18  points  for  the  day.  For  the'  week,  *. 
the  Dow  fell  21.38  to  1,91 3.63. 

Inflation  remained  moderate  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index - 
rising  four-tenths  of  ..I  percent. 
Energy  costs  dropped  nine-  tenths  of 
l  percent,  but  food  costs  were  up 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  and  the  re-  . 
maining  categories  gained  fiye- 
.  tenths  or  1  percent  On  an  annualized 
basis,  inflation  is  running  at  4.8  per¬ 
cent.  - 

Industrial  production  rose  six- 
tehths  of  1  percent  in  October,  and  the 
nation’s  factories,  mines  aiid  utilities 
operated  at  81.3  percent  of  capacity. 

The  F.T.C.  opposed  tie  merger  of 
Owen-Illinois  and  Brockway.  on 
grounds  that  a  combination  Of  the 
■gfaSss-cfiniamer  makers  would; be  %n«.  - . 
ticonripetitive.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  cited  similar  reasons  for 
opposing  the  merger  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  and  Information  .Resources. . 
The  decisions  were  taken  as  a  sign 
'  that  regulators  were  moving  away 
.  from  the  relatively  relaxed  antitrust  . 
policies;  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

A  prosecution  of  Donald  Trump 
was -also  urged  by- the. commission, 
which  accused  the  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper  of  illegally  using  third  parties  to 
purchase  stock  in  his  takeover  tar-  . 
gets.  Mr.  Trump  said  the  accusations 
were’Total nonsense.”-  . 

Harcourt  will  sell  its  magazine  and  ; 
school  supply  operations  for  $334.1 
million  to  a  management  group.  Be¬ 
fore  stock  prices  plunged,  Haraxurt 
.had  thought:  the  units  might  bring  - 
$350  mill  ton  to  $500  million.  .  - 

Volkswagen  will  close  its  assembly  ■ 
plant  in- western  Pennsylvania  some-  - 
time  next  year,  leaving  2300  workers .  - 
unemployed.  The  plant  produced  its  . 
first  VW  Rabbit  in  1978,  but  had  since  X- 
switched  to  making  the  Golf  and  OTl  f 
■models,  which  were  selling  poorly.' 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  20, 

(ConsoSdated) 

Company  Sales  "Last  l 

GTE -  17,436,800  ^36% 

NtaMP -  16,854,600  . 12% 

AT&T -  10,187,300  2814 

IBM - ’  9,455,400  <17* 

Gen  El -  8,749,1 00  45% 

Exxon.., -  7,601,500  40%  . 

EJCodk  — __  6,987,600  47% 

CnflPS -  6346,900  20ft 

Cons  Ed -  6,444,800  43ft 

Cttterp - 6*11,700'  19% 

AMSgN - 6,160*00  30ft 

A  Exp -  6,043300  24 

PotmE  - -  6,033300  21ft  - 

McDerl -  5,710,000  16  ' 

Mobil -  5,490,400-  37 


Net  Chug 
+  2ft 

-  ft 

-  1% 

-  3ft 

-  ft 

-  ft 

-  1ft 


Standard  &  Poor's 
400  Indust  —  2855 
20  Tramp  __  191.3 

40UHS  - 106.7 

40  Financial ..  23.4 
500  Stocks  -.249.5 

Dow  Jones  ' 

30  Indust  _  1979.2 
20  Tramp  .  762.7 
15Utda  183.6 

65Comb  __X  73t.7  - 


269.1  276.8  -4.31  X- 

180.8  184.5  -3.48  X' 

.104.0  lOSSX-O^.:' 

21,9.  .223  -064 

235.8  .  242.0  -334vt 

1853.6  19133  -2 tiff:--  £ 
711.1 ;  7264  .  -Tfc28  ;v 
-1773  '  -180.T  -.fy8  .5 
6875  706.2  -1&55.  H3 


MARKET  DIARY  Usr  .  .Prey. 

Week  '  Week 

Advances.. _ 2 _ 701  .  *  820 

Declines  - — - - 1,266  1,135 

Total  Issues. - 2,180  .2,175 

New  Highs - . .ml  -  j 

New  Lows  __ — - ■■■■■177  -..  147 

VOLUME  last  ;  -Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  Week  -'  Totfe* 

Total  Sales - 817348300  43^36^^310 

Same  Per:  1966  -  .8603*300  3130380,130 


The  American  Stock  Exchange, 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEKENDED  NOV;  20, 1987 

(Consolidated) 

'Company'  •  ;  Sdes  --Un it''  NtoC»»fl.-: 

.TWAir  ^^  2,080,900  11ft  :  -IftX 
MY  ■nmes  ^.1, 697,000  27  _  ;-2ft  .-- 

LortW  1359300  ;  9ft  V ft-.' 

BAT— - _  1,444200  ‘  7ft  .  -3-16XX 

WangB__  1326300  18ft  V.  ft-':* 
EctiBoy  — 1,377,100  18%  W ,  %  X 
GCdaR~~-  1,148,600  10ft:  ‘  :  -mv 
AmdaN  lilOl.lOO  29%  -•£ 

Tetesph  uL  1349,100  4ft  V%- 
1CH  ™ —  7$7300  -  .8’  /; 


WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

•  -Net  . 

High .  Low  Last -Change. 

New  Yorfc.Stock  Exchange. 

Indus!  _  166.4  157.3  161.5  -  -2.46 
Tramp— -V-M  18.8  113.0  114.0-  -2.63 

Utits - - -  70^  .  683,'  .69.2  .  -038 

Finance  120.1  114.8-116.2  -2.62. 
Composite-.  139.3  132.5  1353.  -2.04 


(MARKET  DIARY 

Advances 

DecSned  ' 

Unchanged _ 

Total  Issues _ ^ 

NawWghs 
New  Lows .  - 


,1331  - } 

—  i. 


-;Fiwi ;i4’- 

” |Sf  v • 

,Wesfc.,; 

:  -tsfc:. 

•  -  v. 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  Maw  York  Cfose}  '  ,  -  ■  /  .7c 

Total  Sales - 1  55380,135  3,15437 

-Same  Per.  1986.  „  :56JB93»  2m3« 
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AMONG  THOSE  former  Prisoners 
of  Zionstill  refused  exit-visas  is  Leo¬ 
nid  Volvovsky,  a  Hebrew,  techef  of 
distinction  (entirelyself-taught)and 
a  man  of  deep  religious  conviction, 
who  has  suffered  considerably  for 
his  beliefs.  '  -  ' 

Volvovsky  first  applied  to  live  in 
Israel  in  1974,  when  he  Was  32. 
From  that  moment,'  he  was  thrown 
out  of  his  job  as  a  scientist  and  de¬ 
nied  any  chance  to  continue  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  Ih.l98Q  he  was  re¬ 
fused  permission  to'  remain"  in 
Moscow,  and.  forced  to'  move  to  the 
city  of  Gorky. 

One  of  the  accusations  levelled 
against  Volvovsky  after  his  arrest  in 
June  19S5  was  that  he  had  known 
Anatoly  Sharansky  and  Yosef  .Be¬ 
gun.  On  the  third  and  final  day  of 
Voivovsky’s  trial,  the  judge  asked 
Jbim  if  he  wished  to  seek  the  court's 
"•pardon."  Volvovsky  replied  that 
he  would  seek  God's  forgiveness  for 
the  judge,  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  all  who  had  participated  in.  his 
“groundless  conviction.” 

Voivovsky’s  courage  in  the  court¬ 
room,  and  he  refusal  to  denounce 
his  wish  to  live  in  Israel,  was  typical 
of  the  courage  of  the  whole  Jewish 
emigration  movement.  To  show  sol¬ 
idarity  with  a  man-  many  had 'not 
known,  Jews  travelled  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Leningrad  to  be  present  our- 
side  the  courtroom,  and  to  support1 
Voivovsky’s' wife;  Mila. 

Volvovsky  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  lahour  camp  for  “anti-Sovi-  : 
et  agitation' and  propaganda.”  His 
sentence  was  announced  three 
weeks  before  Jhe' Geneva  summit  ; 
between  President  Reagan  and . 
Chairman  Gorbachev,  and  at  the 
rfime  when  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
^Eduard  S,bevardnadze,  was  in  New 
-  York  for  the  40th  anniversary  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  United  Nations. 

WHILE  VOLVOVSKY  w^s  a  pris-  ’ 
oner  in  Siberia,  Mila  fought  with 


THE  FIRST  thing  to  remember 
when  training  a  dog  is' that  we  do. 
not,  in  fact,  teach  it  to  do  anything 
that  it  doesn't  already  know.'  We 
teach  it  to  do  what  it  knows  only  at 
the  appropriate  time.  "*  . 

When  I  used  to  give  talks  to 
schoolchildren  about  kindness  to  . 
animals,  I  would  take'  Simba.  a. 
curly-haired  flop-mop' of  a  dog  wrtti 
me.  I  would  put  a  toy  telephone  on  a 
low  table  and  make  it  ring., Simba 
would  run  to  the  telephone,  lift  the 
receiver  is  his  mouth  and  lay  it  on 
the  table.  He  would  then  bark  into 
.  the  receiver  three  times  and  replace 
it  by  using  his  mouth  again.  The 
children  were  fascinated  by  how 
much  I  had  tangiht  him  to  do.  "  ‘  * 

In  fact,  every  dog,  even  a  wild- 
r  one,  can  lift,  and  carry  things  hr  its 
mouth,  and  bark.  I  simply  taught 
Simba  to  perform  perfectly  natural 
actions  in  a  specific  sequence.  s  ; 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  every  dog 
knows  to  sit,-  lie  down  and  go  to  a 
certain  place -.  What  we  want  is  to 
teach  the  d6g  to'dfrso  on  command.” 

Every  dog  should  have  its  own, 
private  “place.”  It  may  be  a  basket 
or  box  or  perhaps  an  old  rtug'  or 
blanket  in  some  corner  where  it 
does  not  interrupt  the  normal  flow 
of  household  traffic.  If-the  dog  likes 
some  special  place  and  that  place  is 
acceptable  to'you,  then  by  all  means 
put  the  blanket  or  basket  there.  If 
not,  choose  a  place  and  lead  the  dog 
to  it,  encouraging  it  to  lie  there. 
Each  time  you  guide,  the  dog  there, 
pat  the  area  with  your  hand  and  say 
“place.”  The  dog  will  .learn  the  word 


.  IN  1992,  Spain  will  celebrate  the 
ftfifth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Autonomous - 
Government  of  Valencia,  has  just 
held  an  international  congress  as 
part  of  the  preliminary  celebrations 
for  the  event. 

The  symposium,  entitled  “Luis  de 
Santangel  and  bis  Period,”,  brought 
to  Valencia,  for  a  few  days,  impor¬ 
tant  professors  and  researchers  of 
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M2a  and  Leonid  Volvovsky 


exceptional  courage  to  alert  those 
m  the  West  who'  were  concerned 
with  the  deep  injustice  of  his  sen¬ 
tence.  In  a  powerful  appdal  to  the 
International  Committeeof  the  Red 
Cross  in  Geneva,  she  reported  how, 
in  labour  camp,  her  husband  bad 
■  become  “physically  and  spiritually 
exhausted.”  She  asked  the  Red 
Cross  to  “help  him  to  be  united  with 
our  people,  to  pray  together  with  all 
Jews  at- the  Western  Wall  in 
Jerusalem.” 

.  Mila  sent  this  appeal  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  November  1985.  Three 
months  later,  while  her  husband  was 
still  m  labour  camp,  -  their  friend 
Sharansky  was  allowed  to  leave  the 


Soviet  Union.  That  same  day,  Mila 
VoIvOvsky  sent  a  telegram  to  Shar¬ 
ansky -in  Jerusalem:  “Your  heroism, 
Tolya.  gave  us  strength  to  live  dur- 
ing.these  long  years.  Our  happiness 
today  is  endless." 

At  considerable  risk  to  her  own 
health,  Mila  Volvovsky  worked  in- 
defatigably  on  behalf  of  her  impris¬ 
oned -husband.  -frequently  making 
the  overnight  journey  by  train  from 
Gorky  to  Moscow  to  enlist  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Western  visitors.  She  also 
sought  to  avail  herself  of  the  rights 
of  a  prisoner's  wife  to  visit  her  hus¬ 
band  in  labour  damp  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  But  for  21  months,  neither 
Mila  nor  their  daughter  .Kira  was 


Training  your  dog 

It’s  all  a 


Furs,fins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


'very  quickly  and  will  soon  go  there 
whenever  you  say  “go  to  your 
place.”  Never  send  the  dog  to  its 
place  without  an  encouraging  pat; 
the:  dog  must  not  see  going  to  its 
.place,  as  a  punishment  or  a 
banishment/.,.  .  .  (  (.  ,r.  .  . 

*  '  Teaching  a '-dog-  to [  sit  '^niot-no 
-problem.  Put  your  hand  on  the  dog’s 
back  just  above  the  hip  bones.  Press 
gently  on  both  sides  while  saying 
“sit."  When  the  dog  sits,  pet  it  and 
encourage  it.  I  personally  do  not  use 
fpod  to -reward  a  dog,  only  praise  - 
and  attention.  Repeat  tins  daily  a 
number  of  times- until  the  dog  sits  on 
command  without  you  having  to 
push  on  its  back.  This  usually  takes 
only  a  few  days.  Remember  to  al¬ 
ways  praise  the  dog  for  proper  re¬ 
sponses,  even  after  it  has.  learned  its 
lesson.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 


portant  lessons  of  - all  and  many  a 
dog's  life  has  been  saved  when  the 
owner  called  “sit”  as  the  dog  was 
about  to  run  into  a  road. 

The  next  important  thing  a  dog 
’  needs  to  learn  is  to  tie  down.  This, 
together  with  sitting,  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  matter  when  you  are'  trying  to 
groom  a  dog’s  coat,  treat  a  wound  or 
apply  tick  and  flea  powder.  Tell  the 
dog  to  “sit”  and  when  it  does,  grasp 
it’s  front  paws  gently  and  draw  them 
forward  until  the  dog  is  lying  down, 
at. the  same  time  saying  “down.” 
Repeat  this,  alternating  h  with  walk¬ 
ing  at  beef,  sitting  and  sending  it  to 
^■rts^plaac'.'  ’■',l  . 

■  Don’t  be  surprised  if  the  minute  it 
is  lying  down  and  you  say  “good 
dog”  or  some  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  dog  immediately  gets  up. 
This  is  natural  and  there  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  teach  it  to  “stay"  at  this 
point.  1  do  not  try  to  teach  a  dog  to 
“stay”  m  its  place  for  a  lengthy  peri¬ 
od  until  it  is  fully  grown.  Puppies  do 
not  have  the  attention  span  for  this 
to  be  accomplished  with  ease. 

-  However,  once  the  dog  is  grown 
and  knows  to  lie  down  or  sit  on 
command,  .then  it  can  be  taught  to 


Golumbus’s  financier 


Patricia  Murray 


the  Jewish  families  living  in  Spain  in 
1492  who  went  under  the  name  of 
converses  or  converts.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  had.  compelled  Jews  to 


We’re  as  American  as 
Turkey  and  Pumpkin  Pie  ... 

...and  we’re  throwing  a  great  Thanksgiving  party 
to  prove  it  on  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th 

American  Colony  Hotel 

This  year  celebrate  Thanksgiving  in  style  with  us.  The 
superb  traditional  dinner  is  available  any  time  from 
12  p.m.  until  late  evening.  And  from  T.GQp.m.  there's  real 
American  music  with  the  well-known  TAVERNERS.  Just 
the  right  sort  of  old  time  American  ambience  for  you. 


convert  or  be  expelled,  and  many 
opted  for  conversion  --  at  least  ex¬ 
ternally  -  to  avoid  burning  at  the 
stake. 

Luis  de  Santangel  was  one  such 
con  verso.  His  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  financed 
Christopher  Columbus's  expedition 
to  the  New  World.  He  had  met  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  the  first  time  in  1486  and 
used  his  influence  as  scribe  to  the 
Catholic  monarchs  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  interest  them  in  financing 
the.  discovery.  The  royal  couple  had 
no  money,  their  crown  jewels  hav¬ 
ing  been  pawned  in  Valencia.  This 
city  had  lent  them  29,000  florins 
against  a  necklace,  and  35,000  flo¬ 
rins  on  Queen  Isabella's  crown  in 
1489,  and  the  money  had  been  used 
to  capture  Baza. 


allowed  to  see  him.  “It  "was  a  very 
hard  period  in  our  life.”  Kira  wrote 
in  a  recent  lener  to  her  friends  in  the 
West. 

.Then,  in  March  this  year,  as  part 
of,  the  general  release  of  Jewish 
‘prisoners,  Leonid  Volvovsky  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  Gorky.  Within  a 
month  of  his  return,  he  had  applied 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel. 

To  the  surprise  of  his  many 
friends  outside  the  USSR,  Vol? 
vovsky  was  refused  his  exit  visa  yet 
again  --  the  reason  given  was 
“knowledge  of  state  secrets."  But. 
wrote  Kira  Volvovsky  in  her  recent 
letter,  “my  father  has  not  worked  in 
secret  plants  for  more  than  15  years. 
And  we  have  been  refused  permis¬ 
sion  until  1992,  another  five  years.” 

Such  was  the  situation  this  July. 
Two  months  later,  when  Kira  Vol¬ 
vovsky  reached  the  age  of  19,  she 
made  an  independent  application  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  as  many  of 
the  children  of  long-term  refuseniks 
have  begun  to  do. 

.  “It  is  very  bard  for  me  to  wait  any 
more."  she  explained  in  her  letter, 
adding:  “It  is  very  hard  for  me.  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  work  (I  don't  have  a 
job).  I  want  to  go  to  Israel  as  quickly 
as  possible.  1  wane  to  begin  a  normal 
life.  I  want  to  study,  to  work,  and  to 
see  my  future  children  happy  and 
free,  and  bom  in  Jerusalem.” 

In  the  second  week  of  November, 
Kira  .Volvovsky  was  told  that  she 
could  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
those  who  know  her  and  her  parents 
will  be  delighted  by  this  news. 

It  would  be  an  even  more  impres¬ 
sive  indication  of  the  extent  of  real 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union  if  Leo¬ 
nid  and  Mila  Volvovsky.  who  have 
now  been  refuseniks  for  13  years, 
could  also  receive  their  exit  visas. 
What  better  day  for  such  a  result, 
one  asks,  than  December  7,  the  first 
day  of  the  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit. 


remain  in  that  position  for  some 
time.  Start  in  the  dog’s  “place,”  by 
telling  it  to  lie  down.  Do  not.  at  this 
point,  praise -the  dog,  but  start  to 
walk  away  backwards,  keeping  your 
eyes  on  the  dog  with  your  hand  held 
up  in  a  “stop"  gesture.  If  the  dog 
starts  to  get  up,  say  “down;”  when  it 
again  lies  down,  tell  it  “stay”  and 
continue  to  back  away.  Do  not,  at 
first,  try  to  go  more  than  a  few  me¬ 
tres  away  and  do  not  ask  the  dog  to 
“stay”  for  more  than  a  minute  or  so, 
but  repeat  the  exercise  in  different 
places  —  in  the  yard,  garden  or 
neighbourhood. 

Continue  this  lesson  for  a  few 
days,  even  weeks,  each  time  requir¬ 
ing  the  dog  to  “stay”  for  longer  peri¬ 
ods  as  you  go  further  away.  After 
the  dog  can  “stay”  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  try  going  around  a  comer 
so  that  you're  out  of  sight  but  where 
the  dog  can  still  bear  your  com¬ 
mand.  The  important  thing  at  this 
point  is  to  always  return  .the  dog  to 
.  ffie.down.-slay  position  if  it  gets  up 
to  follow. " . . 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  dog 
learns  at  this  point  that  although  you 
may  go  out  of  sight,  you  will  always 
come  back  to  get  it.  Once  convinced 
of  this  the  dog  will  feel  secure  when 
left  alone  and  told  t.o  stay.  If  you  are 
in  a  strange  place  and  need  to  leave 
the  dog  for  a  few  minutes,  make 
sure  you  tie  it  securely,  even  though 
you  have  ordered  it  to  stay.  It  also 
helps  to  give  the  dog  some  item  of 
yours  while  you  are  gone.  A  hand¬ 
kerchief.  scarf,  whatever  smells  of 
your  personal  scent  will  do. 


The  king  and  queen  accepted  a 
loan  of  17,000  gold  florins  from  Luis 
de  Santangel,  who  handed  it  over  to 
Columbus  enabling  him  to  set  out 
with  his  three  ships  to  what  he 
drought  was  India.  When  discover¬ 
ers  returned  with  their  booty  they 
normally  divided  the  spoils  inro 
three  parts,  with  one  portion  for  the 
captain  and  crew,  one  for  the  rulers 
of  their  country,  and  one  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  Columbus,  on  his  return, 
divided  his  treasure  into  four  parts, 
giving  one  to  the  converted  Jew. 
Luis  de  Santangel.  his  trip's 
financier. 

President  Joan  Lerma  of  the  local 
government  told  the  symposium 
participants  that  research  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebrations  “should 
lead  us  to  know  the  past  better,” 
and  to  understand  Spain's  future  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  peoples. 


BASKETBALL 


Impressive  opening 


-  -  ---  ^ 


perpenmrif.-. 

Reservation* 


From  7.30  p.m.  . 
$23  plus  VAT.  ■ 
Children  up  to 
6  years  free,  and  from  ^ 
7-12  years  SO*  reduction! 


Pries  ■  Bcfiars  fer  borists 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL.  GUITAR 
-FESTIVAL.  David  Rnsscfl  (Tzavta Theatre,  Tel 
Aviv,  November  .18.)  Worts  by  Agoardo,  J.  S. 
Bach,  Grieg,  DowtsuL,  Pnaatont  Albums, 
PoJoL 

WITH  DAY1D  RUSSELL  on  the 
stage,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
a  more  impressive  opening  of  the 
festival.  If  one  needed  further  proof 
that  the  guitar  has  become  a  fully 
emancipated  instrument,  interpret¬ 
ing  serious  music  and  relaying  inter¬ 
pretative  means  just  like  any  other 
instrument,  Russell  proved  it. 

Russell's  touch  is  refined  and  his 


Big  game  in  narrow  confines 


By  DON  GOULD 
Post  Basketball  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.-  If  you  don't  already 
have  a  ticket  for  tonight’s  much- 
anticipated  basketball  derby  be¬ 
tween  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  and  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv,  forget  it  -  you  don't  have 
a  chance  of  getting  in. 

The  game,  a  third  round  match  in 
the  State  Cup,  has  been  sold  out 
from  the  day  that  the  venue  was 
announced.  Hapoel  Tei  Aviv  were 
drawn  at  home  and  they  have  decid¬ 
ed  —  flying  in  the  face  of  popular 
demand  -  not  to  take  it  out  of  the 
confines  of  their  home  court  at  Us- 
sishkin  Stadium  (capacity  2.500) 
and  to  move  it  to  the  more  spacious 
Yad  Eliyahu  Sports  Palace  where 
the  capacity  is  10,000. 

The  move  would  have  been  far 
more  profitable  for  the  club,  but  the 
management  were  equally  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Yad  Eliyahu  is  Macca- 
bi's  home  court.  Although  they  vac¬ 
illated  for  as  long  as  they  could, 
probably  to  try  to  gain  a  psychology 


TENNIS 


Hapoel  GaliE  Elyon’s  Nadav 
Hcnfeld  sent  his  learn  into  the 
Cup  semi-finals  last  night  with 
two  true  throws  from  the  foul  line 
with  34  seconds  remaining.  Ba- 
sekls  which  gave  Galil  a  slightly 
unexpected  71-70  victory  over 
Hapoel  Holon  in  Hok)n. 

Desi  Barmore  trying  to  push 
Holon  back  tn  front  missed  from 
the  corner  with  10  seconds  re¬ 
maining  and  Galil  hung  on  for 
the  win.  Henfeld  top  scored  for 
the  visitors  with  19  points  Kenny 
O range  hitting  16  for  Holon  and 
Niv  Bugin  15. 


cal  edge  on  their  more  fancied  oppo¬ 
nents.  they  finally  opted  for  their 
awn  court.  The  reckoning  clearly 
was  -  this  year's  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv 
team  is  one  of  the  best  they  have 
ever  fielded,  so  why  venture  into  the 
lion's  den  to  try  to  beard  the  lion? 

"  hen  the  game  totally  comes  Hapoel  face  a 


rather  different  problem.  They  are  coming  off 
two  ^appointing  games.  Unlit  tbej  pot  to  K£ar 
Hamaccabiah  two  weeks  ago  they  were  dispos¬ 
ing  of  allcomers  with  alacrity  but  then  they 
were  upset  in  overtime  by  Maccabi  Ramat  Can, 
Last  week  they  returned  to  Usstshkin  where 
they  duly  beat  Hapoel  Haifa  but  rather 
unconvincingly. 

Coach  Masbe  WriacranU  must  surd)  be 
worried  that  his  squad  has  readied  this  sD- 
iraponani  game  not  quite  as  ready  as  they 
really  ought  to  be. 

Mecca bi.  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  unde¬ 
feated  and  have  been  improving  with  every 
game.  Having  absorbed  a  number  of  new  plat¬ 
en  and  also  welcomed  back  as  coach  Ralph 
KMn  they  had  at  first  a  major  adjustment 
problem.  Eariy  in  (he  season  they  were  winning 
games,  hot  stroggiiag  against  mediocre  teams. 
In  recent  weeks  they  have  begun  to  jeR  and 
appear  lo  be  in  top  form  for  tonight's 
encounter. 

Bui  derby  games  gcweniBy  spark  an  extra 
something  Into  a  team's  make-op  so  Hapoel  are 
not  to  be  considered  easy  meal. 

As  a  special  arrangement  for  all  (hose  that 
coufclti’t  get  tickets  for  tonight's  game,  the 
game  will  be  relayed  live  by  dosed  droit  tele¬ 
vision  to  the  Cinerama  HalL 

Abo  on  tonagbt's  card  of  third- round  Stale 
Cop  matches: 

Efitzur  Netanva  v  Betar  Td  Aviv 
Hapoel  Haifa  v  Efiour  Ramie 
Tomorrow: 

Hapod  Nabariya  v  Hapoel  Jerusalem 


Opportunist  Cash  comes  back,  wins  in  five 


style  polished.  His  tone  modulates 
constantly,  creating  a  great  range  of 
colours,  shades  and  nuances.  He 
avoids  consistently  percussive  ef¬ 
fects,  and  his  melody  sings  out  with 
a  full,  rounded  voice. 

Russell’s  interpretations  lack  a 
touch  of  pensive  contemplation 
their  unity  of  conception  and  coher¬ 
ence  of  progressing  phrases  plus  the 
comprehensive  perfection  with 
which  be  brings  out  a  piece  seem 
more  than  a  gracious  compensation 
for  what  is  absent. 

Russell’s  playing  is  thoughtful 
without  being  serious  to  the  point  of 
pedantry.  He  combines  organiza-  , 
tiort  and  discipline  with  a  variety  of 
musical  expression.  For  him,  intel¬ 
lectual  insight  and  a  strongly  felt 
musical  content  go  hand  in  hand. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter)  - 
Wimbledon  champion  Pat  Cash 
fought  from  behind  with  a  brilliant 
barrage  of  power  tennis  and  beat 
Brad  Gilbert  over  five  sets  to  win 
the  South  African  Open  yesterday. 

The  Australian  top  seed’s  7-6,  4- 
6,  2-6,  6-0.  6-1  victory  in  the  three- 
hour  nine-minute  match  virtually 
guaranteed  him  a  place  in  the  presti¬ 
gious  Masters  tournament  In  New 
York  next  month. 

Cash,  22.  looked  fike  crashing  to  an  ignocain- 
lou  defeat  when  be  dropped  the  second  and 
third  sets,  bat  be  rattled  off  12  of  (hr  next  13 
games  to  flat  the  S46.4A6  prize. 

He  was  masterful  over  the  last  two  sets, 
smashing  winners  at  the  net  and  firing  passing 
shots  by  Gilbert  whenever  the  American  ap¬ 
proached  the  net. 

Cash  said  the  final  two  sms  were  "As  good  as 
I  can  expect  to  play.  “1  derided  I.  was  not  going 

Shilton  celebrates 
with  a  clean  goalmouth 

DERBY  (AP.)  -  England's  veteran 
national  team  goalkeeper  Peter 
Shilton  celebrated  the  1.000th  club 
appearance  of  his  career  by  keeping 
a  clean  sheet  yesterday  as  Derby 
County  beat  Chelsea  2-0  in  the  en- 
glish  first  division  Sunday  fixture. 

Bat  be  had  some  hick,  diving  the  wrong  way 
In  the  18th  atomic  trying  to  save  Gordon  Dnr- 
le’s  penalty  for  Chelsea.  Instead,  ihe  ban  struck 
the  post  at  the  other  end  of  the  goal,  and  stayed 
oat. 

The  resalt  (fid  not  affect  the  platings 
In  the  firs  division  standings. 

fan  a  third  dhririon  match.  Port  Vale  and 
BhiipodHmr  0-6. 

Jansher  wins 
Swiss  Masters 

SCHLIEREN  '(Reuter).-  Paki¬ 
stan's  world  squash  champion 
Jansher  Khan  beat  Australian  Chris 
Dittmar  9-7.  9-5.  9-3  to  win  the 
565,000  Swiss  Masters  yesterday 
and  said  he  felt  the  victory  would 
earn  him  the  world’s  number  one 
ranking. 

Third-seeded  Jansher  beat  his 
compatriot  and  current  world  num¬ 
ber  one  Jahangir  Khan,  the  top 
seed,  on  Saturday  in  a  gruelling  five- 
game  semi-final  lasting  two  hours 
and  15  minutes. 


Ferdinand  noses 
out  Alysheba 
in  Breeders’  Cup 

rNGLEWOOD.  Califimia  (APK- 
Ferdinand  and  Alysheba,  two  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  winners  trained  by  a 
couple  of  old  buddies,  wrote  a  mbv- 
ie-scripr  finish  to  the  fourth  annual 
Breeders'  Cup  on  Saturday  at  Holly¬ 
wood  Park. 

The  two  battled  through  the 
stretch  run  of  the  S3  million  Breed¬ 
ers'  Cup  classic,  with  Ferdinand,  the 
1986  Derby  winner,  winning  by  a 
nose  over  Alysheba.  who  won  the 
Derby  this  year. 


NHL  -  NY  Islanders  6,  Philadelphia  4;  Mon¬ 
treal  2.  New  Jersey  1;  Washington  4,  Hart¬ 
ford  3:  (OTfCaigary  4.  Pittsburgh  3;  lODLos 
Angeks  6,  Toronto  6:  Boston  7,  Minnesota  5: 
SL  Louis 4,  Vancouver  I. 

NBA  -  Boston  107,  New  Jersey  97;  New  York 
99.  Golden  Slate  91:  A  Han  la  104.  Houston  94: 
Ckvdattd  (Ot.  Philadelphia  88;  Detroit  W. 
Chkago  132;  San  Antonio  120;  Utah  1 19;  Den¬ 
ver  97.  LA  Clippers  91;  Dallas  103,  Sacramento 
96:  Seattle  124.  Washington  103. 

CRICKET  -  England  beat  Pakistan  by  9g  runs 
In  (he  third  and  final  one-day  Interna tionsl  in 
Peshawar  yesterday. 

SCORES:  England  236  Tor  8  l  Gooch  57. 
Broad  66.  Gatting  53.  Qadir  3  Tor  49),  Pakistan 
138  aO  out  to  31 .5  overs  tSaltai  Malik  52.  Foster 
3  for  20). 

BELGIAN  SOCCER  —  This  weekend's  games: 
Antwerp  5.  Cerete  Bruges  2 j  Mechelen  I. 
Ghent  0:  Charleroi  3,  Wlntersbg  2;  Gob 
Bruges  2.  Beersdiot  4;  Kortrijk  I,  Anderiechl 
I;  Rating  Jel  I.  Bevercn  I;  Lokeren  1,  Wuv 
gem2;FCLiege4.  MotenbeekQjSt.Truiden  I. 
Standard  Liege  ]. 

Antwerp  lad  the  table  with  24  points  front 
15  games,  Eli  Ghana's  Mechelen  are  to  second 
place  two  points  behind. 


l  Nffifacm  Syrup  for  relief  of  cold  symptoms  such  as  cough,  stuffy  nose,  fever  and  headache. 
I  -  ||V|.  -  Nuinacm,  right-time  cold  medicine,  enables  cold' sufferers  to  sleep  peacefully. 

V#H.  ^  In  addition,  included  with  every  pack  is  a  novel  30ml  measuring  cup  for  precise  and 
NIGHT-TIME  COLD  MEDICINE,  convenient  administration. 

.  And  for  day-time  rdief  of  cold  symptoms  take  Coldex  tablets. 

V’  '  ■  Available  at  all  pharmacies.  \  ’ 

.  ../vP^idHtoitepadagiijK^BSsppi^  _ \ 


to  lose,  bo  I  reaUj  started  go  Tor  my  shots.  Then 
I  got  on  a  roll  and  things  went  better  and 
better."  be  said. 

Gilbert  made  no  excuses  about  losing.  “It's 
an  opportunistic  game,  and  Cash  was  the  op¬ 
portunist  today." 

Cash,  who  has  come  under  fire 
from  anti-apartheid  groups  for  play¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa,  said  he  had  no 
regrets  about  coming  here. 

“I  played  well  and  won  the  tour¬ 
nament.  I  can't  be  much  happier 
than  that."  he  said. 

Cash  announced  he  would  pay  for 
two  South  African  juniors,  one 
black  and  one  white,  to  visit  him  in 
Australia  for  three  weeks  next  year 
and  be  trained  by  his  coach.  Ian 
Barclay. 

Gilbert  matched  Cash's  offer -by 
inviting  two  voung  South  African 


players  to  join  him  in  the  United 
States. 

Jack  Let* i  adits:  Amos  Mansdorf  who  was 
beaten  by  Gash  in  the  semi's  this  weekend 
Iraidted  to  Itaparica  in  Brazil  for  the  5525,000 
Grand  prix  event  there.  He  win  be  seeded  fifth 
behind  Gomez,  Gilbert,  Argentine  Martin 
Jaite,  and  Spaniard  Emilio  Sanmchez. 

At  the  SI  million  Virginia  Slims 
championships  in  New  York,  top- 
seeded  Steffi  Graf  and  her  doubles 
partner.  No.  6  Gabriela  Sabatini,  set 
up  an  all  teen-age  final  with  victories 
on  Saturday  in' the  semi-finals  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Graf.  IS.  beat  West  German 
countrywoman  Sylvia  Hanika  6-1, 6- 
4  in  the  first  semi-final  while  17- 
year-old  Argentine  Sabatini  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  6-3.  4-6,  6-3  win  over 
eighth-seeded  Manueia  Maleeva. 


Second  string  players 
follow  Amos’  path  to  SA 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Up  to  10  of  Israel's  top  20  tennis  players,  including  Shlomo 
Gtickstein,  are  expected  to  compete  in  all  or  part  of  the  five-tournament 
South  .African  ATP  Challenger  Series  Circuit,  worth  a  total  of  $125,000  in 
prize  money.  Four  of  them,  Yoram  Baron,  Oren  Mottevassel,  Menashe  Tsur 
and  Tomer  Zimerman  began  their  challenge  in  the  series  opener  in  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  yesterday. 

Referring  to  the  recent  Israel  Foreign  Ministry  appeal  to  the  local  Tennis 
Association  to  disuade  leading  players  from  competing  in  South  Africa,  21- 
year-old  Baron  told  me  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Bloemfontein:  “We  are 
going  to  South  Africa  to  play  tennis,  mid  politics  does  not  come-ipfo  it  at  aD. 
The  long  Challenger  Circuit  there  offers  us  a  great  opportunity  to  win 
computer  points  and  perhaps  earn  some- money. 

“The  Republic’s  Challenger  Series  is  quite  rightly  a  major  attraction  to 
young  players  trying  to  break  in  to  the  ATP  world  rankings.  Challenger  events 
are  usually  restricted  to  just  one  annual  meet  in  a  given  country  (as  in 
Jerusalem)  and  the  ATP  rarely  holds  a  fall  circuit  in  this  category  in  one 
country  -  let  alone  as  many  as  five,  as  now  in  South  Africa. 

*Rteconipafer  points  to  be  won  to  a  single  Challenger  tournament  arc  about  doable  those  at  stake 
for  the  whole  of  a  526,000  three-tournament  pins  Masters  sateffite  circuit  like  the  one  currently 
taking  place  in  Israel.  Moreover.  Challenger  Circuit  prize  money  is  op  to  five  times  greater  than  in  a 
satefiite  series. 

Other  yoong  Israelis  doe  to  go  to  South  Africa  shortly  include  Adi  Kroner,  Michael  Daniel  and 
Haim  Zion.  Siikuno  GEcksteto  -  a  regular  competitor  in  the  Republic  for  the  past  decade  -  plans  to 
join  the  Challeger  Series  there  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from  the  painful  ankle  Injury  which  has 
sideKiwri  him  for  the  past  10  days. 

At  home,  Ashketon's  ITC  courts  are  this  week  hosting  the  third  leg  of  the 
men’s  and  women’s  pro-tennis  satellite  circuits,  with  play  starting  today  at  10 
a.m.  _ 


Woosoam  wins  World  Cup  of  Golf  for  Wales 

KAPALUA.  Hawaii  (AP)  -  Wales'  Woosnam,  by  far  the  outstanding 
Ian  Woosnam  and  David  Llewellyn  individual  in  the  32-nation  competi- 
outlasted  Scotland  in  a  two-hole  tion,  and  Llewellyn  each  made  two 
sudden-death  playoff  yesterday  and  playoff  pars  in  driving  rain  and 
brought  their  nation  its  first  triumph  gained  the  trophy  when  Sam  Tor- 
in  the  33rd  World  Cup  of  Golf.  ranee  missed  a  par  pun  . 


A  Review  of  the  best  of  Jewish 
and  English  literary  traditions. 
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Boesky’s  Guinness  connection 


LONDON.  -  A  year  ago  this  week, 
Ivan  Boesky  opened  a  can  of  worms 
that  seem  set  to  go  on  wriggling  until 
1989  at  least. 

As  part  of  a  settlement  deal  with 
the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC),  Boesky,  Wall 
Street's  most  prominent  financial 
risk-taker,  divulged  that  earlier  in 
the  year  he  had  bought  shares  in  a 
rather  dodgy  support  operation 
mounted  by  the  Guinness  brewing 
giant,  a  £200  million  operation  that 
had  enabled  Guinness  to  secure  the 
£2.5  billion  takeover  of  the  Distillers 
drinks  group. 

Boesky  has  earned  himself  the 
nickname  "The  Tenor"  for  his  co¬ 
operation  with  the  SEC.  But  even 
his  singing  about  the  Guinness  affair 
did  not  prevent  the  investigating  au¬ 
thorities  from  imposing  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  fine  on  him  for  insider  dealing, 
payable  from  his  own  cash  and 
assets. 

The  Boesky  affair  sent  tremors 
through  Wall  Street  and,  inevitably 
in  this  computer  age.  through  the 
international  financial  community 
as  well.  In  recent  weeks,  of  course, 
the  tremors  have  reached  earth¬ 
quake  proportions,  with  Wall  Street 
finally  taking  stock  of  the  appalling 
U.S.  trade  figures,  sending  the  bears 
rampaging  on  markets  worldwide. 

In  a  financial  climate  dominated 
alternately  by  fear  and  greed, 
Boesky.  Guinness  and  now  the  U.S. 
budgetary  crisis  have  combined  to 
make  1987  a  pretty  bleak  year  for 
share  markets,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Britain. 


By  DAVID  HOROVTTZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 


THE  GUINNESS  affair  has  sapped 
market  confidence  here  because  it 
falls  into  such  a  grey  area.  Although 
the  Companies  Act  states  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  it  is  “illegal  for  a  company 
to  give  any  form  of  financial  aid  to 
purchasers  of  its  own  shares,"  this 
hardly  reflects  accepted  city 
practice. 

The  Theft  Act,  under  which  all 
the  main  protagonists  face  charges, 
has  never  before  been  used  in  such  a 
context,  and  the  dashing  public  style 
in  which  the  Police  Fraud  Squad 
made  its  arrests  stands  in  marked 


contrast  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry’s  record' of  timidity  in 
facing  up  to  city  crime. 

Even  the  gross  UK  banking 
abuses  of  the  early  Seventies  led  to 
few  prosecutions  and  no  serious 
penalties.  And  the  Department  of 
Public  Prosecutions  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  reluctant  to  bring  charges  in  a 
whole  series  of  recent  insurance 
frauds. 

So  Guinness,  to  put  it  mildly,  has 
got  the  city  entrepreneurs  worried. 
They  are  no  longer  quite  sure  about 
what  they  can  and  cannot  get  away 
with,  and  in  such  a  climate,  natural¬ 
ly,  most  of  them  would  rather  wait 
and  see  than  deal. 

Certainly  Gerald  Ronson,  the 
Heron  Group  boss  charged  with, 
among  other  things,  the  theft  of 
some  £6  million  from  Guinness, 
□ever  for  a  moment  believed  that  bis 
1986  share  purchases  would  bring 
him  before  the  magistrates  at  Bow 
Street. 

When  returning  the  money  he  had 
been  paid  for  supporting  Guinness 
shares,  Ronson  wrote  that  the  sup¬ 
port  operation  “did  not  seem  to  me 
at  the  time  to  be  in  any  sense  unusu¬ 
al  or  sinister." 

The  unprecedented  use  of  the 
Theft  Act  has  led  some  legal  experts 
to  suggest  that  the  Fraud  Squad  may 
have  acted  precipitously,  and  law¬ 
yers  for  Ronson 's  fellow  defendants 

—  ex-Guinness  chairman  Ernest 
Saunders,  financier  Sir  Jack  Lyons 
and  merchant  banker  Roger  Seelig  - 

-  have  stated  that  they  intend  to 
have  the  case  against  their  clients 
thrown  out  at  next  April’s  committal 
stage. 


trepreneurs  are  not  being  allowed  to 
get  away  with  murder. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  small  mat¬ 
ter  of  Saunders,  Ronson,  Seelig  and 
stockbroker  Tony  Parties  -  now 
awaiting  extradition  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  -  all  being  Jewish.  But  while 
die  Jewish  press  here  has  devoted 
much  column  space  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  the  national  media  has 
hardly  mentioned  it,  apart  from  a 
rather  curious  article  some  weeks 
ago  in  The  Sunday  Telegraph  that  is 
now  the  subject  of  a  Press  Council 
investigation. 


a: 


More  significant  than  their  shared 
religion  is  the  fact  that  Saunders, 
Ronson  and  company  have  never 
quite  been  pan  of  the  City  Estab¬ 
lishment.  Saunders  annoyed  many 
with  his  rapid  rise  to  the  helm  at 
Guinness,  Ronson  is  disliked  for  his 
aggressive  deal-making.  Seelig  had 
long  been  regarded  as  pushy  and 
overly  ambitious,  while  Barnes's 
nickname  “The  Animal"  speaks  for 
itself. 


Hammer  plans 
role  in  USSR 


joint  venture 


SOME  ANALYSTS  see  the  dark 
finger  of  political  expediency  mov¬ 
ing  behind  the  Guinness  affair,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Saunders'  arrest  —  just 
prior  to  the  summer  general  elec¬ 
tions  —  was  part  of  a  concerted  Con¬ 
servative  Party  effort  to  show  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  is  not  soft  on  city 
fraud,  and  that  the  pin-striped  en- 


If  the  lawyers  do  not  succeed  in 
having  the.  cases  thrown  out  next 
April,  a  date  for  a  joint  trial  of  all 
Guinness  defendants  will  probably 
be  set  for  summer  But  with  the  ar¬ 
duous  process  of  Parnes’s  extradi¬ 
tion  only  just  getting  under  way.  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  judges  will  be  trou¬ 
bled  much  before  1989. 

By  then,  one  imagines,  the  man 
who  set  the  whole  ball  rolling,  50- 
year-old  Ivan  Boesky,  will  have 
been  sentenced  for  insider  dealings 
to  which  Guinness  was  but  a  foot¬ 
note.  His  final  court  appearance  has 
already  been  postponed  several 
times,  allowing  him  die  opportunity 
to  read  up  on  his  heritage  at  New 
York's  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  of  which  he  has  been  such  a 
munificent  benefactor. 

On  December  18,  Boesky  faces  a 
maximum  sentence  of  five  years  in 
jail  and  a  further  $250,000  Erne.  The 
bit-player’s  role  in  Guinness  will  be 
over. 

But  for  Saunders,  Ronson,  Lyons 
and  other  major  protagonists  yet  to 
be  arrested,  this  affair  still  has  an 
awfully  long  way  to  run. 


New  signal  system  for  Negev  RR  stations 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel  Railways  General-Manager 
Eliyahu  Barak  last  week  inaugurat¬ 
ed  a  high  technology  signalling  and 
control  system  in  three  new  Negev 
stations. 

The  stations  are  at  Tsefa,  about 
22  kilometres  from  Dimona,  where 
potash  wifi  be  loaded;  Nebatim,  be¬ 
tween  Beersheba  and  Dimona;  and 
Eilata,  between  Oron  and  Tsin. 

The  new  system  wifi  utilize  elec¬ 
tronic  remote  control  at  the  Neba¬ 


tim  and  Eilata  stations: 

Barak  said  the  kind  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  incorporated  into  the  sta¬ 
tions  would  enable  the  system  to 
haul  more  freight  in  the  Negev  area. 
If  the  same  sophisticated  operation¬ 
al  and  control  system  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  entire  area,  a  greater 
number  of  trains  could  be  operated 
over  an  expanded  track  network. 


This  year,  Barak  said,  would  be  a 
record  for  freight,  with' 6.6  million 


to  6.7  million  tons  forecast  to  be 
hauled. 

The  Nebatim  and  Eilata  stations 
are  equipped  to  carry  additional 
trains  if  die  railway  track  to  Eilat  is 
built. 

Israel  Railways  said  it  was  among 
the  first  in  the  world  to  apply  this 
innovative  technology  to  railway 
tracks.  The  system  is  the  result  of  the 
product  of  a  joint  effort  between 
Motorola  Israel  and  the  communi¬ 
cations  branch  of  Israel  Railways. 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  U.S. 
oil  tycoon  Arm  and  Hammer  said 
last  week  he  plans  to  participate  in 
the  Soviet  Union’s  biggest  joint  vejn- 
ture  with  western  companies. 

Hammer,  89-year-old  chairman 
of  Occidental  Petroleum  Coip,  told 
a  news  conference  here  that  Occi¬ 
dental.  along  with  Marubeni  Corp. 
of  Japan  and  Montedison  Spa  of 
Italy,  will  work  with  the  Soviet  oil . 
ministry  to  build  a  six-billion-dollar 
chemical  complex.  The  complex, 
which  will  process  natural  gas  liq¬ 
uids  and  sulphur  produced  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  will  take  up  to  three 
years  to  build. 

Hammer,  who  has  had  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
days  of  Lenin,  said  the  project  “will 
combine  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  western 
technology.” 

Details  would  be  worked  out  with 
the  oil  ministry  by  January,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

The  potential  partners  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  plastics 
and  sulphur  produced  at  the  plant 
will  go  for  export.  Hammer  said. 

He  would  not  specify  how  profit¬ 
able  he  expected  the  venture  to  be, 
but  added:  'The  Soviets  understand 
that  capitalists  do  not  operate  in  a 
country  without  making  a  profit." 
The  Soviet  Union  itself  would  gain 
management  techniques  and  capital 
out  of  the  deal,  he  said. 

Hammer  said  Kremlin  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  economic  re¬ 
forms  had  created  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  foreign  firms. 

Gorbachev,  he  said,  “is  very  prag-  1 
made  in  that  he  realizes  capitalism  is 
not  going  away,  and  he  realizes  capi¬ 
talism  and  socialism  can  work  to¬ 
gether  and  compete  peacefully.'' 

Hammer  arrived  in  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  to  open  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  American  art  and  to  have 
talks  with  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Ni¬ 
kolai  Ryzhkov. 


[GENERAL] 
ASSISTANCE 


GENCY 


ACROSS 

7  Threaten  to  postpone  the  mat¬ 
ter  (5,4) 

8  A  bitof  garlic  and  spice  (5) 

X0AALLLL — taking  everything 
into  account  (3,2,3) 

1 1  Beating  the  retreat!  (6) 

12  Realize  Ronald's  got  nothing  (4) 


22  Priest  might  go  back  to  the 
sword-carrier  (4) 


25  A  city  work  place  in  need  of 
heating?  (6) 


26  What  nanny  insists  the  fussy 
child  should  eat  up?  Quite!  (5,3) 


5  Pleased  that  a  few  are  joyous  (8) 

6  No  odd  vocal  part  can  be  preser¬ 
ved  by  keeping  things  unruffled 
(4,5) 

9  Elegant  footloose  chick  (4) 


Jumlm:  Dr.  Bela,  6  Hamelech  David, 
224856:  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin.  272315; 
Shu'efat,  Sbu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
AJdawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Habims,  17  Dizengoff,  288465; 
Kupat  HoJim  dalit.  7  Amsterdam.  232383. 
Re'anana-Kfar  Seva:  Kupat  Hollm  Kfar 
Sava,  45  Ben-Gu non,  Kfar  Sava. 
Netanya:  Maxim,  2  Salomon.  617836. 
Krayot  area:  Ophir,  80  Ha’atzmairt 

Kiryat  Ate,  446763.  _ 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7 1  bn  Slna,  672288. 


13  A  cursory  inspection  as  soon  as 
the  task  has  been  finished  (4-4) 


15  Seize  and  set  down  in  the  cargo 
space  (3,4) 

17  Where  King  Arthur  turned  up 
with  everybody  (7) 

20  A  curt  rebuff  is  the  best  way  to 
treat  scruffy  shouldered  types 
(5-3) 


27  I’d  back  the  delivery  vehicle  if 
you  want  aseat  (5) 

28  The  gunman’s  demand  for  bills 
to  be  posted  (5,2^2) 

DOWN 

1  Ancient  writing  tool  displayed 
by  an  elegant  writer  (5) 

2  Later,  but  not  too  la  te  (2,4) 

3  Maybe  just  a  body  found  deser¬ 
ted  (3,1.4) 

4  Little  Tom,  the  junior  porter? 
(7) 


14  Come  on,  he  honest  enough  to 
admit  the  exhibition's  not  too 


bad  (5.4) 

16It  is  probably  designed  to  ward 
off  infections  (8) 

18  A  learner  takes  an  interior  wall 
painting  outside  (8) 

19  Property  and  Special  Techni¬ 
que  departments  produce  them 
on  television  (7) 

21  Party  leader’s  in  debt,  we  hear 
(4)  ? 

23  Gas  derived  when  we  have  xy 
low  down  under  freezing  point 
(6) 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal),  Mis- 
pav  Ladacfi  (obstetrics),  Hadassah  Ein 
Kersm  (surgery,  orthopedics),  Shaare 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics.  Internal. 
.  surgery). 

Netanye:  Laniado. 


FIRE 


102 


24  Sounds  like  the  very  peak  of  res¬ 
entment  (5) 


In  anagindu  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  efireemry. 


Yesterday’s  Sotadans 
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FLIGHTS 


24  -  Homs  FHght  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Call  03-3712484  (multi-line),  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  fines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


David  Adorn 


In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  pals  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 


QUICK  SOLUTiON. 
ACROSS:  1  Peacock,  5  Stale.  8  Puree, 
9  Minicab,  10  Lantern,  11  Reaps,  12 
Diesel,  14  Galaxy.  17  Aitch.  19  Eth¬ 
ical,'  22  OmnibuB,  28  Dwell.  24  Ducat, 
25  Rosette.  DOWN:  1  Pupfi.  2  A* 
range,  3  Obese,  4  Kimono,  5  Sangria,  6 
Accra,  7  Embassy,  12  Diamond,  13 
Exhibit.  15  Ancient,  16  Geyser,  18 
Tunic,  20  Hades,  21  Lille. 


Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kbyst  Simona  «M«S4 
Beersheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmiel  *988558  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PstehTikva  *9231111 
B  let 72333  Rehovot  *461333 

Hadera  *22333  Rtahon  LaZkjn  *42333 

Haifa  *512233  SafadS30333 

Hatzor 936333  Tel  Aviv  *5460111 

Hoion  *03133  T^arias  *790111 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


■  m  ■  ■  h  u 

*!■■■■  Hlj - 

m  m 


ACSOSS 

7  Of  goodeharacterflj) 
8 'fried  to  find  (6) 

lOTtytf ) 

11  Doctrine(5) 

12  Revolver  (4) 

13  Wooden  shoes  (5) 

17  Garden  herb  (5) 

18  Stance  (4) 

22  Prickle  (5) 


23  Line  touching 
circumference  (7) 


24  Bounder  (G) 

25  Warning  light  (6) 


DOWN 

1  Move  forwards  (7) 

2  Coal  bucket  (7) 

3  Dwarf  or  goblin  (5) 

4  Mailing  coats  (7) 

5  Representative  (5) 

6  Declare  (5) 

9  Impasse  (9) 

14  Water  course  (7) 
l5Fower(7) 

16  Background  (7)  1 

19  Tala  (5) 

20  Opening,  entrance  ($) 
2T  Sarcastic  espressos  (5) 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

Eran— Emotional  fin*  Aid.  Tel  Jerusalem 
227171,  Tel  Aviv  5461111  tcHdrerVyauh  03- 
2611131.  HaOs  672222.  Beersheba  418111, 
Netanya 3531 6. 

Rapa  Criaia  Centra  (24  hours!,  for  help  cal 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -'245954,  and 
Haifa  060111. 

Iba  national  Pobcn  Control  Centre  at* 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  B29M5.  tor 
emergency  cai^  24  hours  a  day,  far  Wbrma- 
tion  in  cose  of  poisoning. 

Kgnt  Hefei  fafomiation  Centre  TeL  03- 
43SQQ,  433500  Sunday-Ttwraday.  8  ajn.  to  8 
pun.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  pm. 

Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  far  hdp  call 
Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  660111. 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  lOO  fax  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dal  924444,  Kbyat  Shmona 
4444. 


Monday,  November  23, 1987  Tte  Jerusalem  Pa 


After  agreement  on  triminiiig  the  U.S*  budget 

Mixed  views  on  Wall  Street  ; ; 


WASHINGTON  (AP).-  The  U.S/ 

massive  budget  deficit,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  national  leaders  have  had  in 
finding  ways  to  trim  it  has  becomes 
symbol  around  the  world  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  get  its  own 
financial  house  in  onto*,  analysts 
suggest. 

The  deficit  has  forced  up  interest 
rates  throughout  the  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomy,  compelled  the  U.S.  to  de¬ 
pend  on  foreign  investments  to  fi¬ 
nance  its  red-ink  spending,  intensi¬ 
fied  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and 
debased  the  nation's  currency. 

Reagan  called  the  hard-fought 
budget  accord  the  “right  message  at 
the  right  time."  And  some  analysts 
agreed,  saying  that  the  psychological 
impact  could  for  outweigh  the  size  of 
the  deficit  reduction,  which  pales  be¬ 
side  the  nation's  accumulated  total 
deficit  of  2.4  trillion  dollars. 


One  of  the  optimists,  John  O.  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  economist  for  the  IBank  of 
America  In  San  Francisco,  said  the 
agreement  and  the  stock  market 


crash  itself  "improves  the  outlook 
for  the  economy  signfficantly." 

“The  plunge  of  the  stock  market 

on  Oct.  19  stopped  the  upward  spiral 
of  interest  rates  that  could  have  led 
to  a  recession.  And  it  broke  the  poli¬ 
cy  impasse  over  the  budget.  It  al¬ 
lowed  politicians  to  say  that  nnder  a 
crisis  condition,  we  have  to  take  ac¬ 
tion,"  WDsoh  said. 

He  said  that  markets  should  react 
favourably  to  the  agreement.  “Of 
the  cots  in  1988,  I  see  only  about  6 
bODon  dollars  or  7  bUKon  that  look 
‘soft*  and  about  6-5  billion  doHars  in 
that  category  in  1989.” 

“The  markets  are  looking  for  an 
indication  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit  in  a  long¬ 
term  strategy.  We're  talking  about 
psychology  and.  about  commit¬ 
ment,"  Wilson  said. 

A’  pessimist,  Washington  econo¬ 
mist  Michael  K.  Evans,  argued, 
’’Markets  wifi  be  unimpressed.  And 
I  think  foreign  investors  wifi  take 
this  deal  very  negatively."  Further¬ 


more,  Evans 

idi  cuts  would  ever  tykr  effect,** 


cafied  the  budgetagfeonost, 
celient  mutation  of  a  cfawurafat;  •' 


The  proposed 

replace  $23  bffikm  in  automatic  cats 
in  fiscal  1988  nudeE  '  the  •  Gearing 
Rudraan  bodget-bafcmtiog  law.  TW- 


fiscal  1988begah  / 

Announcement  of  th^  e greenwa, 
shortly  before  ILS.  ; 

on  Friday,  helped  ... 

rally  in  the  DownJoucS;  fpchi£ti&'_ 

Average.  •  •  -  V>^r‘:.isC  sf-rl"- 

Alien  Sinai,  chitferanonast 
Sbearson  Lehman  BriJS-, 
cats  in  the  agrtienfeuf niafr-proykfc  *  ' 
some  temponuy  tofece  for  fwandal  , 

markets,  hut-^doirt 

dent  in  our  deficit  probtera.^  llesMd  , 

even  larger  cote  are  needed  to  sh^w 

up  the  economy .-and* staWizemap 
kets.  “If  we  worry abootmakiiigioo 
significant  a  cot  for  fear  «Tp*pp#£ 

ling  the  country  infos  reccsstod,  ^ 

.  then  weUrnever  cat  the  budget  defi¬ 
cit,’’  Sinai  said.  v  :•  . 


g ^  Bezek  has  no  priority  on  cable  TV  cable-laying 


wants  $3  b. 
by  year  1990 


A-G  overrules  Rubinstein 


By  JEREMY  CLIFT  - 
COLOMBO  (Reuter)  -  Sri  Lankan 
Finance  Minister  Ronnie  de  Mel 
says  he  needs  three  billion  dollars 
over  three  years  to  rebuild  the  coun¬ 
try's  war-shattered  economy. 

He  told  Sri  Lankan  reporters  the 
1988  “budget  for  peace”  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  would  focus  on  tackling  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  believed  by  the  government  to 
be  one  of  tbe  root  causes  of  four 
years  of  bloodshed  in  which  7,000 
people  have  died. 

“This  budget  will  try  to  meet  the 
problem  of  youth  unrest  and  youth 
unemployment,"  he  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  Daily  News. 

He  hoped  that  20,000  Indian 
troops'  would  have  re-established 
peace  in  the  north  and  east  .of  the 
country  by  tbe  end  of  the  year.  They 
are  battling  to  root  out  Tamil  Tiger 
guerrillas  who  have  been  fighting  for 
a  separate  state. 

“We  must  make  a  new  start  at 
least  from  January,  1988,  when  we 
hope  peace  and  law  and  order  will 
be  re-established  once  more  in  our 
country,"  the  minuter  declared. 

Political  sources  said  tbe  main 
features  of  the  budget  would  be  a 
pay  rise  for  civil  servants  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  to  create  half  a  million  jobs 
for  youth  over  three  years.  . 

De  Mel  said  on  state  television  off 
Sunday  evening  be  would  need  be¬ 
tween  80  billion  and  100  billion  ru¬ 
pees  ($2.6-3. 3  billion)  over  three 
years  to  rebuild  the  economy.  Much 
of  this  would  come  from  foreign  aid, 
he  said. 

“I  am  confident  that  I  can  obtain 
this  aid  if  we  take  certain  steps  to 
revive  international  confidence  in 
Sri  Lanka,”  he  said.  Sri  Lanka's  aid 
donors  are  expected  to  meet  in  Paris 
next  month,  but  tbe  date  is  still  to  be 
fixed. 

Prime  Minister  Ranasinghe  Pre- 
madasa  has  blamed  deep-rooted 
poverty  and  unemployment  as  tbe 
underlying  cause  of  tbe  bloodshed  in 
Sri  Lanka  and  said  a  crash  pro¬ 
gramme  was  needed  to  create  jobs. 

He  said  in  an  address  to  parlia¬ 
ment  last  Thursday  that  seven  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  island's  total  population 
of  16  million  earned  less  than  300 
rupees  a  month.  “Hardly  can  they 
have  a  change  of  clothing.  They  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  their  children  any¬ 
thing  nutritious  to  eat"  be  said. 

“It  is  the  suffering  that  people 
have  to  pnt  up  with  that  pushes 
them  towards  the  terrorist  elements 
in  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  government  is  offering  limit¬ 
ed  autonomy  to  the  minority  Tam¬ 
ils,  who  make  up  13  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

De  Mel  said  the  devolution  pack¬ 
age  would  initially  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment:  more  money  because  of  tbe 
additional  staff  necessary  for  pro¬ 
vincial  administrations.  But  he  said 
it  could  eventually  save  money  by 
cutting  back  on  corruption  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  projects  were  better  imple¬ 
mented.  Tbe  government  has  al¬ 
ready  announced  spending  for  1988 
of  83.8  billion  rupees. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL  .. 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  declaration  made  over  a  year 
ago  by  then-communictions  minister 
Amnon  Rubinstein  that  Bezek  had 
the  “first  refusal  rights"  to  lay  cables 
when  legal  cable  TV  is  set  up  has 
been  ruled  “not  binding"  by  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Yosef  Harish. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bezek  works 
committee  on  September  8,  1986, 
Rubinstein  stated  that  the  company 
winning  the  cable  TV  franchise  in 
any  area  would  have  to  offer  Bezek 
first  rights  to  connect  homes  to  the 
broadcast  centre,  and  that  only  the 
communications  minister  would 
have  the  power  to  exempt  the  fran¬ 
chise  company  from  this  require¬ 
ment. 

But  Harish  -  asked  for  a  ruling  by 
Communications  Ministry  Director- 
General  Ben-Ami  Gov  —  decided 
that  Rubinstein's  commitment  was 
“not  a  binding  promise,  but  merely 
a  declaration  of  policy."  The  then- 
minister  did  not  have  the  legal  an-  ' 
thority  to  make  the  promise,  Harish 
ruled.  Such  a  commitment,  he  said, 
contravenes  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  1982  Bezek  Law,  which  did  not 
grant  a  foil  monopoly  to  the  public' 


Worker  shortage  may  hit  power  plant 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

A  manpower  shortage  could  push¬ 
back  the  scheduled  opening  date  of 
the  Ashkelon  -coal-fired -power 
plant,  currently  under  construction, 
according  to  an  Israel  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  official. 


About  150  workers,  mainly  in  the 
blue-  collar  sector,  are  currently  be¬ 
ing  sought  by  Israel  Electric.  Uri 


Slavni  .  in. charge  of  operations  at  the 
Ashkelon  site,  saicf  that  although 
■week  &  cunenti^^isl^ftnreil^Ac- 
cording  to  schedule,  if  the  gap  is  not 
filled  soon  the  plant  would  not  .be 
•able  fo  operi  in  T989  as  planned. 

He  expressed  concern  that  in  that 
case  the  country-will  have  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  rely  on  the  oil-fuelled  power 
stations,  which  cost  $100,000 -per 
day  more  to  run  than  coal.  - 


MANDARIN  HOTEL  LTD. 

Request  for  Bids  for  Acquisition  ofthe 

MANDARIN  HOTEL 


1.  Bids  are  invited  for  acquisition  of  the  Mandarin  Hotel  in  Tel  . 
Aviv,  aresidential  and  Time  Sharing  hotel. 

2.  The  hotel  is  located  on  the  cliff1  beach  (known  as  Mandarin  - 

Beach),  west  ofthe  Country  Club,  with  308 rooms,  of  winch  22 
rooms,  and  1040 vacation  weeks  (equivalent  to  20  rooms,  out -  * 
of  a  totalof  52  Time  Sharing  rooms)  have  been  sold  |or  : 
pledgedhaxui  commercial  and  public  areas  as  detailed  in,  the'1- ' 
information  brochure. 

3.  Private  ownership  in  the  name  ofthe  Hotel  Mandarin  ; 

Company  Ltd.  of  a  10,58Isqjn.  plot  listed  asparcel85inblock' 
6609,  with  a  built  up  area  of 1 6,000sq.m-,  is  subject  to  leasing  ? 
rights  in  favour  ofthe  above  purchasersof  tbe  rooms/ 
vacation  weeks .  "1  \ 

The  information  brochure  and  additional  details  are  - 

obtainable fromtiia undersigned, to whoxnbidsmustbe  -• 
addressedbyDecember8»1987. 

5.  The  sales  contract  (or  any  other  contractual  document)  is  - 

subject  to  court  authorisation  in the  framework  of  .  • 

applications  to  .the  Company  and/or  mortgagors  gT»d  •  V  r  ’’ k:  °  * : 
pledgors.  _  . 

6.  The  undersigned  does  not  undertake  to  accept  thehigh€at6r  Vj 

any  other  bid.  ~  .  *■ 


J.o. ShachoxrAdv.  '•  -p, 

Representative  afMandariiiHOtd Ltd.  -v.  :j£-  :■  j 

43  Yehuda  Halevi  Tel  Aviv,  TeL  613119  _  \7v4;  " 

-  \  ’  -v*  i.iwttaawi* 


The  Best  of  Israeli  Culture 


Ariel,  the  nation's  premier  journal  of  arts  anil  letters. 
Contributors  include  some  of  the  foremost  writers,.  -  ’■ 
artists,  critics  and  acade^nic  figures  of  Israel.  - 


Published  nowfour  times  h  year  in  English,  .' 
French,  German  and  Spanish,  on  art-chrome 
paper. 


Illustrated,  16  pages  offall-colour  plates. 
Subscription  details  below. 


Ariel  Magazine 

Jerusalem.  Poet  PiibBoatjona  Ltd. 
P.OJB.  81,  Jerusalem 91000  - 


I  wish  to  subscribe  to  Ariel,  m  the 
language  indicated. 

My  cheque  is  enclosed. 

□  English  □  preach  □  Spanish 
a  German 

Four  issues  (animal  subscription) 

□  In  Israel  NIS  81.50 

O  Abroad  (surface  mail)  NIS  37.80 

□  Abroad  (airmail)NIS  43.50  ; 


pf 


telecommunications  co nnsiny’^Tbe 
franchise  cbmpanyylhei^^  : 
ask  any  other  public  or  private  com-  .  . 
pany  to.  lay  the  cables.  j .'.  -,v f 

Asked  to  commeiU.  Briri£  _chair-  ' 
man  (and  and  Gov’s  immedtatd  pre* 
decessor)  Yoram  Alster-told  The  Je¬ 
rusalem  Post  that  Bezek  -was  .^t  ‘ 
distressed  by  Harish’s  ruling.  “Ev(fn 
if  not  reqnired  to.  ask  JEtetofc  firit,  - 
any  franchise  company.*wraiId;iij> 
doubtedly  ask  os  to  to  lay  -cabli*, : 
because  we  are  the  most  qualified^- 
economically,  financially  ahd  pro-  : 
fessionally  —  to  do  the .  wdrfcI  We  : 
have  the  basic  mfrastructure  already  - 
laid  out."  .  '  V ; 

Alster  wedt  oil  fo  explain  that  Clp 
ble  could  be  run  through  existing  ; 
telephone  tunnels  and  channfcis;’  m  .  r 
the  ground  and  in  buildings,  to  prb-  ' 
vide  cable  TV  service.  “It  would Ije  . 
foolish  to  have  someone  dig-  new 
channels  at  a  much  higher  cbst7:-  ;• 
Alster  said,  “unless  the Mtiatarsof  • 
the  Cable  TV  law  are  interested  m 
careless  stringing  of  wire  from  raff- 
top  to  rooftop."  Advanced -fibre- 
optic  cables,  not  yet  nsed  fo  Israeli 
telecommunications,  - .  could  cafry  - 
both  phone  calls  and  TV  broadcasts 
simultaneously,  he  added.  ^ 
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TMrdBajafc  of  Israel  tender 

Banks  to  bid  on 


VS  DUUM  IU 

1 NIS  250i 

VnVk/ 

W/H ' . By  AVI  TEMK3N  ' 

fiw  .^  -  -  Post  Economic  Reporter 
n  .  •  Tbs  Bank  of  Israel  will  offer  the 

!■*. „ 'h  commercial  banks  by  tender  tomor- 
\'jk  S  row  a  monetary  loan  of  NIS  250 
.  ,JX  .miffion  aimed  at  easing  their  Eqoid- 
4ty-margm  problems.  ■  ■ 

u  The  auction 'will  mark  the  third 
,.f  ^  iime  in  one.  month  that  short-term 
loans  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
v  “! ,  -merrial hanks  by  the  Bank  of  Israel 


~  J , - cnargeo  on  tnese  loans,  if  they  ex- 

5rStr.t^°anSareSetbj't',e  w2,  the 


:  nlations  that,  it  hdjp»,'w3I  help  con¬ 
trol  the  economy’s  credit  and  liquid¬ 
ity  levels^ 

According  to  the  new  regulations, 
oonjmerda]  banks  will  be  able  to 
borrow  from  the  central  bank  sums 
equivalent  to  12  per  cent  of  their 
liquidity  requirement,  if  they  have 
exceeded  it.  An  interest  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  in  annual  terms  will  be 
charged  on  these  loans.  If  they  ex- 


,l5ff»  hkb  of  the  banks.  ..... 

-;r,  t  :  "•*  *  However,  unlike  the  two  previous 
-occasions  where  the  tender  system 
i-c^t'was  used,  at  tomorrow’s  tender  a 
- 1  *%;  -different  interest  rate  will  be  set  for 
"  %  cadi  commercial  bank,  according  to 
,ri,'*r  -!*  its  b*d.  A  spokesman  for  the  central 
,  ’  “  f*>  -bank  explained  that  the  loan  would 
“r  &  be  allocated  among  the  banks  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  level  of  their  indi- 
vidual  bids. 

.j-jp  -Despite  its  willingness  to  inject- 
short-term  liqudxty  into  the  banking 
system,  the  central  bank  is  making 
ft  efforts  to  keep  short-term  interest 
rates  at  their  present  high  level.  The. 
Bank  announced  yesterday,  for  in- 
-’t  stance,  that  starting  Thursday  it 
-  Would  implement  new  liquidity  reg- 


commerrial  banks  will  only  be  able 1 
to  borrow  at  a  penalty  rate  of  50  per 
cent.  . 

According  to  government 
sources,  the  borrowing  rates  set  by 
the  central  bank  mean  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  high  interest  rates  on-loans 
and- overdrafts  will  continue.  They 
said  the  central  bank  could  not  re¬ 
duce  interest  rates  so  long  as  the 
public  was  looking  to  an  imminent 
devaluation  of  the  shekel. 

“They  simply  missed  the  train. 
Interest  rates  should  had  been  low¬ 
ered  earlier  this  year,  when  there 
was  a  large  inflow  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cy,”  one  source  said.  “Now  they  are 
stuck  with  high  rates  and  they  do  not 
know,  what  to  do.” 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER  ' 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  kibbutzim  is  even  grim¬ 
mer  than  that  of  the  moshavim,  Ag¬ 
riculture  Minister  Arye  Nehamkin 
said  yesterday. 

Nehamkin  told  a  of  the 

„  Labour  Forty's  economics  and  social 
jflfcl  committee  that  although  fab- 
Ibutzim  were  in  worse  straits,  the  mo- 
.  shavim’s  “looser”  mternal  organi¬ 
zation  had  beat  harder  hit  by  the- 
financiai  crisis.  Also,  unlike  the  mo- 
shavim,  the  true  economic  situation 
of  the  kibbutzim  was  hidden  from 
‘view  untfl  several  months-  ago,  he 
said. 

i  Many  mistakes  were  made  durmg 
-Qw  “mad  years**  of  free  spending, 
"Nehamkin  said. .  Nevertheless,  he 
.  added,  the  weakest  purchasing  orga- 
irfuafimw  of  the  moshavim  awl  Hi- 
1  tmtTim  were  better  organized 
government  agencies. 

Only  the  productive  sector  was 
paying  for  the  years  of  economic  in- 
.  sanity,  Nehamkin  said.  “The  pock¬ 


ets  of  this  little  country  have  been 
emptied  and  the  rifafm  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  to  pay  for  it  the  next  10 
years,’*  he  said. 

But  Nehamkin  refused  to 
any  narrow  segment  of  the  society 
Ah’  spendthrift  ways. 

“Restaurants,  hotels,  movie  the¬ 
atres  and  airplanes  are  AiB  to  capaci¬ 
ty,”  he  said.  <CI  don’t  ftmt  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  capable 
•of  fining  hH  this.” 

At  foe  same  meeting.  Gad  Ya4^ 
cobi,  who  holds  the  government's 
wwnmif  planning  and  communica¬ 
tions  portfolios,  lamented  the  failure 
of  government  to  take  “dear  and 
immediate”  action  to  resolve  foe  na¬ 
tion’s  agriculture  crisis. 

■  Yaacobi  said  that  despite  a  poficy 
of  foe  national  unity  government  to 
cap  real  interest  rates  at  25  per  cent 
yearly,  the  agricnltnral  sector  some¬ 
times  had  paid  80  per  cent  or  90  pa¬ 
tent.  Fanners,  he  said,  have  paid 
more  than  NIS  1  billion  beyond  what 
the  cap  specified. 


CURRENCY  MARKETS  --  , 

Nervous  week  for  dollar 


-  .  The  dollar  dosed  slightly  higher 
..  on  Friday,  in  thin  and  nervous  trad¬ 
ing  that  saw  the  currency  fluctuate 
in  a  wide  band  before  settling  near 
its  previous  day’s  close.  It  reached 
as  high  as  1.6975  Deutschmarks  and 

•  touched  as  low  as  1.659  marks. 

The  White  House  announced  a 
.  budget-deficit  reduction  package 
;  had  been  readied  Friday  that  calls 

►  for  $76  billion  in  spending  cuts  oyer 
T  this  year  and  next.  During  the  week, 

the  market’s  attention  hadbeen  fo- 
. :  cused  almost  exclusively  on  the  bud- 
'  jjKget  negotiations  between  the  admin- 
\  istration  and  Congress.  ■!/»<_. 
Last  Monday,  the  dollar  rose  . 

>  sharply  and  readied  its  highest  level 

I  for  foe  week,  at  about  1.7170  marks,  . 
following  President  Reagan's  pre- 
diction  that  an  $80b.  budget-cutting 

•  pact  was  al  hand.  But  the  currency 
:  drifted  lower  as  the  market  lost  cob- 
i  fidence  in  Washington’s  ability  to 
.  ■  reach  an  agreeement  before  the  No- 
'  vember  20  deadline. 

The  favourable  U.S.;  . economic 


!  Lautman:  Gov’t 
wages  ‘political 
timebomb’ 

•  TEL  AVIV.  -  The  wagelevel  of  the1 
public  sector  is  a  “political  time 
bomb,”  Dov  Lautman,  director 
general  of-  Delta  Galil  Industries 
Ltd.  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  yesterday. 

Lautman,  who  also  serves  as 
f  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers  As- 
/  sociation,  said  that  a  1985  decision 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  public  sec- 
I  tor  was.  never  implemented.  He  re- 
5  called  that  he  had  warned  politidans 
that  they  would  have  “a  very  hot 
time”  in  dealing  with  an  ■  “enor¬ 
mous”  public  sector. 

“I  realize  that  to  make  a  drastic 
move  now  is  impostible  in  an  elec-' 
tion  year,”  he“s^d,  “s6  well  have  to 
[  make  painful  adjustments  in  1989.” 

itlDB  branches  shut 


fflF.r  AVTV  -■  Virtually  all  Israel 
BbkCtiunt  Bank  'branches  were 
I  closed  yesterday:  morning  as  some 
14,000  workers-  gathered  at  the  Na-- 
I  tiorial  Labour  Court  in  Jerusalem  to 
*  respond  to  a  management  lawsuit. 

^  The  employees  piled  into  some  60 
Egged  buses  to  answer  charges  con¬ 
cerning  worker  sanctions  and  an  on¬ 
going  dispute  over  their  1987  salary. 
Bank  management  had  sought  to 
limit  representation  to  the  works’ 
f  committee,  but  Labour  Court  Presi¬ 
dent  Haim  Goldberg  yesterday 
ruled  that  individual  employees 
had  a  right  to  respond  to  the  suit. 
After  the  session,  workers  returned 
to  the  bank’s  approximately  150 
branches;  which  reopened  in  the 

afternoon.'  '  .  .  . 

The  bank  is  expected  to  function 
as  usual  today. 


data  reported  last  week  were  largely 
ignored.  Industrial  production  was 
up  0.6  per  cent  in  October,  while 
capacity  utilization  was  the  highest 
since  August  1984.  Both  figures  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  American  economy  en¬ 
tered  the  fourth  quarter  with  strong 
momentum,  which  greatly  improves 
its  chances  of  overcoming  any  fall¬ 
out  from  the  share  market  collapse. 

■  Now  fhatfoe  budget  deal  is  done, 
the  market  is  likely  to  shift  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  prospects  of  a  Group  of 
Seven  meeting.  U.S.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  James  Baker  has  already  said 
-  Washington  mil  not  promote  such  a 
.  meeting  soon. .-  .  .... 

The  budget  deal  certainly  took 
■  some  pressure  of  the  dollar,  but  this 
relief  may  prove  to  be  short-lived. 
The  fan  implementation  of  the  pact 
is  pot  assured,  and  the  market  may 
renew  its  attack  on  the  dollar  if  Con¬ 
gress  demonstrates  that  it  is  unable 
to  tackle  die  problem.  . 

77ie  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service. 


KESSAR 
VS.  NESSIM 

.. (Continued  from  Page  One) 

details  before  deciding  on  its  stand. 
•  Another  bone,  of  contention  -be¬ 
tween  Kessar  and  Nissim  is  the  res¬ 
ale  plan  for  the  moshavim.  Nissim 
has  steadfastly  opposed  a  govern¬ 
ment  guarantee  for:  the  loans  called 
for  in  this  plan,  and7  Kessar  yester¬ 
day  promised  at  an  earlier  Histra- 
drut  central  committee  meeting  to 
step  up  his  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  ' 

There  was  also  no  debate  on  the 
Kupat  Hotim  doctors'  pay  dispute, 
although  -Kessar  fiercely  attacked 
both  the  doctors  and  foe  govern¬ 
ment  for  Kupat  Holim’s  present 
crisis. 

He  said  tite  government’s  cbntri- 
Jjutioa  of  NIS  30  million  to  Kupat 
Holim’s  NIS  1.6  billion  budget  was 
the  basic  cause  of  foe  health  fund's 
problems.  ‘Thirty  million  shekels  to 
guarantee  the  health  of  3.5  million 
people  is  nothing, ”  Kessar  said, 
adding  that  foe  government  was  al¬ 
ways  prepared  to  dole  out  money  to 
yeshivot  or  to  grant  NIS  30m.  to  a 
coalition  partner,  to  ensure  its 
support. 

'  Kessar  lambasted  the  doctors  for 
causing:  unnecessary  suffering  to 
.Kupat  Holim  patients.  He  said  the 
doctors  were  trying  to  turn  Kupat 
HoHm’s  request  for  a  second  shift, 
needed  to  help  cut  down  waiting 
lists,  into  a  demand  for  a  new  wage 
agreement..  Kessar  said -the  health 
fimd  was  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
extra  work  but  was  not  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  new  wage  deal-  Wage  .de¬ 
mands,  said  Kessar,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  foe  Treasury. 


EC  farm  accord  ratification  expected  soon  I  Joblessness  uP 


By  YOSSI  LEMPCOWICZ 
BRUSSELS.  -  After  many  delays, 
foe  European  Parliament  is  likely  to 
ratify  next  month  an  economic  pro¬ 
tocol  governing  agricultural  trade 
between  foe  European  Community 
and  Israel,  an  EC  official  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday, 

'  However,  the  official  warned  that 
if  an  agreement  is  not  reached  on 
agricultural  exports  from  foe  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  ratification  of  foe 
protocol  could  be  delayed  again. 


The  supplementary  protocol, 
which  was  initialed  last  year,  has 
been  held  up  over  the  issue  of 
whether  exports  from  the  territories 
can  be  sold  directly  to  EC  markets, 
as  the  community  is  demanding,  or 
through  Israeli  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  bodies,  as  Israel  wants.  Last 
week,  Israel  accused  Britain  of 
blocking  ratification  of  the  protocol, 
which  is  designed  to  regulate  trade 
between  Israel  and  the  EC  in  foe 
wake  of  Spain  and  Portugal’s  entry 


into  foe  community. 

Spain  and  Portugal  produce  many 
of  the  same  farm  products  Israel 
does. 

Last  Thursday  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  reportedly  won  a 
promise  from  Claude  Cheysson,  the 
EC  Executive  Commission  member 
in  charge  of  Mediterranean  policy, 
that  foe  protoool  would  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  foe  European  Parliament  for 
approval. 

An  EC  delegation  is  currently  in 


Israel  to  work  out  an  agreement  on 
exports  from  the  territories.  The  EC 
offidal  said  Israel  had  agreed  in 
principle  to  permit  direct  exports 
from  the  territories  but  the  EC  still 
insisted  on  a  concrete  agreement, 
that  would  include  such  require¬ 
ments  as  a  certificate  of  origin  and 
labeling  indicating  the  source  of  foe 
exports. 

The  protocol  must  win  an  abso¬ 
lute  majority  of  votes  in  the  518- 
member  body  to  be  ratified. 
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DWELLINGS 


TONIGHT  THE  ISRAEL-DIASPORA  CASH  NEXUS: 

PHILANTHROPY,  TAXATION  OR  INVESTMENT? 
Panel:  Dr.  Etiezer  Jaffa)  Department  of 
Sociology,  The  Hebrew  University 
Mr,  Nafriali  Lavie,  Director-General,  UJA-Israel 
Bnma  Shavit, former  Chairman,  Manufacturers' 
Association 

Moderator.  Dr.  Shimon  Samuels,  Director, 
American  Jewish  Committee,  Jerusalem 

| _  nol04O(M22 
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Dollars  and 
sense ... 

TheTel  AvivHilton 
Executive  Business 
CenterandThe 
Jerusalem  Post 
business  pages 


JERUSALEM 

REHA VI A  -  Shaarci  Hcsscd.  rental,  for  reli¬ 
gious,  3-4,  beautiful,  short  (crm.  02-0324 18. 

2  FURNISHED,  short  terms,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated.  231484. 232432. 

RENTAL:  best  selection  -  furnished/ 
unfurnished  apartments  -  all  areas.  02-8 iy 394. 

FOR  RENT:  Kiryai  Moshc/Bcii  Hakcrem  -  2 
bedrooms,  furnished,  phone,  wushcr.  Dccetn- 
ber  1  -  June  30. 8325.  Tel.  02-527328. _ 

KIRYAT  MOSHE.  4  rooms,  roof  to  patio, 
beautiful  view,  must  sell.  K'ncy  Lrbncy.  Tel. 
02-632040. 


KIRYAT  SHMUEL.  3  rooms,  first  floor, 
beautiful  kitchen,  quiet.  SI 35 .000.  K'ncy 
U'bncy.  Td.  02-632040. 


PERSONAL 


-NARCISS."  your  elegant  personal  escort  and 
introduction  services.  Tel:  03-204614. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


WANTED,  metal  turning  lathe,  single  phase, 
fine  quality.  Air  compressor.  Td.  02-712793. 


SALE:  Silver  fox  fur  jacket.  Tel.  U2r828236. 


HOUSEHOLD  SALE  fcamring:  CE  washer 
and  dryer,  caloric  double  sdf-dcan  oven,  wal¬ 
nut  sectional  furniture  with  matching  beds, 
cxcrcyclc.  Tel.  02-639346. 


"AMOS"  buvs  everything  at  fair  prices.  Tel. 
03-837613. 03-823057. 03-9613087.  evenings. 


In  mitlDlllDllm  i  o  n  n  1 


SniJATIONS  VACANT 


$3000  MONTHLY  at  "Alexis".  Required: 
intelligent  and  pretty  escorts  (or  tourists  and 
wealthy  businessmen.  TcL  03-204316. 


VEHICLES 


TheTel  Aviv  Hilton  distributes  complimentary  copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  to  guests  every  day. 


N.Y.  TOURIST  wants  to  exchange  car.  4 
months.  Tel.  02-663969. 


THINK 

before  you 

DRINK 

before  you 

DRIVE 


Past  Economic  Staff 
The  unemployment  rate  shot  up  a 
fid!  percentage  point  to  6.9  per  cent 
in  the  three  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30  from  the  previous  quarter, 
(he  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ported  yesterday.  It  was  the  second 
consecutive  quarterly  rise  and  the 
highest  rate  in  a  year. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  figures, 
which  count  people  over  the  age  of 
15  actively  seeking  work,  showed 
that  women  took  foe  brunt  of  the 
growth  in  joblessness. 
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Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 
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14X0 

16X0 

10X00X9X80 

14X0 

14X0 

15X0 

17X0 

50X00X0X90 

14X0 

14.00 

15X0 

17X0 

100X00+ 

15.50 

15X0 

16X0 

1200 

40-2X00 

— 

10X0 

10.00 

11X0 

2X01-10X00 

13X0 

14.00 

15X0 

17X0 

10X01-50X00 

14X0 

15X0 

16X0 

1200 

50X01  100X00 

15.00 

15X0 

16X0 

1200 

100X00+ 

15X0 

16X0 

17X0 

1250 

50-999 

— 

8X0 

210 

9X0 

1X004X99 

12X0 

12X0 

13X0 

15.60 

5X00-9X99 

13.00 

13.00 

14.10 

16X0 

10X0049X99 

14.00 

14.10 

14X0 

16X0 

50X00+ 

14X0 

14.60 

14.60 

17.00 

-15X00 

irrency  deposit  rates,  (Nov.  23) 

)  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS 

12  MOMYHS 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Bey 

SeH 

Bey 

SeU 

Currency  basket 

1.7010 

1.7230 

_ 

US.  dollar 

1X682 

1X8S8 

1X3 

1.60 

Deutschmark 

0X364 

0X482 

0X1 

0X6 

Pound  starting 

27967 

28307 

272 

2X5 

French  franc 

0X7S2 

0X787 

226 

0X8 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

1.1627 

1.1773 

1.14 

1.19 

Dutch  flortn 

0X320 

0X424 

0X1 

0X5 

Swiss  franc 

1.1411 

1.15S4 

1.11 

i.i; 

Swedish  krone 

0XSS3 

22625 

0X5 

0X5 

Norwegian  krone 

0X446 

0X477 

0X4 

025 

Danish  krone 

0X429 

0X459 

0X4 

0X5 

Finnish  mark 

(L3B09 

03857 

0X7 

039 

Canadian  dollar 

1.1958 

1X105 

1.17 

1X2 

Australian  dollar 

1X877 

1.1013 

1X4 

1.14 

S.  African  rand 

0X728 

0X027 

052 

0X2 

Belgian  franc  110) 

24443 

04499 

043 

045 

Austrian  schilling  (10) 

1X310 

1X477 

1X0 

1X6 

Italian  fire  (10001 

1X708 

1X867 

1X4 

1X1 

Jordanian  dinar 

_ 

4X3 

4X9 

Egyptian  pound 

1X303 

fX54S 

065 

0X9 

Irish  punt 

24840 

2X151 

243 

258 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML 

— 

1X4 

1.43 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Nov.  20  ) 

Precious  Metals 

Libor  Rates 

- 

1  month 

3  months 

Gold  London  am.  fix _ 

-.486X5 

Starling  a 

9 

,9L_ 

~  London  p.m.  fix _ 

—  465X0 

DoHsr  6  7/8 

7  1/2 

7  1/2 

Parts  noon  fix - 

—  468X2 

5-franc  3 1/16 

4 

4 

Zurich  p-m.  fix 

—  486.25 

D+narfc  3  11716 

4 

Silver  London  Spot  fix-. _ 

_  860X0 

Yon  4  1/4 

4  7/16 

Platinum  London  bjn.  fix-—— 

—  503X5 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT} 

Forward  rates 

Spot 

3  months 

6  months 

Pound  sterling 

1.7795/10 

67/63 

119/114 

183/173 

Deutschmark 

1.B615/30 

148/143 

280/275 

581/571 

Swiss  franc 

1X796/05 

121/116 

235/225 

515/480 

Dutch  florin 

1.8890/10 

11 VI 06 

217/200 

470/450 

French  franc 

5.740050 

24Q/270 

450/500 

7001800 

Japanese  yen 

135X0/40 

108/103 

215/207 

445/425 

Italian  lira 

1240.05.0 

125/155 

24Q/280 

470/530 

Belgian  franc 

35.1Q/20 

8/3 

15/8 

40/25 

Canadian  dollar 

1X135/10 

38/41 

30/85 

155/175 

ECU 

1X251/89 

6/9 

15/20 

66/65 

S.  African  rand 

0.5075/85 

10/2 

20/10 

46/34 

Austrian  schilling 

11X04)2 

are 

16/12 

3S/26 

Swedish  krona 

80675/75 

285/325 

585/845 

110CV122S 

Norwegian  krone 

84230X0 

1170/1210 

224012300 

4025/4175 

Danish  krone 

84775/75 

365/425 

725/835 

131 5/1 550 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  GO  stocks _ 

.1X25.7  224 

Financial  Timas  TOO  stocks _ 1X24.7  -184 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Nov.  20) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 


_ _  6  % 

- ZlOO  2/32-4/32 

- 6% 


Prime  rata - 8.75%  Fad  funds  (lata) _ 6  % 

Broker  loan - 8.00%  Long  tarm  bond _ 100  2/32-4/32 

NY  Euros  13  rnoB.) - — 7  3/16-5/16%  Discount  rata _ — g% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

OI6K  SRI  STG  YBI  CAN 

Latest  1.6822/32  1X795X5  1.7772/82  135.5V65  1X13V35 

High  1.6975  1X940  1X005  136.00  1X142 

Low  1X590  1.3590  1.7630  133X0  1X098 

Comment: 

The  dollar  closed  slightly  higher,  but  well  below  the  day's  highs  after  President  Reagan 
announced  e  two-year  S76X5b-  bipartisan  deficit  reduction  pact.  The  market  welcomed  the 
announcement  with  relief  after  weeks  of  awaiting  an  accord,  but  it  remained  disappointed  over 
the  size  of  the  cuts.  It  was  expecting  closer  to  580b. 

Precious  Metals 

Gold  Spot - 469-55  Silver  Spot _ 6X7 

Prev  dose™  485-05  Prfiv  dose  _  HJT7 


Sliver  Spot . . - 

Prev  doss  _ 


Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

ISaHiat  liaBrna  arw  in 

DJ  Industrials -  1X13X3  +18X4  Mcderma 

DJ  Transport -  728X9  -0X8  DiHJsre  L 

DJ  Utils - 180.18  -0X4  Son  at  Inc 

Slocks -  706X3  +3.74  ATT _ 

NYSE  Comp -  136X8  +0X4  Kan-Cy  Pi 

NYSE  Inds - 161.50  +1X7  IBM _ 

NASD  Comp -  31Z49  -1.44  Strage  Te 

S-P  100  Index -  237.74  +3X8  Exxon  ._ 

S-PComp -  242X0  +1.95  Gen  Elec 

S&P  OTC  250  — ~~ —  Dominion 


1X13X3 

+18X4 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 

Mcdermoh _ 

18 

726X9 

-0X8 

Duosne  Lt  —  _ 

12 

180.18 

■OX4 

Sonar  Inc  - - 

254S 

706X3 

+3.74 

ATT  —  . 

281ft 

135X6 

+0X4 

Kan-Cy  Pwr  _ 

261ft 

161.50 

+  1X7 

IBM  — _ _ 

117% 

312X9 

-1.44 

Straps  Tec  . 

lift 

237.74 

+3X8 

Exxon  .  _ 

40% 

242X0 

+1.95 

Gon  Elec _ _  . 

451ft 

Dominion  R  _ 

43* 

Statistic* 

NYSE  VollimB 

Stocks  up _ 

Stocks  down 

Comment: 


190X52X00  NASDAQ  Volume  12fi.OB4.BOO  (Nov.  20) 
579  Stocks  up  —  958 

689  Stocks  down  1358 


BBV,amlxwl  racS,tion“  R«Aa»n's  late  afternoon  announcement  of  a 

budget-cuttlng  agreemam.  aa  Blue  Chip  Stocks  do and  higher  but  the  broader  marten  was 
depraMeti.  "You  can't  exactly  say  this  surprised  us."  one  nader  said.  ' 

-JJS 8  “  «»»  long  term  h«  yet  to  be 

seen,  said  Thomas  Ryan,  head  of  Equity  Trading  at  Kidder  Peabody  and  Ca 


Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  New  York 
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7 
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5 
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28 
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PA 
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Bd 
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- 
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S7 

61 
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— 
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— 
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3 
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— 

24 

26 
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- 
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4 
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5 

Oh 

5 
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- 
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- 
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1ft 
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3% 
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2V4 

2ft 
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3% 
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Dubious  and  clumsy 

THE  decision  by  the  Interior  Ministry  to  deny  renewal  of  a 
tourist  visa  to  Mubarak  Awad,  an  American-Palestinian  dedi¬ 
cated  to  non-violence  has  suddenly  turned  him  into  a  media 
star  here  and  especially  in  the  U.S.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  what  the  ministry  and  those  who  influenced  the  ministry 
intended  when  they  decided  to  take  action  against  him. 

For  the  decision,  as  could  be  expected,  automatically  led  to 
American  diplomatic  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
with  all  the  media  interest  such  a  case  naturally  arouses. 

In  purely  legal  terms  Awad’s  status  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Born  in  Jerusalem,  he  left  for  the  U.S.  in  1969  where  he 
ultimately  received  citizenship.  But  apparently  he  also  had 
been  given  an  Israeli  identity  card,  as  was  the  practice  for  East 
Jerusalemites  after  1967.  Therefore,  to  summarily  dismiss  his 
claim  and  contend  that  he  is  simply  a  tourist  trouble-maker 
with  no  right  to  visa  extension  -  as  the  defence  minister 
reportedly  argued  to  American  diplomats  —  is  partial  at  best. 

But  the  legal  implications  would  be  for  the  courts  to  deride. 
The  political  implications  are  already  visible,  namely  that 
Israel  for  no  good  reason  has  again  besmirched  its  image. 

Awad  after  all  is  not  a  terrorist.  He  seeks  to  represent  the 
very  opposite  -  non-violence.  To  take  action  against  that  is 
simply  embarrassing  especially  for  a  country  that  constantly 
argues  that  the  Palestinians,  or  those  who  presume  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  must  first  of  all  denounce  terror. 

Moreover,  if  there  were  real  ground  to  fear  that  despite  this 
pacific  ideology,  his  calls  for  non-violent  civil  disobedience 
nevertheless  represent  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  social 
order,  then  a  case  against  him  might  at  least  be  argued.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  for  that  at  all.  In  fact,  those  familiar  with 
trends  and  moods  on  the  West  Bank  suggest  that  his  voice  is  a 
cry  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  he  is  bereft  of  any  following. 

Quite  the  contrary,  what  interests  the  Palestinian  popula¬ 
tion  there  much  more  is  the  fate  of  an  entirely  different 
candidate  for  deportation  -  Abd  el  Aziz  Odeh  -  named  as  the 
leader  of  the  Islamic  Jihad  group  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  who 
openly  preaches  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Jewish  State. 

Odeh  and  his  movement  have  a  significant  following  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  West  Bank,  while  Awad’s  non-violent 
theories  axe  considered  outlandish. 

Thus,  instead  of  fingering  a  real  threat  for  attention  by  U.S. 
and  western  public  opinion  through  the  media,  the  authorities 
by  their  club-footed  move  against  Awad,  have  simply  accord¬ 
ed  headlines  to  the  wrong  target. 

And  with  American  diplomatic  intervention  on  his  behalf, 
not  only  has  the  interior  ministry  been  influenced  to  stay  the 
proceedings,  but  the  government  as  such  again  puts  itself  in 
a  position  of  appearing  as  a  U.S.  dependency. 

In  the  end  we  are  left  with  a  nagging  question:  why  target  a 
seemingly  harmless  voice?  Could  it  be  that  the  very  call  by  a 
Palestinian  for  .non-violent  resistance  to  Israel  rule  is  what 
most  unsettles  the  authorities? 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  is  due  to  arrive  back  in  Israel 
today,  from  the  U.S.  What  is  not  clear  is  why  he  went. 

The  Prime  Minister  spent  but  one  day  in  Washington,  and 
managed  only  20  minutes  with  President  Reagan.  His  talks  with  the 
few  American  officials  he  met  were  at  best  cursory,  and  devoted  to 
re-stating  his  unbending  opposition  to  an  international  conference. 
The  Premier  also  reiterated  Israel’s  request  that  its  aid  package  not 
be  cut,  despite  current  economic  pressures  in  the  U.S. 

Usually,  when  a  head  of  government  travels  abroad,  he  has  a 
political  agenda.  Not  so,  apparently,  with  Mr.  Shamir.  He  had  no 
need  to  be  in  Washington  to  state  his  opposition  to  an  international 
conference;  he  has  done  so  countless  times  in  Jerusalem  and  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz. 

That  Israel  does  not  want  its  aid  package  cut  is  also  not  news  in 
Washington.  At  least  half  a  dozen  Israeli  cabinet  officials,  and  no 
less  a  personage  than  President  Chaim  Herzog,  have  been  in 
Washington  in  recent  weeks  making  the  same  plea,  while  both 
foreign  minister  Shimon  Peres  and  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  will  be  there  in  a  few  weeks  time  with  the  same  message.  Mr. 
Shamir  came  with  no  new  ideas  and  apparently  also  came  away 
with  no  new  ideas.  So  the  question  remains:  why  did  he  go? 

HIRSH  GOODMAN 


NAKASH  CASE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
and  then  decided  that  the  argument 
was  irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  hand, 
which  was  whether  the  rabbincal 
court  had  the  authority  to  issue  a 
ruling  superceding  the  High  Court. 

Arad  yesterday  demanded  an 
apology  from  the  Nakash  couple, 
for  their  attorney’s  allegations  that 
Harish  had  gone  to  court  “in  bad 
faith.”  She  said  that  as  far  as  the 
Attorney-General’s  Office  knows, 
there  is  no  French  request  for  Na¬ 
kash  to  serve  any  prison  sentence  in 
Israel. 


YOSEF  BEGUN 


(Contained  from  Page  One) 
ed  by  10  KGB  officers  and  hustled 
off  to  a  local  police  station. 

A  former  correspondent  for  a  So¬ 
viet  chess  magazine,  Pimonov  was 
later  released  and  told  Western  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Moscow  that  he  was 
warned  to  find  work  within  a  month 
or  he  would  be  prosecuted  as  a  para¬ 
site.'  He  was  fired  from  his  job  last 
Feburary. 

Nadgomy,  a  long-time  refusenik,, 
reported  to  friends  in  Israel  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  that  between  20  and 
30  the  activists  were  put  under  a  24- 
hour  house  arrest.  It  was  not  known 
whether  the  house  arrest  would  be 
extended. 

Begun 's  23-year-old  .  son  Boris 
told  western  correspondents  in  Mos¬ 
cow  that  bis  father's  telehpone  had 
been  “out  of  order  all  morning.’* 


The  Jerusalem  Post  tried  calling  Be¬ 
gun  last  night  repeatedly  but  heard 
only  a  busy  signal  at  Begun’s  home 
number. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Yosef  Begun 
said  that  he  would  be  leaving  the 
USSR  "as  soon  as  possible,”  after 
Soviet  authorities  unexpectedly  is¬ 
sued  exit  visas  to  Boris  Begun  s  wife 
Yanna  and  their  two  children. 

.  The  56-year-old  Moscow  Hebrew 
teacher  and  his  wife  Inna  were  ini¬ 
tially  given  exit  visas  in  September, 
but  Begun  refused  to  leave  until  the 
remainder  of  his  family  was  also  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  USSR. 

Inna  Begun ’s  parents  had  refused 
to  sign  a  parental  consent  fprm  for 
their  daughter's  emigration,  but  in  a 
surprise  weekend  move,  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities  have  waived  the  need  for 
the  form,  paving  the  way  for  the 
entire  family’s  departure  for  Israel. 


SUPERPOWER  TALKS 


(Continued  from  Page  (hie) 
“However,  hard  work  still  lies 
ahead.  As  always  happens  in  these 
cases,  ‘technical*  problems  at  the  last 
stage  take  on  more  importance.  For 
that  reason,  obviously,  there  arose 
the  necessity  of  a  new  meeting”  be¬ 


tween  Shevardnadze  and  Shultz,  he 


Arriving  yesterday  in  Geneva, 
Shevardnadze  expressed  confidence 
that  he  and  Shultz  could  work  out 
the  remaining  problems  in  spite  of 
“certain  difficult  questions.” 


Proper  care  for 
children  in  care 


v- 

morass 


■.  k 


DURING  THE  past  few  weeks,  a 
series  of  abuses  in  children's  homes 
has  been  given  much  attention  in  the 
Hebrew  press.  As  a  result  of  this 
publicity  and  of  a  recent  report 
about  certain  Israeli  institutions 
where  conditions  are  particularly 
poor  (the  Kadman  Report,  October 
1987),  the  Knesset  Labour  and  So¬ 
cial  Affairs  Committee  has  begun 
meeting  to  discuss  the  situation. 

One  is  likely  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  children's  institu¬ 
tions  are  functioning  poorly  and  are 
harmful  for  children.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Israel  has  a  long  tradition  of 
residential  group  care  which  began 
well  before  the  state  was  founded. 
Therefore,  group  care  is  accepted 
and  the  children  are  not  stigmatized 
as  in  many  countries.  The  quality  of 
most  of  the  homes  is  adequate, 
sometimes  excellent. 

The  percentage  of  young  people 
in  residential  care  in  Israel  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  world.  Although 
exact  figures  are  not  known,  due  to 
multiple  organizations  and  a  lack  of 
coordination,  there  are  over  50.000 
youngsters  in  group  care  in  Israel.  In 
Holland  there  are  24,000  in  group 
care  for  a  14  million  population,  and 
in  the  United  States  less  than 
100,000  are  in  group  care  out  of  220 
million. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  present 
wave  of  publicity  about  children’s 
institutions  and  the  discussion  in  the 
Knesset  committee  will  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  some  constructive 
changes.  There' are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  we  would  like  to  propose. 

At  present,  there  is  no  centrally 
coordinated  placement  policy  on 
services  for  children  and  youth.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs  is  by  law  responsible  for  licens¬ 
ing  and  supervising  ail  residential 
care.  However,  with  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world  they  are  unable  to 
fulfil  their  mandate  with  only  11  na¬ 
tional  inspectors  for  well  over  300 
institutions.  The  institutions  are  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  many  organiza¬ 
tions  and  governmental  bodies  in¬ 
cluding  the  Youth  Aliya  department 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  and  various  voluntary 
bodies.  We  urge  that  a  permanent 
advisory  committee,  meeting  regu- 
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larly.  be  appointed  by  the.  Social 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Knesset 
with  representatives  from  each  of 
these  major  organizations  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies.  This  could  be  the 
start  of  some  coordination  of  all  the 
different  work  and  policies. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  community  services  for 
children  at  the  expense  of  budgets 
for  child  placement  in  residential  fa¬ 
cilities  (boarding  schools,  for  in¬ 
stance).  This  is  true  in  all  sectors 
except  the  Orthodox,  where  yeshi- 
vot  are  actively  recruiting  even 
young  children  from  families  in  de¬ 
velopment  towns. 

THE  OPTIONS  available  in  Israel 
for  child  placement  at  present  are 
somewhat  limited.  Fosrer  family 
care  has  not  been  allocated  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  and  manpower  re- 
sources  to  develop  and  expand.  A 
unique  placement  potential  in  Israel 
are  the  kibbutzim.  The  Institute  for 
Education  of  Israeli  Children  (Ha- 
mifal  LeHachsharat  Yaldei  Yis- 
rael),  which  is  subsidized  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  has  success¬ 
fully  placed  individual  young  chil¬ 
dren  for  many  years  in  kibbutz  set¬ 
tings.  More  manpower  and 
resources  would  help  to  expand  this 
useful  option  where  children  can  re¬ 
main  permanently  as  productive 
members  of  society.  Another  option 
widely  utilized  by  the  "Mifal”  is  the 
family  group  home  unit,  with  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  living  with  the  children. 
Children  are  cared  for  in  groups  of 
up  to  11  children. 

•  Siblings  need  not  be  separated 
here.  Keeping  siblings  together  can 
be  a  source  of  much  comfort  and 
support  for  children  living  away 
from  home.  But  only  620  children 
live  in  these  homes.  In  most  chil¬ 
dren’s  homes  supported  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs 
the  groups  are  much  larger.  Usually 
there  are  up  to  30  children  in  a 
group  with  only  two  staff  members. 
When  there  are  such  large  numbers 
of  children  to  care  for  and  control  it 


'is  no  wonder  that  stories  of  abuse 
are  reaching  the  headlines. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
children  in  residential  group  care  in 
Israel,  there  are  not  enough  places 
for  children  with  behavioural  prob¬ 
lems  or  those  in  need  of  special  at¬ 
tention.  These  children  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  in  most  institutions  and  over 
400  are*  in  private  institutions  which 
are  now  in  dire  financial  straits.  The 
monthly  budget  they  receive  for 
each  child  is  inadequate  for  even  the 
most  elementary  needs,  and  each 
year  there  are  further  cut-bapks.  We 
recommend  that  private  institutions 
worthy  of  support  be  made  into 
semi-public  bodies  and  be  given  ad¬ 
equate  funding.  Those  which  are 
not,  should  be  closed.  There  are  not 
enough  placement  facilities  for 
Arab  children  with  special  needs. 
And  disturbed  Arab  adolescents  are 
even  sent  to  prison  now  because  no 
institution  (reformatory)  exists  for 
them. 

Youth  Aliya,  with  its  16.000  Jew¬ 
ish  youngsters  in  dormitory  care,  is 
now  entering  a  new  phase  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  early  1970s  the 
youth  villages  of  Youth  Aliya  were 
populated  by  socially  disadvantaged 
adolescents.  It  was  believed  that  sep¬ 
arating  them  from  their  families  and 
their  former  community  and  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  the  “powerful  environ¬ 
ment”  of  the  youth  village  offered 
them  a  better  chance  to  change  and 
improve  their  academic  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  became  Youth  Aliya’s 
new  goal,  just  as  integrating  new 
immigrant  youth  into  Israeli  society 
had  been  its  previous  goal.  A  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Youth  Aliya  facilities 
are  now  more  open  settings.  Youth 
Aliya's  place  in  Israeli  society  has 
been  under  discussion  for  some 
time.  We  regard  the  fact  that  many 
Youth  Aliya" facilities  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  community  as  a  pos¬ 
itive  development. 

THIS  RAISES  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  issue.  Child  and  youth  place¬ 
ment  in  Israel  is  not  regionally  ori¬ 
ented.  Children  from  the  south  are 
often  placed  in  Galilee,  and  children 
from  the  north  can  find  themselves 
in  Jerusalem.  For  parents  and  for 
the  children  this  situation  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  to  contact.  Many  re- 
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search  studies  have  confirmed  the 
significance  of  such  contact  for  the 
well-being  of*  children  living  away 
from  home.  We  recommend  that  all 
placement  in  the  future  be  made  on 
a  regional  basis.  Each  region  should 
assess  its  needs  according  to  its  child 
population,  and  its  present  re¬ 
sources.  These  resources .  should 
then  be  pooled  and  made  available 
for  the  children  of  the  region. 

As  we  have  said,  Israel  has  many 
children  in  residential  institutions. 
Some  are  thriving  and  some  have, 
unfortunately,  been  abused.  There 
should  be  resources  available  to 
children,  parents  and  staff  who  have 
serious  complaints.  We  recommend 
that  a  procedure  for  such  complaints 
be  available  to  every  child,  parent  or 
guardian  at  the  time  of  placement. 
In  the  meantime,  an  office  for  a 
special  child  placement  ombudsman 
has  been  established  by  the  Council 
for  the  Child  in  Placement.  A  re¬ 
tired  juvenile  court  judge  started 
this  work  recently  (Avraham  Ben1 
Hador.  8  Keren  Hayesod  Street, 
Jerusalem). 

A  general  ombudsman  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  year  on  an  experimental 


basis  (Dr.  Menahem  Horovite, 
rusalem  Children's  Council, 'Beit 
Erni.  111.  Rehov  Agrippas, 
Jerusalem).  '  . 

That  child  advocacy  now  exists  is 
an  important  new  development. 

'  it  is  worthwhile  considering  appoint- 
ing  these  public  figuxes-ihrough  th§& 
Knesset  in  order  to  give  them  morir 
than  moral  standi  ng.  Maybe  we 
should  follow  the  Norwegian  exam¬ 
ple:  in  March  1981  the. Norwegian-. 
Parliament  passed  an  act  in  which 
the  duties  of  a  “commisstoaer  .for 
children”  (ombudsman):  were. laid 
down. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  rhembers 
of  the  Knesset  Committee1  oh  La- . 
bour  and  Soda!  Affairs  will  take  dp 
their  responsibility  in' this  important 
area,  and  will  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  some_of  the -proposals  out¬ 
lined  here. 

Philip  Veerman  is  coordinator  of 
the  Israel  branch  of  Defence  for 
Children  International.  He  is  'also 
adviser  of  the  Institute  for  the  Educa-: 
don  of  Israel  Children  (Hamifcdf. 

Anita  Weiner,  a  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Haifa  School  of  Social  : 
Work,  chairs  the  Council  for  the.. 
Child  in  Placement. 


THE  WORLD  is  a  big  place,  but 
you'd  never  know  it  sometimes  by 
following  the  Israeli  media.  From 
the  dearth  of  foreign  news  one  en¬ 
counters  in  the  country's  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television,  one  might 
think  that  nine-tenths  of  all  signifi¬ 
cant  global  developments  at  any  one 
time  are  taking  place  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Kiryat  Shmona  and  Eilat. 
The  Mabat  television  news  pro¬ 
gramme,  when  there  is  no  strike, 
often  devotes  two  minutes  or  less  to 
the  international  news  of  the  day, 
with  the  major  Hebrew  dailies  typi¬ 
cally  squeezing  it  into  one  half  of 
one  page. 

To  merit  coverage,  foreign  news 
often  seems  to  require  a  "Jewish 
angle”  or  a  potentially  direct  impli¬ 
cation  for  Israel.  Most  media  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States 
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and  Europe  pay  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  foreign  matters. 

One  can  guess  at  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  yet  these  factors  do  not  folly 
explain  the  phenomenon  nor  justify 
its  perpetuation. 

PEOPLE  ARE  NATURALLY 
concerned  first  and  foremost  with 
matters  close  to  home.  However,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
vestiges  of  a  "ghetto  mentality” 
cause  the  typical  Tel  Avfvian  or  Jer¬ 
usalemite  to  be  less  interested  in 
major  international  developments 
than  is  the  average  Nebraska  corn 
farmer,  who  gets  his  daily  ration  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  evening  news 
from  CBS,  NBC  or  ABC.  The 
stacks  of  Newsweek  and  Time  maga¬ 
zines  snapped  up  here  suggest 
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otherwise. 

Lamentably,  we  seem  to  have 
enough  crises  and  problems  of  our 
own  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  local 
dailies,  so  that  these  feel  little  com¬ 
pulsion  to  look  abroad  for  the  news 
they  transmit  to  the  public.  This  ar¬ 
gument  is  self-fulfilling,  and  there 
might  be  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
to  the  assertion  that  the  media  actu¬ 
ally  help  to  feed  these  local  crises  by 
assuring  every  potential  trouble¬ 
maker  of  extensive  coverage  of  any 
act  of  unrest  or  expression  of 
discontent. 

•  Perhaps  this  habit  of  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  foreign  affairs  is  in  part  a 
legacy  of  the  early  days  of  state¬ 


hood,  when  everyone's  attention 
was  focused  full-time  on  nation¬ 
building  and  defence.  While  these 
continue  to  be  vital  concerns,  they 
can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  an  exclu¬ 
sive  national  occupation.. 

ONE  MIGHT  INDULGE  this  na¬ 
tional  self-obsession  if  it  did  not  ex¬ 
act  so  heavy  a  prioe.  First,  the  un¬ 
der-reporting  of  all  thing*  foreign 
promotes  a  distorted  —  and  in  many 
cases  glorified  —  view  . of  Huts  la- 
aretz.  Our  images  of  life  abroad  are 
rarely  based  on,  or  consistent  with, 
day-to-day  reality.  Second,  the  con¬ 
stant  harping  on  domestic  problems 
helps  raise  the  national  blood  pres¬ 
sure  by  making  every  local  molehill 
seem  to  be  a  mountain.  It  may  not 
be  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  these 
two  factors  together  contribute  to 


pur  passion  for  leaving  the  country 
for  "fresh  air”  and  in  some  cases  for  ■ 
good.  ■ 

■  Third,  the  failure  to  expose  hews 
consumers  to  intellectual  trends  and 
political,  social  and  economic  devel-. 
opments  in  other  parts  of  the  globe" 
makes  this  a  more  narrow-minded 
and  provincial  place. 

And,  finally,  it  gets  plain  boring 
to  read  day  in  and  day  out  about  yet 
another  in  ah  unending  sens  of  po¬ 
litical  squabbles  arid  threatened 
strikes.  , 

The  communications  media 
should  be  windows  to  the  world. 
The  country  might  well  breathe  easi¬ 
er  if  these  windows  were  opened  a_ 
bit  wider.  *'* 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Isra 
el  and  New  York  Bars.  '  i;- 
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She  then  went  on  to  argue  that  an 
extradition  order  supercedes  an  in¬ 
junction  against  leaving  foe  country, 
and  that  an  injunction  against  foe 
state  is  an  injunction  against  foe- 
law. 


Asked  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  preferable  to  appeal  to  the  rab¬ 
binical  court  of  appeals,  Arad  said 
that  since  foe  case  is  about  misuse  of 
authority  by  foe  rabbinical  court, 
foe  proper  forum  should  be  the 
High  Court. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  With  foe  tragic  and  untimely 
death  on  November  14  of  foe  re¬ 
nowned  archeologist.  Professor  Yig- 
al  Shilo,  foe  time  has  come  to  insure 
that  he  and  his  work  are  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  blessing.  The  last  several 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
latest  excavations  and  highly  praised 
restorations  in  foe  City  of  David. 
Although  foe  extensive  archeologic¬ 
al  park  be  envisioned  will  have  to  be 
finished  without  his  perceptive  su¬ 
pervisor  it  is  consoling  that  he  was 
able  to  see  to  foe  opening  of  the 
marvellous  Warren’s  Shaft  and  Area 
G  projects. 

Each  month,  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  tour  these 
exciting  exhibits  revealing  foe  roots 
of  Jerusalem  in  foe  Canaanite  and 
Israelite  periods,  and  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Shilo's  work  is  dimmed 
only  by  foe  horrendous  condition  of 
the  surrounding  landscape.  The  dai¬ 
ly  wholesale  dumping  of  household 
garbage  and  construction  refuse  can 
never  be  adequately  explained  to 
these  horrified  tourists.  The  banks  of 
foe  Kidron  Valley  are  covered  with 
growing  meters  of  trash,  and  foe 
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worse  spot  is  the  most  beautiful 
outlook  point  next  to  foe  Unrwa 
School  below  The  Temple  Mount. 

It  is  time  for  each  and  every  Jerus¬ 
alemite  to  appeal  to  foe  authorities 
to  bring  a  swift  end  to  this  disgusting 
desecration  of  the  city’s  beauty  and 
history,  and  to  clean  up  the  City  of 
David  to  which  Professor  Shilo  was 
so  dedicated. 

DANIEL  FRIEDMAN 

Jerusalem. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  It  is  now  over  a  month  that 
foe  DBA  journalists  are  on  strike. 
Neither  foe  home  nor  the  external 
service  broadcasts  can  be  heard  -but 
those  of  Israel's  enemies  are  still  on 
foe  air  loud  and  clear.  I  am  a  short¬ 
wave  listener  for  several  years  and  I 
cannot  remember  such  a  long  strike 
on  an  internationally  respected  net¬ 
work. 

Irrespective  of  whether  foe  de¬ 
mands  of  foe  IB  A  journalists  are 
justified  or  not  I  would  suggest  foe 
establishment  of  a  combined  radio 
network  with  news  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 


THEEBA  STRIKE 
ABROAD 

bic  and  English  three  times  a  day, 
aimed-  at  listeners  in  Israel  and' 
throughout  foe  worlds  Besides  these 
news  bulletins,  music  (easy  listen¬ 
ing)  arid  an  announcement 'contain¬ 
ing  foe  reasons  for  the  strike  should 
constitute  the  programme. 

Lots  of  listeners  abroad  probably 
do  not  know  about  foe  strike;  they 
have  only  noticed  an  aggressive  beep 
on  foe  air.  If  the  above-mentioned 
compromise  cannot  be  reached,  foe 


external  service  facilities  should  be 
used  to  relay  the  Voice  of  Peace  or; 
foe  DDF  station,  or  both.  To:  keep 
transmitters  on  foe  air  wifoout.  a 
programme  is  a  senseless  expense.  .; 

HARRYNIERUm 
Celle,  West  Germany.  .  •; 
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’  WITH  THIS  AD 


CELEBRATE! 

This  year  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post  Hanukka  Toy  Fund.  Let’s  give  the  country's 
1 5r000  underprivileged  children  a  slice  of  happiness. 

Please,  give  generously. 


EGYPT  WITH 


The  Association  of  Former  Residents 
of  Frankfort  and  Environs 
(AfflSated  to  Centra) 
cordially  invites  you  and  yow  friends 
toa 

SOCIAL  GATHERING 

on  Tuesday,  NOVEMBER  24, 1987,  at  5  p.m. 
at  the  SINAI  HOTEL 
Trumpeklor  SL 11,  Tel  Aviv 
and  not  as  published  on  20.1 1.87 
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Contributions  may  be  mailed  to: 

The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.Box  81,  Jerusalem  91000,  Israel. 


